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a team 

It is a modest, quiet effort, not 

deserving of too much ballyhoo 

perhaps. But it is sufficiently 

rare these days to be worth the 
telling. 

We're talking about a group 


of four of our readers up in ~ 


Manhattan’s North Harlem area 
who have been steadily plugging 
to build a Worker route these 
past couple of months. 

“Three of us started with 30 
Workers a week 'just about two 
months ago,” one of the grou 
told us. “We sold them ak 


_week, some to the same people 


and the rest to different people. 
Soon we were getting a few 
regular customers. 

“Now, there are four of us. 


We sell 40 papers each week. 


Twenty of these go to people 


who have become steady read- 
ers. Many of them meet us at 
the door with the money in 
hand. ‘They know the paper is 
coming and are ready for it.” 

Our friend sells ten of the 
Workers herself.. All of them 
now go to the same_ people, 
who buy them regularly. 

“I’m going up to 15 now,” she 
said. She expects to continue 
with the ten regular customers, 
and to sell the additional five 
through door-to-door canvass, in 
about two hours. This includes 
some chatting with the regular 


~ customers. 


Just as she is increasing her 


of 4 Worker readers 


order of papers, she thinks 
others in the group will jack 
theirs. And so the present 
are to be increased again. This, 
she indicates, is 
the limit, 

One of her customers takes 
two copies, one for a buddy. 
When she first knocked at the 
door and explained about the 
paper, his reaction was: “I 
should say I want that paper. 
I need to see both sides. Tell 
you what; give me two copies.” 

He's been taking the two cop- 
ies since. 

Thus there are many Ameri- 
cans who would want to read 
our paper if they had the chance. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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By STEVE MURDOCK 


QUINCY, Calif. — The most 
noticeable thing to a newcomer 
to Quincy is probably the air. 

It's fragrant and fresh—sweet 
with the odor of new-cut timber. 
Smog is not a problem in this 
town of $,251, although the 
smoke from the sawmills some- 
times hangs heavy in the still, 
suramer air. 

But air has qualities that can 
neither be seen nor smelled. 

It was such a quality that 
made the air of this small moun- 
tain community a national head- 


line on May 29. 
“Fallout in Sierra,” said the 


papers as a radioactive atomic 
cloud from the May 28 tests at 
the Nevada proving grounds was 
carried north and west instead 
. east as the experts had expect- 


* 

“THIS town,” says Rodney- 
Alden, editor and publisher of 
The Feather River Bulletin, “is 
pretty radioactive conscious.” 

The per capita ownership of 
Geiger counters happens to be 
high in Plumas county where 
many a lumber worker, farmer 
or merchant likes to do some 
spare time searching for urani- 
um in the surrounaing canyons 
that once yielded millions in 
gold. 


So it didn’t take a team from 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
to tell Quincy residents the air 
over the town was radioactive 
on May 29 and in the days that 
followed. Their own Geiger 
counters told them. 

“Otherwise,” explains Alden, 
“there’s no way of telling.” Im- 
mediately, that is. 

® 

ALAN CRANSTON, presi- 
dent of the California Democrat- 
ic Council, told the Democratic 
Club of Quincy right after the 
fallout the Plumas county inci- 
dent could be expected to short- 
en the life of each Quincy area 
resident an average of 642 hours. 

What worries the people here 


is that such effects are cumu- 
lative, and the tests are coritin- 
uing in Nevada. 

As a result, this 102-year-old 
community, nestled in a moun- 
tain meadow 3,433 feet up in 
the Sierra Nevada, has become 
the center of a demand for an 
end to atomic bomb tests. 

The local Democratic club 
adopted a resolution on June 5, 
callmg upon the Covernment 
. . - to cease experiments the ef- 
fects.of which are not known.” 
The resolution is being sent to 
500 Democratic clubs through- 
out the state for concurrence. 

The resolution warns “. . . 
other communities in the United 
States and in other nations may 


Steel Price Hike Shows Who's Guilty 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE WHOLE COUN- 
TRY is talking of the stead- 


ily falling dollar, and the 


angry accusing finger points 
at the monopolies, especial- 
ly at those in steel. 

Whether we are in the midst 
of inflation is no longer a debat- 
ed issue. Big Business has been 
selling the Sine of i 
that wage raises are mainly re- 
sponsible for higher prices. Even 
the President gave endorsement 
to this claim in his press con- 
ference last week. But the an- 
nouncement by the steel compa- 
nies of a new average $6 hike 
in the price of a ton of steel— 
the third raise to a total of 
$19.50 within a year—left hard- 
ly any basis for the Big Busi- 
ness claim. 

That seems to be the straw 
that has broken the camel's 
back. A cry against the steel in- 
terests has arisen from all sec- 
tors of the population—includ- 
ing employer steel users—such 
as has not been heard in the 
past in similar situations. 

The issue has become The 
People vs. The Monopolies. It 
is breaking through in Congress 
with several congressional com- 
mittees directing an investigat- 
ing eye on Big Business opera- 
tions. Next Tuesday, the long 
awaited public hearings of the 
Kefauver anti-monopoly inquiry 
will get under way in Washing- 
ton, with a look into the prac- 
tices of the steel industry high 
on its agenda. 

Members of both parties in 
Congress, feeling backhome 
pressure, have denounced the 
steel price hike on the floor and 


in committee, 


- THE TRADE UNION move- 
ment has renewed. with fresh 


vigor its demand for a full con- 
gressional investigation of the 
wage-price-profit-investment pol- 
icies of the big corporations. It 
wants a determination of the 
responsibility for the current 
inflation trend that has brought 
the ninth consecutive monthly 
rise in the government's cost of 
living index to the all-time high 
of 19.6 percent above pre-Ku- 
rea prices—almost four percent 
above a year ago—with no end 
of the spiral in sight. 


-NEXT WEEK The Worker will be 12 pages. That 
is our summex-yacation size which will continue through | 
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The Kefauver committee is 
spotlighting the so-called “price- 
pacing” industries, like _ steel 

per, meat packing, automo- 
bile. chemical, oil. Those indus- 
tries, each dominated by a hand- 
ful of corporations — like the 
“Big Three” in auto; the “Bi 
Five” in packing; the “Big Six 
in steel; thie “Big Four” in rub- 
ber or copper-set the prices on 
materials that go into the man- 
ufacture of everything else. 

The committee will seek to 
determine whether competition 
still affects 
these combinations of monopo- 
lies; ‘ whether, their - profit _poli- 
‘ties are not*the main’ influ 
pushing up prices and. whether 
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consumers get any benefit at all 
from the tremendous increase 
in productivity, especially with 
the help of automation. 

David J. McDonald, whose 
steel union is close to the prob- 
lems of the steel industry and 
has done a tremendous amount 
of research into its economics, 
denounced the latest price hike 
as dangerous. He said the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp. could pay 
the installment of wage and 
other benefits that came due 
last Monday under the three- 
year pact signed last year “and 
reduce prices $6 a ton instead 


_ of raising them by that amount, . 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Fallout in Calif. Town Cuts — 
Every Person’s Life 62 


be similarly exposed in the fu- 
ture.” a | 


CRANSTON came here after 
accusing the AEC of “deception” 
and challenging the Commission 
“. + « to affirm or deny. the 
cee . — _— — 
the people of Quincy and whic 
may befall the people of other 
communities , . . shortens life, 
increases dangers of cancer and 
leukemia and leaves a legacy 
of disease and deformities for 
humans yet unborn.” 

While here, Cranston, . with 
the backing of the local club, 
wired the AEC to “. . . stop 
evading the issue by claims that 
the amount of radiation ab- 
sorbed by the population of 
Quincy was small, in view of 
the overwhelming scientific evi- 
dence that any amount of radia- 
tion is harmful.” 

Such an expression by Demo- 
crats is not unimportant. here. 
This is Democratic country. 
The county is represented in the 
state Assembly by Pauline Davis 
from nearby Portola, Its state 


~Senator is Stanley Arnold from 


Susanville. The Congressman is 
Clair Engle from Red Bluff. 
Democrats all. 


ALDEN, while deploring the 
obvious fact that the Democrats 
are making some political hay 
out of the incident, has thrown 
the editorial weight of his 90- 
year-old paper behind the cam- 
paign for an end to the tests. 

“Political issue or not,” he 
wrote in his edition of June 13, 
“the local club was right in its 
stand ,..- 

And besides, the white-haired 
editor added, hadn’t the AEC 
already made it a political ques- 
tion? 

“If the Atomic Energy Com-. 
mission and its agents, feeling 
that confession of a stupid blun- 
der might have unfavorable po- 
litical reactions against the fed- 
eral administration, falsely 
pooh-poohs the effects of the 
Situation, isn’t that resorting to 
politics?” 


+ 
THE EXCITEMENT has 
now wahed from the days right 
after the test blast when an 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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NAACP Convention 


. Turns Attention 
—* To Right-to-Vote 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
DETROIT—The 1,000 delegates who attended the 48th 
annual NAACP convention last week in the beautifully ap- 
pointed Veterans Memorial Building directéd_ their concen- 
trated attention to*the Deep South.| ~— ~~ 
This year they have talked more 
about the right to vote—political 
power—and less about the legal as- 
sault on segregated schools. In- 


and disillusionment at the anomaly 
of a Democratic Party which seeks 
to satisfy the needs of Negroes and 
Dixiecrats at the same time. Sens. 
creasing the Negro vote in the John Kennedy (D-Mass), Estes Ke- 
South was placed by Dr. Chan-| fuver (D ~Tenn) and Wayne Morse 
ning Tobias, NAACP board chair-|(D-Ore) were sing] ed out for warn- 
man, in his keynote address as the | Ings because of their vote to send 

: ‘the civil rights bill to the Eastland 


igo 2 “he salle rat ee.) committee which would bury it. 


Tw Ge ie 
crisis.” And the convention pant. Civil liberties, the right to or- 
ed the essence of Dr. Tobias’ state- ganize and advocate, as upheld by 
ment-as a resolution. the ef ie Court in recent cases, 
} 


Politically_the convention reiter- Aten oe the abode 
ated its standard non-partisan pol-| "0" | rs a SR0RIO0S 8S EnpOrAN:| 
a a "he to civil rights. Resolutions reflected 
icy in political action, but there 

S sentiments. 
delegates recognized also that both 


were overtones of recognition that these Speakers and 
there had been a mass shift toward 
the Republican Party. This shift, a 
protest against the refusal of the 
Democrats to do anything about 
James O. Eastland, the Mississip- 
pian who is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, was un- 
doubtedly in the mind of Rep. 
Charles C. Diggs, Jr., the Michi- 
gan Democrat, when he said: 

“If the Republican Party is really | 
sincere and determined in its re- 
cently announced campaign to in- 
crease its newly-won strength in 
the South it can find rich deposits: 
of ore among prospective southern 
Negro voters.” | 

The applause which interrupted | 
Rep. Diggs at this point continued the areas were but it is known that, 
, when he added: » | there have been strains, especially 
“I hope the Republicans will fill in the South, on the Negro-labor 


‘to organize for it because Negroes 
were denied the right to vote.) 
Pointing this out to prove the “in-' 
divisibility” of freedom, Wil- 
kins joined most other s 


Lord's side” against segregation. 
In connection with white allies. 

brought out by Wilkins and Leon-| 

the United Auto Workers Union, 


._) the vacuum left by the local Demo- alliance. In the North there have 
. rate organizations in many of been instances where the NAACP) 


those states and permit full partici-jhas had to challenge labor unions 
pation of Negroes within the party! on the issue of job discrimination. 
structure.” There is a current difference be- 
* tween the labor movement and the 
THIS was the strongest state-| NAACP on support to an anti-seg- 
ment from which Republicans regation amendment to the school 
could take some comfort but it was construction bill. 
clear from the tone of many of the} Woodcock argued that these dif- 
speeches and their reception that} ferences resulted from the complex 


for Negro freedom fighters, it was| 
ard Woodcock, GM director for' 
that there are areas of difference) 


between the labor movement and_| 
the NAACP. It was not stated what 
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Moscow Festival — 


REV. KING 


as against the limited and single- 
minded objective of the NAACP. 
Wilkins said the differences would 
be fought out in a friendly manner 
without harm to the alliance. 

* 

MANY delegates were dissatis- 
fied with the failure of labor lead- 
ers present at the convention to dis- 
cuss proposals for improving the 
civil rights stand of Southern trade 
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| State Department, it now appears 


|cipate in the sixth world Youth 


| 


CHICAGO — Despite the U.S. 


quite certain that a sizeable and 
representative youth delegation 
from the United States will parti- 
gtr in Moscow opening July 
28. . 

A small but perservering com- 
mittee of young people organized 
the Midwest Festival Committee 
several months ago and hurdled 
many obstacles put in their path. 
With assists from one of the major 
Chicago newspapers, help from a 
Chicago congressman and aid 
from many volunteer enthusiasts, 


a ad 


/ 


A personal appeal for help to the 
State Department ‘in Washington 
resulted in a big runaround. _ 

Ed Lahey, chief of the Chicago 
Daily News staff, in reporting Miss 
Perry's trials and tribulations in 
Washington, said; “The State De- 
partment and the White House 
gave a young Chicago girl the 
brushoff in six assorted sizes when 
she tried to get an answer to a 
serious question.” 

Throughout their battle to get 
approval for the U. S. delegation 
the Chicago Daily News has given 
considerable coverage to the activi- 


the committee is preparing to 
launch its delegation to the Festi-| 
val. : | 

Heading up this endeavor in the 
midwest, is a charming 23-year old 
blonde, Barbara Perry, who car- 


ties of this youthful midwest 
group. “ 
CONGREEMAN O'HARA, in a 


speech on the House of Represen- 
tatives floor, needled the Eisen- 


ried the Eisenhower banner during 


Perry, who considers herself a 


‘unions. But the mere recognition 


Negroes and whites were losing the that there are areas of strain opens 
right to advocate desegregation and | 


the door to such a discussion. 


In a speech, studded with ideas 
and eloquently delivered before the 
largest mass meeting, except the 
closing rally, the Rev. Martin Lu- 


tance with the “weapon of love” as 
a desegregation tactic. 

Segregation ought to be resisted 
“wherever it is,” he said, to thund- 
erous applause, “even if such resis- 
tance means going to jail, or even 
death.”. At the same time he en- 
dorsed the legal assault on jimcrow 
and called for all-out support to 
the NAACP in such efforts. The 
resolution committee did not re- 
spond to the proposal by Dr. King, 
however. 

There was retiterated the. stand- 
‘ard positions against segregated 
housing, for improving the employ- 
‘ment status of Negro workers and 
pressure for action by the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Government 
Contracts. But the 48th NAACP 
‘convention might be called a “right 
to vote” convention. It called the 
civil rights bill a “right to vete’ 
bill and warned every Congress- 


: 
' 


gressman from her district, Barrett 


O'Hara. 
* 


center of activity since she, and 
her friends embarked on the Festi- 


val project. Last fall, President 


Ro 

ces he in| ther King, Jr., repeated a proposal | Eisenhower made a speech urgin 

asking white citizens, especially in} he made last year. Dr. King urged| that the people of the world shoul 

the South to “come over to the| the addition.of mass passive resis- know and understand each other. 


is approach inspired her, Miss 


Perry 


the last Presidential election. Miss| 
li- | 
tical “independent,” also voted for | 


the liberal Illinois Democratic con- | 


MISS PERRY has been a storm’) 


as said, to help organize} nor 


hower administration for refusing 
to assist Miss Perry. He said, “she 
(Barbara Perry) has come to Wash- 
ington in an attempt to see the 
President and to ask him point 
blank if he does not trust the yeuth 
of America to the same extent that 
she in the Youth for Eisenhower 
movement trusted him. 

“I hope that the President’s time 
will permit of giving an appoint- 
ment to this young woman in or- 
‘der that they may discuss freely 
the matter that is puzzling her.” 

Neither President Eisenhower 
State Dulles saw 


’ 


pase of 
a delegation of American young/the young lady. In spite of the 


people to join with young people 
from throughout the world at the 


Washington brushoff, the delega- 
tion is on its way and passports are 


international gathering of young reported to have been issued to the 


people to be held in Moscow, 
Coordinating their efforts with 


groups in other parts of the United | 


States, the Midwest committee has 
reported a widespread favorable 


response to its appeal for pre 
pants in the Moscow gathering. 


<— we ee 


‘applicants who desire to go to the 


Festival. 

The young midwest people seem 
to have another mission in going 
to Moscow. The festival which is 
held every two years, will un- 
doubtedly receive an invitation to 


man to be in his place when it 
comes up for a vote. This way, 
every delegate felt, lay a decisive 
turn in the fight “even if some of 
us lose our lives along the way.” 


They were thinking about the 


‘come to the United States in 1959. 
The committee has said, “We 
would like to see it held in Chi- 
cago in 1959.” 

While the full number of -parti- 
cipants in the American delgation 
is not known at this writing, the 


power without which democracy 
withers to the scabby stage it has 


| 


reached in Mississippi and her sis- 
ter resisters of law and order. 


response reported by the Midwest. 
Festival Committee, indicate both 
a large and varied delegation of 
American people at Moscow. 


— | 


there was a deep-going bitterness objectives of the labor movement 
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By OBSERVER 

“HAROLD STASSEN has at last 
presented the U. S. plan to suspend 
nuclear test explosions for a 10- 
month period. A condition for stop- 
ping the tests would be agreement 
to negotiate ending the manufac- 
ture of new nuclear bombs. 

When President Eisenhower's 
disarmament aide finally put the 
proposal on the table at the Lon- 
don meeting of the UN subcommit- 
tee on disarmament another indi- 
rect tribute was thus paid to the 
world-wide pressure for banning 
the tests. But it has come as a shock 
to many Americans to learn that 
the world is not at all certain that 
our country will stand by the sa 
proposal which Stassen presented. 
Thus, the authoritative chief of the 
N. Y. Times Washington Bureau, 
James Reston, wrote last Sunday 
(June 30): 

“Even if the Soviets were to 
agree to all the proposals being put 
to them in London by Harold E./ ministration Lippmann added: 
Stassen about ending nuclear bomb! “The greatest doubt has been 
tests, inspecting Soviet and United,raised as to whether the President: 
States territory from the air, and' wants an agreement, or whether 
arm -reduction,. it .is .doubtful' he could now persuade the Senate 
whether the Administration would to ratify an agreement.” 
sign the treaty.” | The sharp division in the Ad- 

* ministration is underlined by Lipp- 

ABOUT the strange delays in 


mann’s comment: 
presenting the Stassen plan Thom- 


LLOYD 


Veils.” That the fault was not Stas-, 
sen's was made clear in a stinging 
column by Walter Lippmann in 
ithe N. Y. Herald-Tribune (July 2). 
After noting that Stassen was get- 
ting Jittle support from the Ad- 


“The truth is that the United 
as Hamilton of the Times cabled 
last Sunday from London that one 


States is not really using the dis- 
armament talks at all because the 


How ignominious the President 
has made this country appear in 
in the eyes of the world was indi- 
cated in Lippmann’s words: 

“During the past few weeks, 
with Mr. Stassen abroad in Lon- 
don to speak for him, the Presi- 
dent has acted the part, not of a 
statesman who has a policy but 
of a puzzled man who is thinking 
out loud,” : 

* 

BUT there are men in Washing- 
ton who ate not at all puzzled. 
They aren't flipping from one side 
to another on this disarmament is- 
sue. They just don’t want disarma- 
ment, Above all, they don’t want 
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Drew Middleton to the N. Y. Times 
uly 2) which described the grave 
ifficulties surrounding the Lon- 

don talks} Said Middleton: 

“There was a tendency in some 
diplomatic circles to blame the 
stiffening attitude of the United 
States Government for the darken- 
ing prospects. President Eisenhow- 
er’s initial eagerness for suspension 


of nuclear tests without the strict-/| 


est conditions was said to have 
been modified by warnings by Ad- 
miral Arthur W. Radford, retiring 
chairman of the Joint Chief of 
Staff, and Lewis L. Strauss, chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Com- 

; is as ; 


2 
oings-omn 
this same dangerous game. And 
from the beginning too it was 
Strauss who opposed -even the 
slightest effort to curb the hydo- 
gen bomb race to oblivion. 

It was Strauss who arranged the 
“clean bomb” show as a macabre 
kind of “hidden persuader” effort 
to stem the rising tide of agreement 
in the London talks. A cogent com- 
ment on this “clean bomb’ method 
of killing appeared in the letter 
columns of the N. Y. Times last 
Tuesday. David R. Inglis, a physi- 
cist at.the Argonne National Lab- 
oratory, wrote: 

“Just now when, for the first 
time there appears to be some like- 
lihood of making a beginning in 
agreement on arms limitation by 
halting tests, great publicity has 
suddenly been given to the possi- 
bilities of developing relatively 
‘clean’ and relatively ‘small H- 
bombs—convenient, tactically con- 
trollable weapons of enormous de- 
structive power.” 

The letter points out how this 
became part of a campaign to con- 
tinue the tests and then warns: 

“Let it not be thought that a war 
with ‘clean’ H-bombs will be a 
tolerable war. Let us remind our- 
selves that it would mean carnage 
such as man has never known, ob- 
literation of the institutions on 
which civilization depends, and 
tens or hundreds of millions killed 
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| CPSU Statement on Changes | 


Resolution of the plenary meet- 
ing of the Central Committee 
of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union on the anti-party 
group of G. M. Malenkov, L. 
M. Kaganovich and V. M. 

Molotov. 

At its meetings of June 22-29, 
1957, thé plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union con- 
. sidered the question of the anti- 
party group of Malenkov, Kaga- 
novich and Molotov, which had 
formed within the Presidium of 
the central committee. 

Seeking to change the partys 
political , eg this group used 
anti-patty fractional methods in 
an attempt to change the compo- 
sition of the party's leading 
bodies, elected b ythe plenary 
meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. 

CONSTANT OPPOSITION 


This was not accidental. In 
the Jast three or four years, dur- 
ing which the party has been 
steering a resolute course towaf 
rectifying the- errors and short- 
comings born of the personality 
cult ‘and waging a_ successful 
struggle against the revisionists 
of Marxism-Leninism, both in 
the international sphere and in- 
side the country, years during 
which the party has done appre- 
ciable work to rectify distortions 
of the Leninist nationalities pol- 
icy committed in the past, the 
members of the anti-party group. 
now laid bare and fully exposed, 
have been offering constant op- 
position, direct or indirect, to 
this course approved by the 
Twentieth Party Congress. 

The group attempted im ef- 
fect to oppose the Leninist pol- 
icy of peaceful coexistence 
between states with difflerent 
social systems, of relaxing in- 
ternational tension and estab- 
lishing friendly relations be- 
tween the USSR and all the 
peoples of the world. They were 
against the extension of the 


rights of the union republics in, 


the sphere of economic and cul- 

tural development and in the 

sphere of legislation and against 

enhancing the role of the local 

a Soviets in the fulfillment of these 
tasks. <i 

Thereby, the anti-party group 
resisted the partys firm course 
toward the more rapid develop- 
ment of the economy and cul- 
ture in the national republics, 
a course insuring the further pro- 
motion of Leninist friendship be- 
tween all the people of our 
country. 

Far from understanding the 
party's measures aimed at com- 
batting bureaucracy and reduc- 
ing the inflated state apparatus, 
the anti-party group opposed 
them. On all these points, it 
came out against the Leninist 
principle: of democratic central- 
ism being implemented by the 
party. 

INDUSTRIAL 
REORGANIZATION 


The group persistently op- 
posed and sought to frustrate so 
vastly important a measure as 
the reorganization of : industrial 
management and the setting up 
of economic councils in the eco- 
. nomic areas, approved by the 

whole of the party and of the 

ople. 
asd refused to understand 
that ‘the present stage, when 
progress in Socialist industry has 
assumed a tremendous scale and 
continue at a high rate, the de- 
velopment of heavy industry re- 
ceiving priority, it was indis- 
pensable to find new, better 
forms of industria] management 
such as would bring out greater 
reserves and guarantee an even 
more powe rise in Soviet in- 
dustry. 3 

The group went so far as to 
continue its stru against the 
reorganization of industrial man- 
| we even after the approval 

of the above measures in the 


sion of the Supreme Soviet. 


FARM PROBLEMS 

With re to agricultural 
problems, the members of the 
grou ; showed lack of under- 
standing of the new, pressing 
task. They would not recognize 
the necessity of increased ma- 
terial incentives for the collec- 
tive farm peasantry in expand- 
ing output of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

They objected to the aboli- 
tion of the old bureaucratic 
system of plannin 
lective farms and to the in- 
troduction of a new system of 
planning such as would re- 
lease the initiative of the col- 
lective farms in carrying on 
their economy, a measure which 
has already yielded positive re- 
sults. ' 

They drifted so far away 
from reality as to be unable 
to. see the actual possibility 
of abolishing at the end of this 
year obligatory deliveries of 
farm produce by collective 
farmers from their ‘ individual 
plots. 

The implementation of this 
measure, which is of vital im- 
portance for the millions of 
the working people of the 
U. §. S. R., was made possi- 
ble by substantial progress in 
socially owned livestock breed- 
ing at the collective farms and 
by the advancement of the state 
farms. 

Instead of supporting _ this 
pressing measure, the mem- 

ers of the anti-party group 
opposed it. They carried on an 
entirely unwarranted _ struggle 
against the party's appeal, 
vigorously supported by the 
collective farms, regions and 
republics, to overtake the United 
States in the next few years in 
per capita output of milk, butter 
and meat. | 


ATTITUDES TO MASSES 


Thereby, the members of the 
anti-party group demonstrated 
an overbearing attitude to the 
urgent, vital interests of the 
broad masses of the people and 
lack of faith in the enormous 
potentialities of Socialist econ- 
omy in the country-wide’ move- 
ment now going on for a speedy 
increase in milk and meat pro- 
duction. 

It cannot be considered acci- 
dental that Comrade Molotov, 
a member of the anti-party 
group, who manifested a con- 
servative and narrow-minded 
attitude, far from realizing the 
necessity of ——- use of 
virgin lands, resisted the. rais- 
ing of 35,000,000 hectares of vir- 
gin land, an enterprise which 
acquired such tremendous im- 
portance in the economy of our 
countgy. 


on the col-. 


Comrades Malenkov, Kagan-— 


ovich and Molotov put up a 
stubborn resistance to the mea- 
sures which the Central Com- 
mittee and the whole of our 
party were carrying out to do 
away with the consequences of 
the personality cult, to eliminate 
the violations of revolutiona 
law that had been committed, 
and provide such conditions as 
would preclude their recurrence. 
Whereas the workers, collec- 
tive farmer, our glorious youth, 
our engineers and _ technicians, 
scientific workers, writers and 
all our intellectuals unanimous- 
ly supported the ~measures 
which the party was putting 
into practice in accordance with 
the decisions of the Twentieth 
Party Congress, whereas the en- 
tire Soviet people had joined the 
vigorous effort to carry those 
measures into execution, where- 
as our country is going through 
a powerful rise in popular activ- 
ity and a fresh surge of creative 
energy, the members of the anti- 
party group kept turning a deaf 
ear to 
of the masses. ; 


FOREIGN POLIGY « .. 


, SES. 


is creative movement” 


- 


Comrade Molotov, showed nar- 
row-mindedness and hampered 
in every way the implementa- 
tion of the new pressing meas- 
ures intended to ease interna- 
tional tension and _ promote 
universal peace. 

For a long time, Comrade 
Molotov, in his capacity as For- 
eign Minister, far from taking, 
through the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, measures to improve re- 
lations between the U.S.S.R. 
and Yugoslavia, repeatedly came 
out against the measures, which 
the Presidium of the Central 
Committee was carrying out to 


improve relations with Yugo- 


slavia. 

Comrade Molotov’s erroneous 
stand on the Yugoslav issue was 
unanimously condemned by the 
plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee of the party in July, 
1955, as not being in line with 
the interests of the Soviet state 
and the Socialist camp and not 
conforming to the principles of 
Leninist policy. 

Comrade Molotov raised ob- 
stacles to the conclusion of the 
state treaty with Austria and 
the improvement of relations 
with that country which lies in 
the center of Europe. The con- 
clusion of the Austrian treaty 
was largely instrumental in les- 
sening international tension in 
general, 


PEACE AND WAR 


He was also against normali- 
zation of relations with Japan, 
while that normalization - has 


) ‘a an important part in re- 


axing international tension in 
the Far East. He opposed the 
fundamental proposition worked 
out by the party on the possibil- 
ity of preventing wars in the 
present conditions, on the pos- 
sibility of different ways of 
transition to socialism in differ- 
ent countries, on the necessity of 
strengthening contacts between 
the Soviet party and progressive 
parties abroad. 

Comrade Molotov repeatedly 
opposed the Soviet Govern- 
ment's indispensable new steps 
in defense of peace and the se- 
curity of nations. In particular, 
he denied the advisability of es- 
tablishing personal contacts be- 
tween the Soviet leaders and the 
statesmen of other countries, 
which is essential for the achieve- 
ment of mutual understanding 
and better international relations. 
_ On many of the above points 
Comrade: Molotov’s opinion was 
supported by Comrade Kagano- 
vich and in a number of cases by 
Comrade Malenkoy., 

The Presidium of the Central 
Committee and the Central Com- 
mittee as a whole patiently cor- 
rected them and combatted their 
errors, hoping that they would 


draw proper lessons from the 
errors, that they would not per- 
sist in them and would fall into 
step with the whole of the 
party's leading body. Neverthe- 
less, they maintained their er- 
roneous anti-Leninist position, 


FAIL TO SEE NEW 


What underlies the attitude of 
Comrade Malenkov, Kaganovich 
and Molotov, which is at vari- 
ance with the party line, is the 
certain fact that they were and 


still are shackled by old notions — 


and methods, that they have 
drifted away from the life of the 
party and country, failed to see 
the new conditions, the new situ- 


ation, take a conservative atti- 


tude, stubbornly cling to obso- 
lete forms and methods: of work 
that are no longer in keeping 
with the interests of the advance 
towards communism, rejectin 
what is born of reality itself an 
is suggested by the interests of 
the ig of Soviet society, 
by the interests of the entire 
Socialist camp. 
Both in internal problems and 
in matters of foreign policy they 
are sectarian and dogmatic, and 


Ay 


ene eS 


present conditions living Marx- 
ism-Leninism in action and the 
struggle for communism mani- 
fest themselves in uke execution 
of the decisions of the Twentieth 
Party Congress, in the steady 
carrying out of the policy of 
peaceful coexistence, the strug- 
gle for friendship among peoples 
and the policy of the On end 
consolidation of the Socialist 
camp, in better industrial man- 
agement, “in the struggle for the 
fullest possible advancement of 
agriculture, for an abundance of 
food, for large-scale housing con- 
struction, for the extension of the 
rights of the union republics, for 
the flourshing of national cul- 
tures, for the all-round encour- 
agement of the initiative of the 
masses. 


ANTI-PARTY STRUGGLE 


Seeing that their erroneous 
statements and actions were con- 
stantly,. rebuffed in the Presidi- 
um of the Centia!l Committee, 
which has been consistently put- 
ting into practice the line set by 
the 20th party congress, Com- 
rades Molotov, Kaganovich and 
Malenkov ouaial on a grou 
struggle against the party wm a 
ership. 

Entering into collusion on an 
anti-party basis, they set. out to 
change the policy of the party, 
to drag the party back to the er- 
roneous methods of leadership 
condemned by the 20th party 
congress, They resorted to meth- 
ods of intrigue and formed a 
collusion against the Central 
Committee. 


WHAT LENIN SAID 


The facts revealed at the 
ry meeting of the Central 
Committee show that Comrades 
Malenkov, Kaganovich and Mel- 
tov, as well as Comrade Shep- 
ilov who joined them, having 
embarked on the path of frac- 
tionary struggle, violated the 
party statutes and the decision 
of the 10th party congress on 
party unity, drafted by Lenin, 
which says: 

“In order to effect strict dis- 
cipline within tHe’ party and in 
all Soviet work and to achieve 
maximum unity in- eliminating 
all fractionary activity, the con- 
gress empowers the Central 
Committee to apply in cases of 


‘breach of discipline or of a re- 


vival or toleration of fractionary 
activity, all party penalties in- 
cluding expulsior from the par- 
ty, aad in respect of members of 
the Central Committee their re- 
duction to the status of alternate 
members, or even as an ¢xtreme 
measure, their expulsion from 
the party. 

“A precondition for the ap- 
plication of this extreme meas- 
ure to members of the Central 
Committee, alternate members 


of the Central Committee and. 


members of the Auditing Com- 


sion shall be the convening of- 


a plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee and all members of 
the Auditing Commission should 


be invited. If such a general | 


aie of the most responsible 
party leaders recognizes by a 


two-thirds majority the neces- 


sity of reducing a member of 
the Central Committee to the 
status of alternate member or 
his expulsion from the party, 
then this measure shall be car- 
ried out immediately.” 


PARTY UNITY 


This Leninist resolution makes 
it obligatory for the Central 
Committee and all party 5 sek 
izations tirelessly to consolidate 
party unity, to rebuff with de- 
termination every evidence of 
fractionary or group activity, to 
insure that the work is indeed 


carried out by joint effort, ‘that 
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will and action of-the vanguard 
of the working class, the Com- 
munist Party. — | 

The plenary meetings of the 
Central Committee notes with 
great satisfaction the monolithic 
unity and solidarity of all the 
members alternate mem- 
bers of the Central Committee 
and the members of the Cen- 
tral Auditing Commission who 
have unanimously condemned 
the anti-party group. 

Not a single member of the 
plenum of the Central Commit- 
tee supported the group. 

Faced with unanimous con- 
demnation of the anti-party ac- 
tivities of the — by the plen- 
ary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee in a situation where the 
members of the plenum of the 
Central Committee unanimous- 
ly demanded the removal of the 
members of the group from the 
Central Committee and their ex- 
pulsion from the party, the 
admitted the existence of a cae § 
lusion and the harmful nature 
of the anti-party activities and 
committed themselves to com- 
plying with the party position. 


C.C, RESOLUTION 


Guided by the interests of all- 
reund consolidation of the Len- 
inist unity of the party, the plen- 
ary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the party has resolved: 

(1) To condemn as incompati- 
ble with the Leninist principles 
of our party the fractional ac- 
tivities of the anti-party group of 
Malenkov, Kaganovich and Mol- 
otov and of Shepilov, who 
joined them. : 

(2) To exclude Comrades Ma- 
lenkov, Kaganovich and Molotov 
from the membership of the 
Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee and from the Central 
Committee, te remove Comrade 
Shepilov from the post of secre- 
tary to the Central Committee 
and to exclude him from the al- 
.ternate. membership of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee 
and from the membership of the 
Central Committee. 

The unanimous condemnation 
of the factionary activities of the 
anti-party group of Comrades 
Malenkov, Kaganovich and Mol- 
otov by the Central Committee 
of the party will serve to further 
consolidate the unity of the ranks 
of our Leninist party, to consoli- _ 
date its leadership, to promote 
the struggle for the general line 
of the party. | 

The Central Committee of the 
party calls on all Communists 
to rally still more closely around 
the invincible banner of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, to bend all their 
energies to the successful ful- 
filment of the tasks of Commu- 
nist construction. 2 

Adopted on June 29, 1957, by 
the unanimous vote of all the 
members of the Central Com- 
mittee and the members of the 
Central Auditing Commission, 
with one abstention, in the per- 
son of Comrade Molotov. 
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30 P.M. 
‘Six writers & editors will discuss their 
most recent, or forthcoming books. 
July i14—Herbert Aptheker: “The Truth 
About Hungary” — | 
July 21—EVE MERRIAM: “The Double 
Bed” & “* tgomery, Alabama” 
July 28—Carl Marzani: An Outstanding 
. Liberty Selection . 
August 4—Phillip Bonosky: ‘‘The Magic 
Fern;” a novel - 
—* 11—Alphaeus Hunton: “Decision in 
a’’ - 
gap Rt mance T. Rubinstein ‘:‘I Vote 
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2 film classics; “Childhood of Maxim Gorky” 


lus Chekhov's satire 
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Labor Board Under Ike Guilty of 
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‘Monumental Anti-Labor Bias 
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ed EDITION NEWARK. — The National La-janti-union bias had featured the 


bor Relations Board has become|activities of the National Labor|NLRB 
an anti-union government agency} Relations Board since the advent 
of the Eisenhower Administration.” 


| demonstra 
| | under the Eisenhower Administra- : : 
. _ |tion. This conclusion was reach-| Proof of his charges are contain-| W 1% a pe in this 
ied by State CIO president Paulled in a document issued by the|the C said, 
| Krebs on the basis of an analysis|board itself Krebs declared. The}. : 
: 1 of o fthe board’s activities and de-|2let annual report of the NLRB, | . 
covering the fiscal year endin ma 


cisions in the past five years. 
Krebs said that “a monumental!June 30, 1956, gives statistica 
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the State Mayer's ‘Happiness’ Spoiled - 
_Aroun d healthy formula for the relations of Can‘t Find ‘Qualified’ Negr 0 


NTON. — ar.|(man to man, and man to society, | 
ly Pree Fe vir fe oe ay ev or gamble with the risk of total) MONTCLAIR.—“Nothing would state's CIO's Human Relations 
school districts throughout the state destruction. make me more happy than to ap- work, said: 


in May. Elementary schools had|) AUTO FRAUD point a colored person to the board. “Qualifications are a two-way é 
1,258 vacancies and high schools) NEWARK. — Two partners of } weuiide’’ hesitate-to de eo if atttee Everyone has attributes in 
‘some field which the other does 


864. Dr. Frederick Raubinger, state an Irvington used Car agency were te » 
education commissioner " issued a sasoa:s to one year jail nll by qualified person were suggested. not.” 
plea to former teachers to “seri-| Judge Edward Gaulkin for selling The above words were spoken Chapin told the Mayor and the 
ously consider amar ~ service oan cars as “leftover” new models. by es Mayor ph ny ge: town commissioners that Dr. Haw- 
in this time of critical shortage.”|Two salesmen for the same firm| Yor was answering all ae “ . 
kins as well qualified as Rob- In 1952, 72 t of NLRB 
He also urged college graduates to| were fined $250 each and given|quest of the Non-Partisan Voters, ne ipa res ba Electric C élections bald aR esky Ay ‘of ; 


onsi ions to. . ouncil for the appointment of a 
consider taking summer sessions to three years probation. Som Rag ppo prey 4 te or” bak the wale: wit , total of 687. 
a s . 000 workers selecting: union bar- 


obtain courses needed for teaching} pepRy, WINS : | 
next fall. Montclair Board of. Education.| business reasons—thus creating the “VV | 4 
HOUSING BILLS octagon, 3 ee Se More than 6,000 of Montclair's| present vacancy. He also told them) S#ining i the Jersey labor 

NEWARK. — Mayor Leo Carlin| our hat off ee eticanes population of 43,900 is colored. “There is a a of exclusion in rn Bm eile Bes 
has called on the State Legislature crowded conditions on a Pennsy!- But the Mayor's words didn't fool aie Me ’ of Ed Rs ype NLRB elections : ted in victori 
to a prove six bills now pending vania R. R. train between Trenton Ne ro leaders im the area. ‘They the T C °° — for the union with 997.000 oe 
which would implement the recom- and Newark and refused to give up rea ized the Mayor was simply| we eee. ° bar . Ww ors 
mendations made by the state’s| his ticket unless he got a seat. He trying to soften, under cover of the _The request of the Voters Coun- selecting gaining agents. 
Middle Income Housing Study was arrested spent. a night in old, discredited “not qualified”|cil for a Negro member on the| “This reduction in the percentage 
Commission. One of the bills would |;.; characterization, his refusal to ap-|board has the support of the local/ of elections won and members add- 
S e wid jail, and the next morning was con-|~"~ | eel ; 
put to a_referendum vote as t0/victed as a disorderly person in Point a Negro. NAACP chapter, the Montclair to union rolls can certainly be 
whether the state's credit should be| Newark magistrate’s court. But| The Mayor's answer is “an in- Civic Association and the Trinity) attributed to the NLRB's broaden- 

ledged up to $100 million for County Judge James Guiliano, hear-|sult to our intelligence” one Negro Presbyterian Church. captive audience 
loans for middle income housing ing Davis’ appeal, set aside the con-| leader told the Afro-American. Ph | all agen lage os por 

evelopments.  erkeved “ bo | n- can Vo Coun-| egroes ready, willing an ' 

Tepe a “Canny mvt tec” The Now Para, Voters Comin Nemes tl, goal Ste wheh entoumgs nd ale me 
dle housin 18 badly needed in ‘seven Negro residents of Mont-| whole city on the Boar of Educa- a a gg : : gly ym " 


Newark and none is being built. In| . Benjamin Collier, an official of |, _| tion, is 
fact, no private rental thor at | the Urban League, succeeds C. wil-| “air adh rar sarge wo mgy ro ques. 7 


er at ieee 'pointment. After indicating how! But Mayor William Dill doesn't Hee 
all has been built in Newark during | !ard sethes a8 Cane ae the | spp” he would be to appoint a} believe so. He seems to be deter- Mi > sabes Kiet al inane , 


: ; “ > . > >. | 
tn lace f ” Newark Mayors Commission on! ,, ag ' “took : 
sts gt tl te Group Relations. . . . Jerry Leo-| Negro, the Mayor declared: mptene: to Seep. that: Toning. 208 ‘against employers useless Krebs 


JERSEY SKEETERS .- aldi. f : “NI f th lored per-|Clusion in several areas of town | * 
, paldi, former president Local 447, one of the seven Colored per a ‘said. “Uni filed "1,000 f 
e: : a hile h ks | Said. nions ; ewer 
NEW BRUNSWICK. — So you [UE, AFL-CIO, elected vice-presi-|$0ns suggested to me by the Non of haw ale if bylbver 4 ~~ paps unfair labor practices in 1956 than 


thought the Garden State had the dent of the commission. ... . First; Partisans Voters Council and the n a 
biggest and the mostest of hungry five and one-half months saw 87.9 other groups jointly has enough eX- point a qua ified Negro. ry Baie peepee an rin othe es som 
mosquitoes. Well, you're wrong. At| percent traffic increase over last| perience in either of these fields—| We have no crystal ball. But we|) ontovere has esi aheinel 
_ that's — os nt 9 ig year on New Jersey Turnpike. . . Sheers maintenance and personnel on _ —" ts ~ Son aro 100 veabenl: } 
chairman of the Entomology De-| Thomas Gangemi, only Victory Tic-| work—in my opinion.” shou i a “qualified” Negro! ,. " 
partment at Rutgers says. And he/ {et candilahe to lose in ate City; Among the seven outstanding from the names suggested to him 7 rs om contennn Som. te 
ought to kndw. He's an expert on! Commission election last May, now] i: ‘by the Voters Council. The “quali-|#"ti-union bias on the part of the 
; , beer ms Ys citizens nominated by the Voters|-” ~ ., ‘ NLRB renders futile the filing of 
the problem. New Jersey has lost ' suing to void civilian absentee ; . | fication gag is an old one that con- - : 8 
all claim to the skeeter champion-! ballots on basis of fraud—thus mak-|COU™! is Dr- Lincoln Hawkins, | vinces no one anymore. And it’s|Charges which is reflected in the 
nao the Lge mer says. It's Cali-|ing him winner over Kennyite|/™ember of the Montclair Planning not good politics, either. filed by. oe of charges 
ormia and Florida now. former Mayor Bernard Berry. . . .| Board, a chemical engineer, quali-/ More than 6,000 Negroes—over 
C a the — a that the/1,215 seniors, 245 less than last fied also in the fields of electrical,!3,000 of them: registered voters— The New Jersey labor leader 
i en ho : —_ e against bw year, graduated from Newark S civil and mechanical engineering. |to ether with white friends: who made his remarks at a testimonial 
7 y me i J ar trom won. ‘And! seven public high schools. cee Gov.) But neither Dr. Hawkins or any abhor discrimination whether it's in' dinnner for James Jaffe, who is re- 
M — ree Say set up @ — |Meyner told 710 high scool seniors of the others were able to meet|Montgomery or Montclair . . .|tiring as assistant director of the 
abso ho ag cath cng epee a eg “. J. Boys State at Rut- the Mayor's “qualifications.” might. be decisive at an election in|New York region of the NLRB. 
Bind Hager didn't hel suis y| gers that favors vote for 18-year-| Arthur Chapin, president of the|determining Mayor Dill’s “qualifica-|Krebs praised Jaffe as “an out- 
pe esrb te Pp matters any-iolds. .. . 7;200 persons sv $35,-/ Voters Council and director of the! tions” £0 hold his present job. standing public servant who. . . 
MENTAL ILLNESS 000 to see Paterson we terweight (eee enanaseneeeneesesaeaseaneeneasesecesseeenesres discharg his obligations in a fair 


and impartial manner.” 


ATLANTIC CITY. — Human re-| Vince Martinez defeat Cuba’s Kid 
lations are in a high state of ten-| Gavilan in Roosevelt Stadium, Jer- , 
sion today according to Dr. Nathan sey City. .. . Joseph Morecraft, Jr., : try’s oil companies under the anti- 
Ackerman, Columbia University,/of Dunellen, named by Gov. Mey- , trust laws. He said the recent Su- 
: preme Court decision in the GM- 


who spoke here before the National! ner to succeed Paul Troast as chair- 

Conference of Jewish Communal man of N. J. Turnpike Authority. | duPont case opens the way for the 
Service. In a world of the atom |. Ys oe a indicted in| C@SeSaQmEsaweSsSsSsQesssseagssareaaAessonomwaae | lustice Department i act. 

bomb the danger mounts steadily, |v nion County or conspiracy to sell! eA, TH INSURANCE of the average family’s expenses for| Sinclair Refinery, which granted 
he said. “It is do or die; find a! indecent literature. Both the State AFL and CIO health service. a wage increase amounting to $9 
have been dissatisfied for some} 9-~—pPremiums have been increas-|million a year, “immediately in- 


GE WORKERS LOSE JOBS time with the health and hospitali-| ing continually. | : creased its wholesale prices to 
| zation plans now in effect in New 3.—Very. little development in | Doost Pe wr ee DY 
ersey. State CIO secretary-treasur- over million a year,” Krebs 
BLOOMFIELD > Back in 1954 evidence of just how much a GE Je “et Leonardis, in a report ~~ as of ‘<a said. The oil industry va been able 
General Electric promised its promise is worth. prepared for circulation to all New pe moe en ee snaihil. to “achieve immunity from anti- 
workers in the Bloomfield plant) While the workers are protesting) Jersey CIO local unions entering Se ke = sa ho TesponsiDls| trust laws despite the fact its mo- 
that none of them would lose their’, company’s treatment CE offi.\into negotiations for health, wel- ity tor quality of care. _... ._|nopolistic pricing policies: and 
jobs as a result of transfers of Qja}< vaguely deny the union’s fare and hospitalization benefits, The CIO has four objectives) scandalous profits were one of the 
whole departments to Trenton,| Jims, states flatly that present plans are'Leonardis said. He listed these as — causes of the current in- 
Tyler, Texas and Bridgeport, Con- Henry Pierce, GE personnel of-|not meeting the needs of most New complete pre-payment for medical|flationary trend,” the CIO leader 
care; comprehensive benefits giv-| declared. 


neticut, ficial j ; ) i¢| Jersey workers. 
icial in the Bloomfield plant, is| Jersey ing-a complete range of health 


But today Bloomfield GE indefinite about ho k-| Leaders of Jersey unions are get- ) 
: atk i ting together with leaders of unions/|S& vices; effective organization of UNEMELOXMENS FAS 


workers, members of the AFL-|, t th te 
C1O, IUE, are wearing huge lapel thar’ 200.” wsagicea tons a os Soc in other states seeking new means|the personnel ———. services;} Within a 10-day period all three 
buttons accusing the big monopoly; fie admits “some older employ-|of getting adequate medical pro- and direct attention to the quality/branches of the New Jersey gov- 


of callously reneging on their) ees" may have suffered in the job|tection for their members, Leon- of service provided. . ernment acted favorably on — 


promises. : | _ |transfer, but again is vague as to|ardis said. Union sponsored health} HOLDERMAN WINS ing unemployment insurance 
Charles Ziegler, local union how many. “To the best’ of my|plans, providing full-hospitalization| State Labor Commissioner Carl fits to workers not eligible for va- 
president, says that since the trans- knowledge none with seniority of|and medical care under union aus-|Holderman calls the decision of Su-}©@40n pay, but forced to take time 
off in plant vacation shut downs. 


fer of home heating, cooling fur-|95 years.” he observes optimisti-|pices have expanded greatly in the! perior Court Judge Mark Sullivan, 
nace machinery and other d rt-| cally. | , past few years, he said, and local oddedliag sri sme Inc., Newark,| The Legislature passed such a 
ments “almost 700 persons ave; The Bloomfield GE situation is' officials are considering this in re-|to register as an employment|bill, the Governor signed it, and 
lost their jobs, about 150 this just one more example of the call-|lation to finding a solution to the!agency, a “victory for the workers|the State Supreme Court even got 
year. He says People with 25) ous disregard on the part of the|needs of Jersey workers. of New Jersey.” The company was|into the act by reversing an earlier 
or more years seniority are being huge industrial giants for their) The CIO leader listed four basic] fighting the ruling made by Hold-!decision it made against. workers 
transferred to lower paying jobs employeés—the men and women) weaknesses in present voluntaryjerman, and had _ instituted suit|getting UC benefits. The Supreme 
right in our own plant. who are responsible for the com-/plans now in existence. _jagainst him and Attorney General Court decision, a 4-2 vote, said 
To bring the situation to the at-/pany’s huge profits. The lapel but-|_ 1.-Although a big ‘majority of| Richman. the previous ruling. was based - 
mistal nae Rime 


tention of the public union mem-'tons being worn b n_ mem-|CIO members are covered by. OIL INDUSTRY | a : remy: tbe pS ade 
Aig) bets are Boortings big 3% ‘inch ibers are reminders of General E lec-jpayment plans, these plans usually} State CIO leader iu Krebs ‘has|the Unemployment Compensation —_ theme 
buttons, ‘The buttons are vis le! tric duplicity. vo’ Fonly take eare, of about one-third! called for prosecution of the cotin-|Law.” 1 Site call lags coach eon AES eee 
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a team of 4 Worker readers 


It is a modest, quiet effort, not 
: one of too aol ballyhoo 
perha But it is sufficiently 
rare these days to be worth the 
telling. 

We're talking about. a group 
of four of our readers up in 
Manhattan's North Harlem area 
who have been steadily plugging 
to build a Worker route 
past couple of months. 

“Three of us started with 30 
Workers a week just about two 
months ago,” one of the grou 
told us. “We sold them es 
week, some to the same people 
and the rest to different —— 
Soon we were getting a few 
regular customers. 

“Now, there are four of us. 


We sell 49 papers each week. 
Twenty of these go to people 
who have become pe read- 
ers. Many of them us a 
the door with Shyer money in 
hand. know the ae As 
coming are ready, for 

Our friend sells ten of ni 
Workers herself; All of them 
now go to the same people, 
who buy them regularly. 


“I'm going up to 15 now,” she 
said. She expects to continue 
with the ten regular customers, 
and to sell the additional five 
through door-to-door canvass, in 
about two hours. This includes 
some chatting with the regular 
customers. 

Just as she is increasing her 


theirs. And so the 


order of papers, she thinks 
others in the group will jack up 
present 40 


are to be increased again. This, 


she indicates, is by no means | 


the limit. 


One of her customers takes 
two copies, one for a buddy. 


When she first knocked at the | 


door and explained about the 
paper, his reaction was: “I 
should say I want that paper. 
seg: Siediaebecrars! cag Tell 
you at; give me two copies.” 

He’s been as the two cop- 
ies since. © 

Thus there are many Ameri- 


cans who would want to read 


our paper if they had the chance. 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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Fallout in Calif. Town Cuts 
Every Person’s Life 6¥ 


By STEVE MURDOCK 


QUINCY, Calif. — The most 
noticeable thing to a newcomer 
to Quincy is probably the air. 

It’s fragrant and fresh—sweet 
with the odor of new-cut timber. 
Smog is not a problem in this 
town of $,251, although the 
smoke from the sawmills some- 
times hangs heavy in the still, 
summer air. 

But air has qualities that can 
neither be seen nor smelled. 

It was such a quality that 
made the air of this small moun- 


tain community a national head- 
line on May 29. 


“Fallout it in Sierra,” said the 


Steel Price Hike Shows Who's Guilt y 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE WHOLE COUN- 
TRY is talking of the stead- 
ily falling dollar, and the 
angry accusing finger points 
at the monopolies, especial- 
ly at those in steel. 

Whether we are in the midst 
of inflation is no longer a debat- 
ed issue. Big Business has been 
selling the line of ae 
that wage raises are mainly re- 
sponsible for higher prices. Ev en 


the President gave endorsement | 


to this claim in his press con- 
ference last week. But the an- 
nouncement by the steel compa- 
nies of a new average $6 hike 
in the price of a ton of steel— 
the third raise to a total of 
$19.50 within a year—left hard- 
ly any basis for the Big Busi- 
ness claim. 

That seems to be the straw 
that has broken the camel's 
back. A cry against-the steel in- 
terests has arisen from all sec- 
tors of the penton Pow 
ing employer steel users 
my has ae been heard the 
past in similar situations. 

The issue has become The 
People _ vs. The Monopolies. It 
is breaking through in Corigress 
with several congressional com- 
mittees directing an investigat- 
ing eye on Big Business opera- 
tions. Next gy A the long 
awaited public aba wi of the 
Kefauver anti-monopoly oe real 

will get under way in Washin g- 
ton, with a look into the prac- 
tices of the steel industry high 
on its agenda. 

Members of both parties in 
Congress, feeling «backhome 
pressure, have Sediemoad the 
steel price hike on the floor and 
in committee. 


TBs ssi 
THE TRADE UNION move- 
ment has renewed with fresh 


papers as a radioactive atomic 
cloud from the May 28 tests at 
the Nevada proving grounds was 
carried north and west instead 
of east as the experts had expect- 
ed. - 


“THIS town,” 
Alden, editor and publisher of 
The Feather River Bulletin, “is 
pretty radioactive conscious.” 

The per capita ownership of 
Geiger counters happens to be 
high in Plumas county where 
many a lumber worker, farmer 
or merchant: likes to do some 
spare time searching for urani- 
um in the surrounding canyons 
that onee yielded millions in 
_ gold, 


says Rodney. 


So it didn’t take a team from 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
to tell Quincy residents the air 
over the town was radioactive 

on May 29 and in the days that 
followed. Their own Geiger 
counters told them. 

“Otherwise,” explains Alden, 
“there’s no way of telling.” Im- 
mediately, that is. 

* 


ALAN CRANSTON, presi- 
dent of the California Democrat- 
ic Council, told the Democratic 
Club of Quincy right after the 
fallout the Plumas county inci- 
dent could be expected to short- 
en the life of each Quincy area 
resident an average 6% hours. 

What worries the people. here 


i 


vigor its demand fos a full con- 
gressional investigation of the 
wage-price-profit-investment pol- 


icies of the big corporatiors>\It 
wants a determination of the 
responsibility for the — 
inflation trend that has brou 
the ninth consecutive mon iy 
rise in the government's cost of 
living index.to the all-time hi 

of 19.6 percent above pre-Ko- 
rea prices—almost four percent 
above a year ago—with no end 
of the spiral in sight. 


N EXT. WEEK The Worker will be 12 pages. 


_is our: summer-vacation | size which will continue through - 


, 
That 


The Kefauver committee is 
spotlighting the so-called “price- 
wa siong industries, like steel 

meat packing, automo- 
oy chemical, oil. Those indus- 
tries, each dominated by a hand- 
ful of corporations — like the 
“Big Three” in auto; the “Big 
Five” in packing; the ‘ “Big Six 
in steel; the ‘ “Big Four’ in rub- 
ber or copper—set the prices on 
materials that go into the man- 
ufacture of everything else. 

The committee will seek to 


determine whether competition 


still affects the prices set by- 


these combinations of monopo- 
lies; whether: their, profit.; poli-,, 
cies are not the main )influence ,., 


is that such effects are cumu- 
lative, and the tests are countin- 
uing in Nevada. 

As a result, this 102-year-old 
community, nestled in a moun- 
tain meadow 3,433 feet up in 
the Sierra Nevada, has become 
the center of a demand for an 
end to atomic bomb tests. 

The local Democratic club 
adopted a resolution on June 5, 
calling upon the Government 

. to cease experiments the ef- 
fects of which are not known.” 
The resolution is being sent to 
500 Democratic clubs through- 
out the state for concurrence. 

The resolution warns “ 
other communities in the United 
States and in other nations may 


consumers get any benefit at all 
from the tremendous increase 


in productivity, especially with. 


the help of automation. 

David J. McDonald, whose 
steel union is close to the prob- 
lems of the steel industry and 
has done a tremendous amount 
of research into its economics, 
denounced the latest. price hike 
as dangerous. He said the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp. could pay 
the installment ” wage and 
other benefits that came due 
last Monday under the three- 


year pact signed last year “and 


reduce prices $6 a ton instead 
of raising them by that eevee 
and end 1957 


: SI 


OUFrS 


be similarly exposed in the fu- 
ture.” 
* 

CRANSTON came here after 
accusing the AEC of “deception” 
and challenging the Commission 

. . . to affirm or ‘deny the 
amount of radiation which befell 
the people of Quincy and which 
may befall the: people of other 
communities . . . shortens life, 
increases dangers of cancer and 
leukemia and leaves a legacy 
of disease and deformities for 
humans vet 

While here, Cranston, with 
the backing of the lecal club, 
wired the AEC to “. . . stop 
evading the issue by claims that 
the amount — radiation = , 
sorbed by -aggenandle 
Quincy was yo in view 
the overwhelming scientific be 
dence that any amount of radia- 
tion is harmful,” . 

Such an expression by Demo- 
crats is not unimportant here, 
This is Democratic country. 
The county is represented in the 
state Assembly by Pauline Davis 
from nearby Portola, Its state 
Senator is Stanley Arnold from 
Susanville. The Congressman is - 
Clair Engle from Red Bluff. 
Democrats all. 

* 


ALDEN, while deploring the 
obvious fact that the Democrats 
are making some political hay 
out of the incident, has thrown 
the editorial weight of his 90- 
year-old paper behind the cam- 
paign for an end to the test. 

“Political issue or not,” —e 
wrote in his edition of June 13, 
“the loc: al club was right in its 
stand , 

And besides. the white-haired 
editor added, hadn’t the AEC 
already made it a political ques- 
tion? 

“if the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and its agents, feeling 
that confession of a stupid blun- 
der might have unfavorable po- 
litical reactions against the fed- 
eral -administration, falsely 
pooh-poohs_ the effects of the 
situation, isn’t that resorting to 
politics?” , 


THE EXCITEMENT has 
now waned from the days right 
after the test biast when an 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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NAACP Convention 
To Right-to-Vote 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


DETROIT—The 1,000 delegates who attended the 48th 
annual NAACP convention last week in the beautifully ap- 


pointed Veterans Memorial Building directed their concen- : 


trated attention to the Deep South. 

This year they have talked more 
about the right to vote—political 
power—and less about the legal as- 
sault on segregated schools. In- 
creasing the Negro vote in the 


South was placed by Dr. Chan- 


; 


ning Tobias, NAACP board chair-| 
man, in his keynote address as the 
primary step in “a plan of action 
to meet the present (civil rights) 
crisis.” And the convention adopt- 
ed the essence of Dr. Tobias’ state- 
ment as a resolution. | 


Politically the convention reiter- 
ated its standard non-partisan pol- 
icy in political action, but there 


pian who is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, was un- 
doubtedly in the mind of Rep. 
Charles C. Diggs, Jr., the Michi- 
gan Democrat, when he said: 

“If the Republican Party is really 
sincere and determined in its re- 
cently announced campaign to in- 
crease its newly-won strength in 
the South it can find rich deposits 
of ore among prospective southern 
Negro voters.” 

The applause which interrupted 
Rep. Diggs at this point continued 
when he added: | 

“I hope the Republicans will fill 
the vacuum left by the local Demo- 
cratic organizations in many of 


*.* | 
were overtones of recognition that| these 


; 


there had been a mass shift toward: 
the Republican Party. This shift, a/ 
protest against Egy — re 
Democrats te do anything about: > 
James O. Eastland, the Mississip-| ¥“*°. denied the right to vote. 
Pointing this out to prove the “in- 
divisibil 
‘kins joined most other speakers in 


; 


and disillusionment at the anomaly 
of a Democratic Party which seeks 
to satisfy the needs of Negroes and 
Dixieerats at the same time. Sens. 
John Kennedy (D-Mass), Estes Ke- 
fauver (D-Tenn) and Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore) were singled out for warn- 
ings because of their vote to send 
the civil’ rights bill to the Eastland 
committee which would bury it. 


Civil liberties, the right to or- 
ganize and advocate, as upheld by 
the Supreme Court in recent cases, 
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“CHICAGO — Despite the U.S. 
State Department, it now appears 


quite certain that a sizeable and 
representative yeuth delegation 
from the United States will i- 
cipate in the sixth world Youth 
“inate in Moscow opening July 

A small but perservering com- 
mittee of young people organized 
{the Midwest Festival Committee 
several months ago and hurdled 
many obstacles put in their path. 
With assists from one of the major 
Chicago newspapers, help from a 
Chicago congressman and aid 
from many volunteer enthusiasts, 
the committee is preparing to 
launch its delegation to the Festi- 


*, 

« ‘ 

falc a 
is Se 


REV. KING 


as against the limited and sin 
minded objective of the NAACP. 
Wilkins said the differences would 
be fought out in a friendly manner val 


rithout hi: t ° 
Without Bare te the siinaoe Heading up this endeavor in the 
* _ «midwest, is a charming 23-year old 
MANY delegates were dissatis-| blonde, Barbara Perry, who car- 
fied with the failure of labor lead- 


were highlighted in the conven- 
tion’s public sessions as important 
to civil rights. Resolutions reflected 
sentiments. Speakers and 
delegates recognized also that both 
Negroes and whites were losing the 
right to advocate desegregation and 
to organize for it because Negroes 


ity” of freedom, Roy Wil- 
asking white citizens, especially in 
‘the South to “come over to the 
‘Lord's side” against segregation. 

| In connection with white allies 


for Negro freedom fighters, it was| 


‘brought out by Wilkins and Leon- 
‘ard Woodcock. GM director for 
ithe United Auto Workers Union, 
»that there are areas of difference 
between the labor movement and 
the NAACP. It was not stated what 
the areas were but it is known that 
‘there have been strains, especially 
in the South, on the‘ Negro-labor 
alliance. In the North there have 
been instances where the NAACP 


ers present at the convention to dis-| the last apes a _ 
‘cuss proposals for improving the|*“™Y;, WO0 Consiers hersel a@ pon- 
rar A os adel tana ng if 4 itical “independent,” also voted for 
wre ights stand of Southern TaCe the liberal Illinois Democratic con- 
unions. But the mere recognition | gressman from her district, Barrett 


that there are areas of strain opens | O'Hara. 
* 


ithe door to such a discussion. 
“In a speech, studded with ideas) MISS PERRY has been a storm 


and eloquently delivered before the center of activity since she, and 
largest mass meeting, except the | her friends embarked on the Festi- 
closing rally, the Rev. Martin Lu-! val project. Last fall, President 
‘ther King, Jr., repeated a proposal Eisenhower made a speech urging 
he made last year. Dr. King urged) that the people of the world should 
the addition of mass passive resis- know and understand each other. 


tance with the “weapon of love” as This approach inspired her, Miss | 


a desegregation tactic. \P erry has said, to help organize 
Segregation ought to be resisted |* delegation of American young 
“wherever it is,” he said, to thund-| People to join with young peop 
“even if such resis-|{70m throughout the world at the 
‘international gathering of young 
people to be held in Moscow. 
Coordinating their efforts with 
groups in other parts of the United 
States, the Midwest committee has 
reported a widespread favorable 
response to its appeal for partici- 
pants in the Moscow gathering. 


‘erous applause, 
tance means going to jail, or even 
death.” At the same time he en- 
dorsed the legal assault on jimcrow 
and called for all-out support to 
the NAACP in such efforts. The 
resolution committee did not re- 
spond to the proposal by Dr. King, 
however. | 

There was retiterated the stand- 
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ried the Eisenhower banner during 
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|| By SAM KUSHNER © |A personal appeal for help to the 


State Department in Washington 
resulted in a big runaround. 

Ed Lahey, chief of the Chicago 
Daily News staff, in reporting Miss 
Perry's trials and. tribulations in 
Washington, said, “The State De- 
partment and the White House 
gave a-_young Chicago girl the 
brushoff in six assorted sizes when 
she tried to get an answer to a 
serious question.” 

Throughout their battle to get 
approval for the U. S. delegation 
the Chicago Daily News has given 
considerable coverage to the activi- 
ties of this youthful midwest 
group. 5 


CONGREEMAN O'HARA, in a 
speech on.the House of Represen- 
tatives floor, needled the Eisen- 
-hower administration for refusing 
to assist Miss Perry. He said, “she 
(Barbara Perry) has come to Wash- 
ington ‘in an attempt to see the 
President and to ask him point 
blank if he does not trust the youth 
of America to the same extent that 
she in the Youth for Eisenhower 
movement trusted him. 

“I hope that the President's time 
will permit of giving an appoint- 
‘ment to this young woman in or- 
der that they may discuss freely 
the matter that is puzzling her.” 

Neither President Eisenhower 
nor Secre of State Dulles saw 
'the young lady.-In spite of the 


le; Washington brushoff, the delega- 


tion is on its way. and passports are 
reported to have been issued to the 
| applicants who desire to go to the 
Festival. | 

The young midwest people seem 
to have another mission in going 
to Moscow. The festival which is 
held every two years, will un- 
doubtedly receive an invitation to 


seen ———=! come to the United States in 1959. 


those states and permit full partici-|has had to challenge labor unions) ,,q positions against segregated,man to be in his place.when it, The committee has said, “We 


pation of Negroes within the party 
structure,” 
| * 

THIS was the strongest state- 
ment from which Republicans 
could take some comfort but it was 
clear from the tone of many of the 
speeches and their reception that 
there was a deep-going bitterness 


Arms Parle 


By OBSERVER 
HAROLD _STASSEN has at last 
presented the U. S. plan to suspend 
nuclear test explosions for a 10- 
month period. A condition for stop- 
ping the tests would be agreement 
to negotiate ending the manufac- 
ture of new nuclear bombs. 
When President Eisenhower's 
disarmament aide finally put the 
proposal on the table at the Lon- 
don meeting of the UN subcommit- 
tee on disarmament another indi- 
rect tribute was thus paid to the 
world-wide pressure for banning 
the tests. But it has come as a shock 
‘to many Americans to learn that 
the world is not at all certain that 
our country will stand by the ver 
proposal which Stassen ssiesaiattl. 
Thus, the authoritative chief of the 
N. Y. Times Washington Bureau, 
James Reston, wrote last Sunday 
(June 30): 
“Even if the. Soviets were to 


agree to all the proposals being put 
to them in Londen by Harold E. 


States territory from the air, and 
arm _reduction,. it _is . doubtful 
whether the Administration would 
sign the treaty.” 


ABOUT the strange delays in 
presenting the Stassen plan Thom- 
as Hamilton of the Times cabled 
Jast Sunday from London that one 
of the Western delegates “is unde- 


‘armament talks at all because the 


on the issue of job discrimination. 
_There is a current difference be- 
tween the labor movement and the 
NAACP on support to an anti-seg- 
regation amendment to the school 
construction bill, 


| Woodcock ar 
ferences resulte 
objectives of the labor movement 


i a | -————_— -_- eo 


LLOYD 


Veils.” That the fault was not Stas- 


'sen’s was made clear in a stinging 


‘column by Walter Lippmann in 
ithe N. Y. Herald-Tribunté (July 2). 


After noting*that Stassen was get- 

ting little support from the Ad- 

‘ministration Lippmann added: 

Stassen about ending nuclear bomb| “The greatest doubt has been dent has acted the part, not of a 

tests, inspecting Soviet and United | raised as to whether the President 
| 


wants an agreement, or whether 


he could now persuade the Senate 


to ratify an agreement.” 
: The sharp division in. the Ad- 
ministration is underlined by Lipp- 
mann’s comment: 

“The truth is that the United 
States is not really using the dis- 


President and his Administration 


cided. whether.Mr. Stassen’s. mara- 
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‘statesman who has a policy but/ing prospects. President Eisenhow- 


housing, for improving the employ-|comes up for a vote. This way, 
ment status of Negro workers and/ every delegate felt, lay a decisive 
‘pressure for action by the Presi-|turn in the fight “even if some of 
'dent’s: Committee on Government US lose our lives along the way.” 
Contracts. But the 48th NAACP; They were thinking about the 


would like to see it held in Chi- 
cago in 1959.” 

While the full number of parti- 
cipants in the American delgation 
is not known at this writing, the 


‘convention might be called a “right| power without which democracy 


. i . 
bill and warned every Congress-‘ter resisters of law and order. 


response reported by the Midwest 


ued that these dif-|to vote” convention. It called the! withers to the scabby stage it has| Festival Committee, indicate both. 
from the complex civil rights bill a “right to vote”|reached in Mississippi and her sis-|a large and varied delegation of 


American people at Moscow. 
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How ignominious the President; Drew Middleton to the N. Y. Times 
has made this country appear in Guy 2) which described the grave 
in the eyes of the world was indi-| difficulties surrounding the Lon-| 
cated in Lippmann’s words: don talks} Said Middleton: 

“During the past few weeks,| “There was a tendency in some 
with Mr. Stassen abroad in Lon-|diplomatic circles to blame the 
don to speak for him, the Presi-| stiffening attitude of the United 
States Government for the darken- 


of a puzzled man who is thinking! er’s initial eagerness for suspension 
out loud.” : of nuclear tests without the strict- 
* | est conditions -was said to have 
BUT there are men in Washing-| been modified by Mar by Ad- 
ton who are not at all sieuiid. miral Arthur W. R , retiring 
They aren't flipping from one side chairman of the Joint Chief of; 
to another on this disarmament is-| Staff, and Lewis L. Strauss, chair- 
sue. They just don’t want disarma-)man of the Atomic Energy Com- 
ment. Above .all, they don’t want! misison.” ; 
to stop the hydrogen bomb race. 


7 


are not convinded?” #i 4°) Hee, 


* | 
« Their, names ase known.to alld. .IN. every,..example. of .Dulles:| 
-disarma~:brinkmanshipy from the:Korean.war} 


byte Indochina, Radigrd, has plas 


yi 


9 
oings-on 
this same dangerous game. And 
from the beginning too it was 
Strauss who opposed even the 
slightest -effort to curb the hydo- 
gen bomb race to oblivion. 

It was Strauss who arranged the 
“clean bomb” show as a macabre 
kind of “hidden persuader” effort 
to stem the rising tide of agreement 
in the London talks. A cogent com- 
ment on this “clean bomb’ method 
of killing appeared in the letter 
columns of the N. Y. Times last 
Tuesday. David R. Inglis, a physi- 
cist-at the Argonne National Lab- 
oratory, wrote: 

“Just now when, for the first 
time there appears to be some like- 
lihood of making a beginning in 
agreement on arms limitation’ by 
halting tests, great publicity has 
suddenly been given to the possi- 
bilities of developing relatively 
‘clean’ and relatively ‘small’ H- 
bombs—convenient, tactically con- 
trollable weapons of enormous de- 
structive power.” 

The letter points out how this 
became part of a campaign to con- 
tinue the tests and then warns: 

“Let it not be thought that a war 
with ‘clean’ H-bombs will be a 
tolerable war. Let us remind our- 
selves that it would mean carnage 
such as man has never known, ob- 
literation : institutions 
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An Inside Look at How Ford 


Made $10 Billion 


DETROIT. — Lots of workers 
wonder how a company like Ford 
can build 62 new plants since 1946, 
when at that time the company 
claimed it was “broke” and had a 
non-profit “T-model” production 
setup. The worker wonders also 
how Ford in that 10-year period 
made over $10 million in profits. 


Since 1946 


in the five-year period. The ‘com- 
pany deducts $200,000 a year for 
ive years, from its income and it 
pays taxes on the reduced amount. 
Its profits therefore are under- 
stated, before taxes in each of the 
five years; its taxes to Uncle Sam 
are reduced substantially and its 
after. tax 


rofits are understated as 


The AFL-CIO “Economic Trends well. At the end of the five years 


and Outlook” tells part of the tale the sn 
million doll 


of how. 


has written off the one 
ars, thus getting tax 


It- says that large corporations free from Uncle Sam an interest free 


have been receiving substantial $1 million loan. If anyone gives or 
government subsidies since Novem- asks Federal aid for schools “that's 


ber 1950, in th eform of five-year, socialism.” 


depreciation of “emergency facili- 
ties.” 


From 1950 to 1957, the govern- 


ment issued 22,000 loans to big, line in the shop. 
Here is how it works. A com-| business and the total cost was $39| 


pany like Ford, GM, Chrysler who’ billion. 


wants this type of subsidy sends| 


In 1955 the Treasury Depart- 


to the Office of Defense Mobiliza- ment roughly estimiated its yearly 
yeears the cost of new plants and|loss in tax revenue from five-year 
tion a requset to write off in fiv | writeoffs like the’ above 22,000 
equipment it plans to install, in-}loans to be $4,464,000,000. This is 


stead of over a longer period of 20;how a Ford Motor Company can 


years that would etherwise apply 
under the tax law. 


‘make $10 billion in profits in the 
last 70 years. No wonder Henry 


All the company hes to do to get Ford II supported Eisenhower. 


an okay for this subsidy is to claim 
“it’s for the defense of the nation.” 
Say a company had a million-dollar 


And this is the company that 


screams. “inflation” when workers CCOnomie status of Negro workers. 
'wan ta wage increase or a shorter, 


- ee 


investment that is to be depreciated: Work week with no cut in pay. 


Looking Forward 


~ Use the Dog Days 


By CARL WINTER 


BETWEEN July 4 and Labor 
Day is a time calling for partic- 
ular alterness. This is the period 
when popular organizations usu- 
ally slew down or even suspend 
activities. Anticipated heat 
waves and “dog days’ serve as 
the excuse for many groups to 
abandon all meetings during 
July and August. 

But these warm months come 
in the midst of considerable un- 


il rights, without any of these 


amendments. 


At the same time, efforts are 


being made in Washington to 


speed new laws upsetting the 
Supreme Court's recent rulings 
in behalf of civil liberties, Fore- 


most among those is the intro- 
duction of bills by Senator Pot- 


ter and Congressman Walters 
to limit the Court's ban of trial 


‘finished business, this year, In 


evidence based on secret reports 


“at 


% 


Detroit, lines are still being shap- 
ed up for the mayoralty prim- 
aries which come in September. 
And even greater 
for position will develop in prep- 
eration for the councilmanic 
race, 

If the fall elections are to ad- 
vance democracy in City Hall, 
there will have to be unity of 
labor and the Negro people be- 
hind agreed-upon candidates, 
long before then, Otherwise, a 
number of ambitious self-start- 
ers may knock each other out, 
and an opportunity for winning 
Negro and labor representation 
will be lost. July 27 is the final 
date. for filing candidacies. So, 
the time for consultative con- 
ferences aimed at unity agree- 
ments is growing short. 

* 

ON THE NATIONAL LEV- 
EL, Congress may take advant- 
age of summer apathy among 
the voters to kill the pending 
civii rights bill. Or, it may crip- 
ple this measure, intended to 
protect the voting rights of Ne- 
gro citizens in the South, by 
saddling it with destructive 
amendments. One such cunning 
device is ‘the Dixiecrats’ so-call- 
ed trial-by-jury amendment. An- 
other is the proposal. to tack a 
national’ “right-to-work” law to 
‘the civil rights bill. Obviously, 
: n need to be told, 


anand, qn Jempediaty, vate far ¢iv- «x But dhe xepor sare 


ele edt Ud mete. 


jockeying | 


ifirst week of August for an annual 


by FBI informers. Unlike the 
civil rights bill, these anti-dem- 

ocratic measures are already ‘be- | 
ing rushed to the floor of Con- | 
gress for action. | 


And while the summer heat 
mounts, so does the Geiger- 
count of atomic fallout. We, 
here in the midwest, are report- 
ed to be in the nation’s “hot 
spot”—in terms of radioactivity. 
This is another danger | that 
won't pass by our waiting for 
cooler weather. Instead, these 
are the days for getting around 
among the neighbors with peti- 
tions to ask President Eisenhow- 
er to join the other big powers 
in- ending nuclear bomb tests. 


Despite the dog-days of July 


oo eee ee, 


WINDSOR. — The crushing un- 
employment situation here with 
over 10,000 idle is not being help- 


ed by Chrysler Corporation work- 
ing men overtime, who are engaged | 
in repairing hundreds of jobs 
“dinged” from s up and lack 
of manpower to do a thorough job 
when they come down the line. 

An uneasy concern rails 
among Chrysler workers stil work- 
ing here. The company has let it 
be known that the workers are to 
tak ethe last week of July and the 


ithe: period, for. annual: 


vacation. This in the past has been. 


changeover 


fh jevcow ey Iuk 
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of the model. 


| crimination. 


HOW ‘FORWARD LOOK: 
WORKS EN WINDSOR 


at 


DETROIT. — UAW president 
Walter Reuther charged before 
3,000 delegates at the NAACP con- 
vention that auto companies refuse 
to sign clauses with the union that 
would bar discrimination at the hir- 
ing gate. 

He claimed that the only an- 
swer to this is for a federal] FEPC 
law to be passed, which was taken 
by many to mean that the union 
is not going to wage any struggle 
in the 1958 contract negotiations 
for insertio nof the UAW’s model 
FEPC clause. 


That's the clause that bars dis- 
crimination in hiring, et Mea 
demands opening doors of skilled 
itrades to Negro youth and calls 
‘for equality all the way down the 


This is the first time a top UAW 
leader has said that employers won't 
sign and presented this alternative 
‘of legislation as the answer. Though 
‘with the present Congress and Sen- 
ate, how a federal FEPC law could 


@agers, Reuther didn't explain. 
Reuther’s speech before the con- 

vention contained little promises of 

aiding or helping to improve the 


Such as, struggles to upgrade them 
‘into better jobs, battle discrimina-; 
ltion at the hiring gates, fight for 
jobs for Negro women, or help Ne- 
gro youth to learn the new skills 
varising from automation. 

| Significantly missing was any 
pledge about unionizing the south, 
‘either on the part of th UeAW or 
the AFL-CIO, 

During the course of a long 
speech Coe the delegates he 
made no mention of the White Citi- 
zens Councils influence on parts of 
labor in the south and some of the 
‘problems the UAW is faced with 
in its southern locals because of 
WCC members. 

* 

| THE overall participation of Ia- 
-bor in the NAACP convention was 
reportedly more than in previous 
‘conventions, but its top leaders 
‘made no public committments on 
specific proposals of how labor can 
aid the battle against discrimina- 
| tion in its own field of economic is- 
“sues. 

A special dinner organized by 
some labor people at $4.50 a plate 
saw only full timers present and 
only generalities delivered on la- 
bors part in the battle against dis- 


and August, action is needed 
now in defense of civil rights, 
liberties, and peace. Even in the 
absence of regular meetings, un- 
ionists and others can be effec- 
tive by writing letters to the 
ress and to their congressmen, 
by talking to their neighbors 
and shopmates, helping change 
the political climate. 

These summer months need 
the addition of watch-dog days. 


the workers will come back and still, 
work on 1957 models. The new 


plan, labor leaders fear, will AN 


another huge layoff. when the 
plants have to shut down in Sep-) 
tember. One UAW leader termed 
the matter “The Mess at Chrysler.” 

The union’s requset for more 


manpower to meet production de-|| 
mands is met with a deaf ear by}j 


Chrysler. 


2 tion. 


get through the Dixiecrat ‘sabo-| 


for tractors. The FE workers were told to get ready to strike. 


ADDRESSING the graduating class at the University of Michi- 
gan two years ago, Chief Justice Earl Warren of the U. S. Supreme 
Court said: | me 

“Have no fear of taking a stand on public questions whether 
your reasoning conforms.to the majority or not. You will be eventu- 
ally respected for your independence, Conformity is no special virtue. 
Sometimes non-conformity is exactly the antidote needed to remedy 
a condition.” S 


TOP labor people deep in city politics, trying to pick winners’ 
for the 1957 municipal elections. ‘Trouble is ‘that it’s all top stuff 
with the rank and file not invelved or knowing what's going on. 


* 

HOW come Councilwoman Blanche Parent Wise never noted 

for her partiality towards labor, appointed W. G. Grant, financial 
secretary of Ford Local 600 to the Wayne County Board of Super- 
visors? Could it be that she hopes 600 will endorse her in the com- 
ing couneilmanic race. She sure is going to need help, as she just 
squeezed through before the flag waving, anti-unionism, 
don't get anyore elected any more in this % which was always 
her stock im trade. She is a darling of the “Improvement Associa- 


tion” crowd, 


* 

WATCH the lineup behind Dr. Eugene Keyes in Dearborn as 
he runs against white supremacist Mayor Hubbard. Watch also 
Hubbard's backers. 

* 


DOPE is that Michigan Supreme Court Justice George Ed- 
wards will be the candidate against incumbent U. S. Senator Petter 
in 1958. Lt. Gev. Hart is reckoned to be teo much of a lightweight 
and “barefoot boy from Grosse Pointe” type to win the labor vote 
against Potter. Edwards has a 800,000 majority in the recent court 
elections. That’s enough to take care of Potter the dopesters figure. 


* 
U. S. SENATOR Pat McNamara doesn’t want to run again in 
1960. Feels that he wants to take it easy. 
+ | 
AFLers at the Michigan State AFL confab last week had noth- 
ing to do but spend their expense money as they are a lame duck 
outfit, scheduled to go out of business’ around August. Some of 
them are meaning that “we have the money and the CIO has the 
wens fh Merger atmosphere not good, no CIO speaker spoke 
ere. 
* 
UAW radio technicians and public relations men_negotiating 
new contracts with their “bosses.” The grapevine has it that it 
might go to arbitration in one set of negotiations, it’s that rugged. 


Someone better “give a little.” 
* 


LIFTED eyebrows in Canadian labor circles about Ray Should- 
ers, CIO Packinghouse Workers leader's letter to the Windsor Star, 
praising the Star for its pro-labor attitude. The Star smashed the 
Newspaper Guild in its own setup, its anti-labor bias is known and 
abhorred by all Windsor labor. Ne one can figure out why Should- 
ers went off the beam, all he had to do was ask any Windsorite in 
the labor movement, the score. 


* 

MACHINE tool orders in May fell 20 percent below April and 
are 52 percent under 1956. This is a bellwether of what is going on 
in the auto industry. When they start dropping tool orders then some- 
thing is up. | 

* 

THE UAW radio program states that the U. S. Supreme Court 

has become a bastion against attacks on civil liberties. They are so 


right, but they'd better mobilize to help the American people te 


defend this court and its decisions from the foes of democracy like 
Eastland, Walter, Jenner and other remaining McCarthyites. After 
all who is it who are after the UAW but that crew of unionbusters. 


* 

THE UAW is proposing that a delegation of unionists shall 
wait on Vice-President Nixon and inform him of companies who are 
getting government contracts and refusing to hire Negroes with 
whites on an equal basis, or grant Negroes equal opportunities. 
Nixon is chairman of a federal committee whose job it is to police 
contracts so no discrimination is allowed. The NAACP is organiz- 
ing such a delegation. 

| * 

FARM Equipment delegates to a recent UAW confab on the 
1958 demands placed heavy emphasis on the: need for a shorter 
work week in that industry. Heavy layoffs have. seen employment 
drop in 1950 to the present time from 139,000 to 104,000. Thus 35.- 
006 shop jobs were swept away by automation and layoffs. This is 
one industry that needs trade with the socialist countries in the 
worst way. Peoples China isn't going to wait for ever to get some- 
one in America to accept orders totalling many millions of dollars 


oe 
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w attack on 


blamed for layoffs 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT, — Reactionary em- 
‘overs and their bought and paid 

bos press have come up with a new. 

angle on their attack on organized’ 
labor here. They falsely charge that 

Michigan’s close to 200,000 unem- 

shoot and closed down plants is 

due to labor’s “excessive” demands. 

A similar cr yis being put up in: 

Windsor by the brass check press 

there, i.e. the Windsor Star. 

This new assault on labor comes; 
as unemployment is expected to 
reach 230,000 by August in Michi-| 
gan and some 295 “idle” plants now | 
exist in Michigan. Being covered up) 
is the story that lack of car sales, 
due to high cost of living plus a 
raise of $600 on the 1957 cars, has) 
helped create a stockpile of over 
800,000 unsold 1957 cars. 

. Also owners of the 294 plants 
left in the state, not because of “ex- 
cessive taxes” but they have gone 

to other states where they Built 

new plants, aided by fast govern- 
ment tax writeoffs, geared to more: 
speedup methods, lower costs and| 


since 1946 along this style. 

Many of the plants, like Pack- 
are, Motor Products, Murray and 
others were absolute and not adapt- 
able for sufficient speedup needed 
to keep high the ratio of profit, 
plus their owners didn’t have the 
millions to reconvert them to auto- 
mation or to compete with the Big 
3,-GM-Ford-Chrysler, 

So, the press here, doing its part 
in the assault on labor tries to blame 
labor and says employment has 
dropped over 150,000 since 1953 
omit the decentralization-runaway 
shop aspect to cheaper, non-union 
areas. 

The Detroit Free Press one of 
the most persistent of the press or- 
gans in attacking labor for its un- 
employment here, adds that high 
taxes paid by individuals is another 
reason. 

Facts are facts. It's known to 
anyone who asks, that in this state 
68 percent of the taxes are paid 
by consumers and 14 percent by 
business for the upkeep of the state. 

All of this has as its purpose to 


automation. Ford built 62 plants'turn public opinion against the 


Automation 


ends 


jobs for Negroes 


DETROIT. — Automation is de- 
creasing jobs for Negro workers. 
Discrimination which bars Negroes 
from learning the new skills also 
closes doors of vocational training 
schools, delegates to the recent 
48th convention of the NAACP 
were told here. 


Discrimination which relegated | 


Negroes to unskilled laboring jobs, 
now has a new ally, automation, 
which is closing down on the 
hands of Negro workers, who never 
were given a chance to learn a 
skill. 

' The great new plants being 
opened by auto and other com- 
panies shows no gains being made 
in getting jobs by the Negro work- 
ers. Negro employment is negligi- 
ble in such major industrial plants 
as the General Motors plants and 
Ford plants in Atlanta; Hayes-King 
Aircraft in Birmingham and the 
big Ford assembly plant in Dallas, 
Texas. If Negroes are employed it 
is at the most-menial jobs. Because 
of discrimination in opportunities 
in learning new skills, Negro em- 
plovment is stifl even lower, with 
many more jolis being eliminated 
by automation," 


farms and taught skills in automa- 
tion plants, while Negro citizens 
are losing their jobs, because o 
automation ending unskilled work. 
| In Lexington, Ky., at the Inter- 
‘national Business Machine Com- 
pany 12 Negro workers are now be- 
ing trained .as technicians. 

Every place that a government 
contract or government work is go- 
ing on and Negroes are discriminat- 
ed against, the convention urged 
filing of charges with the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Contract Com- 
| pliances, ; 
| The convention declared that its 
no victory to win jobs any more for 
‘Negroes to carry bags, sweep floors, 
‘polish brass or “take caré of Mr. 
Charlie's washroom.” 


A concentration of the South 
East part of the United States was 
declared, because this is becoming 
the new landing place of many 
plants leaving the North especially 
auto and the convention resolved 
i|that Negro workers must win jobs 
there. 
| Apprenticeship Sp Ete 
of union came in for sharp criti- 
ne 


’ 
’ 


m, especially the AFL Buildin 
Trades. Delegates were instruct 


labor 


DETROIT. Reports of talks 
on the beam ‘by UAW 
leader Vic Reuther, have it that he 
says people shouldn't be ten- 

by peace feelers put out by the 
Russians. He made this declara- 
tion before the delegates to a re- 
cent convention of a New Jersey 
CIO conference. 


“W should be prepared to test 
A lj AW T | ‘the Soviet Union's sincerity,” he 
er a S$ \said, “we have the right to insist on 
guarantees, but there are still risks 
4 and there are even more risks in 

| qj iter not testing their sincerity.” 
WINDSOR. — Charles Brooks,' 


He told the delegates that the 

Eisenhower Administration was 
president of UAW Local 444, takes 
apart in his column in the “Guard- 


spending over half-the budget on 
national defense and most of that 
on bombs and weapons we know 
we will never be able to use. 
He said there is bound to be 
tensions and uncertainty after the 
ian,” a labor paper, one of the red- 
baiters of this town, who is claim- 
ing all people who oppose H-bomb 
tests, to be “Communists.” 
Brooks terms the smear, stupid 
and invalid, and points out that 


“hot and cold wars.” 
this redbaiter is asking the people 


UAW and its demands for the 1958 
negotiations where UAW is present- 
ing a demand for ashorter work 
week with no cut in take-home pay, 
plus a big raise, a two-year con- 
tract, 


i Institute 
hight praise for Adlai 

posal yR the last election 

or control. of H-bomb explosions. 

At the recent NAACP conven- 
tion here Walter Reuther, president 
of the- UAW termed use of the 
H-bomb highly immoral and urged 
again banning it, ending the tests. 

But outside tof statements the — 
UAW has done nothing to back 
the. petition campaign to President 
Eisenhower of thé Women's In- 
ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom, which asks Ike to call a 
meeting of all nations setting of 
test explosions and reach an agree- 
ment to end them. 

A dozen organizations in the lib- 
eral, church field are urging their 
members to work on the - petition, 
including the Americans for Demo- 
‘cratic Action, Petitions can be got- 
ten at 5461 Brush St, headquart- 
ers of the WIL here. The chairman 
of the petition drive is Dr. Henry 
Hitt Crane of Central Methodist. 


* 


: 


The pressure of events and the 
of Canada to allow a few military 


membership of UAW is reflected 
elsewhere in the union for peace 

men to “eg the air with radio 

active fallout. 


and against the H-bomb and co- 
existence. . 
une issue of the United 
President Brooks writes “he 
argues that those who op H- 


In the 

Automobile Worker a main arti- 
bomb tests are on Russias side— 
committed to the destruction of 
freedom. Perhaps he hasn't stopped 
to think that in this group e is 
including Pope Pius, all the emi- 


DETROIT. — Like a necklace 


The demang; that came forth to make application to get entry in- 
from the NAACP convention was to these training programs and if 
that vocationg{ training schools | refused bring the matter before or- 
open their dojr sto Negro youth ganized labor, locally and nation- 
in order to giv;ithem an opportun- | ally. 
ity to learn }p read blueprints,| The Ford Motor Company was 
math, trigonor,ptry and learn skill-|rapped in a panel on job oppor- 
ed trades. Als} that in the South tunity for its "10 percent quota sys- 
where there 4% Negro vocational|tem of hiring Negroes in some if 

training schog™, these schools will; its plants. All delegates were urged 
teach more t&&n cosmetology. sesataain to listen to or accept the 

The convengjon heard reports of ,"10 percent” quota system of em- 
how whites arg.being taken off the'ployers. 


100,000 or more new homes being 
built by FHA insured mortgage and 
eVterans Administration loan guar- 


in 
nent su competent scientists of the 
‘United States, half the population 
of Britain, church leaders in Can- 
ada and anyone who has a thought 
or care for the health and welfare 
of future generations.” 


President Brooks suggests on the 


Advancement of ee People has 
set as a target, equal opportunities 
H-bomb tests that some of the same! for N citizens to get into these 
lessons learned by organized labor,| homes here and in scores of cities 
that of sitting at the table and ne-| across the nation. 

gotiating, be used in stopping the) Negroes who are interested in 


s 


around the neck of this city, is. 


| 


antees. The recent convention of] 


the National Association for the 


NAACP Housing Struggle 
Opens Here-Bankers’ Target 


Edward Turner, state president 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
said, “it's imjpossible, already, for 
a Negro to get a mortgage loan to 
bay a home in Detroit, whether it 
is a Negro, white or mixed neigh- 
borhood.” + 


Hennicy Ends 
12-Dey Fast to 


H-bomb tests. buying homes in these new proj- 
He concludes with this salve at ects are urged to apply to buy a 
the Windsor redbaiters: “It is time} home. The law states there shall be 
for the rest of thinking Canadians|no discrmiination because of race, 
to forget the vermin like him and/color or creed. 
stand together and in one voice, At the NAACP convention where. 
ask for the ending of atomic pollu- 
tion of our air. for criticism was the real estate 
The columnist who arouse the ire! outfits and the mortgage bankers, 
of the UAW leader is reported to) who were charged with blocking 
be M. Harrison, a columnist for, Negroes trying to get loans in order 
the Windsor Star. to get into these new homes. 


; 
: 


| 


this issue was discussed, singled out! 


Protes 
MAS VEGAS, Nev. 
Amman #fennacy departed for 
California i bus last week to rest 
from his ordeal in picketing and 
fasting for 12 days in protest 
against A and H-bomb tests, be- 
fore returning to NeW York, where 
he is associate editor of The Catho- 
lic Worker, 


The: Michigan Si 
.-he: Michigan Six 
| The Supreme Court decision in| 
the case of the six Michigan Smith 
re ag a a victory for the 
merican people. By vacating the 2 RS 
judgment of the lower courts which| Place serious limitations on the 
ordered the jailing of these defen-|moves of the Department of Jus- 
dants and remanding it back to the tice to jail persons for what they 
Court of Appeals for reconsidera-|think and say, rather than what 
tion, new opportunities are open'they do. It continues. the ag a 
for winning complete acquittal. {sive trend started pi the high 
The decision reaffirms:our demo-| court's historic sch desegrega- 
cratic tradition and vindicates those|tion decision. The Michigan de- 
liberal Americans and AFL-CIO fendants and their families express 
‘unionists who raised their voices their grateful appreciation to help 
against these Smith Act persecu-| those who he bring about this 
tions, verdict and urge continued sup- 


forthright as urged by Justices Black 
and Douglas namely ocmplete and 
immediate acquittal, but it does 


Hennacy completed his picket- 
ing - fasting stint of one day for 
each year since the U.S. bombed 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, but this 
year, unlike other years, he con- 
fessed that it was hard going. Al- 
ways before he has minimized the 


‘hardship. He lost 22% pounds 


from his before-fasting weight of 
148%. Last year, in 11 days in 
New York, he lost 19% pounds. He 
began picketing against the bombs 
in 1949, and since 1950 has com- 
bined picketing and fasting an- 


~The decision is not as clear and port. 


nually. 


— A‘COALITION TICKET GROWS FOR ELECTIONS 


he backed out. - 

On July 24, Ed Conner, city 
council member will announce that 
he i§ a candidate for Mayor, op- 
posing Council president Louis 
Miriani, who filed some weeks ago 
to run for Mayor. 

Connor will be the candidate of 
the electoral coalition led by labor, 
made up of labor, Democrats, Ne- 
gro and national groups, commun- 
ity organizations, and others. 

Connor # expected to get the 
backing of the CIO County Coun- 
cil which has reportedly 300,000: 
members in: ‘Wayne. ‘A large group 

pite; 


DETROIT. — Like a bashful 
bride, police commissioner Piggins 
lets it be known that he will not 


run for Mayor of Detroit this sum- 
mer. The commissioner reveals that 
he is just a some-loving man, dedi- 
cated to his pipe and slippers and 
“doing a job” on the police depart- 
ment, — 

The real story is that competi- 
tion i sgoing to be tough and Pig- 
gins figures that he would get blot- 
‘ ted out in the race, since he is a 
lightweight anyway, only; 
lame duck Mayor Cobo’s blessings. 
Here is what Piggins knew -when. 


s~ 


lof. AF Lers: will: bao hkkn, ‘des 


liam Patrick, Jr., leading Negro lib- | 
eral and seemingly the top choice 
of many Negro groups. The other | 
great electoral block of votes in 
the city, the Polish-Americans are 
preparing a candidate to run with 
Carey and Patrick. Reports are that 
afte rthe primaries in September, 
the slate will be filled out by James 
Lincoln and Mary Beck, incumbent 
council members being added. 

The Polish candidate is report- 


the fact that the Detroit Building 
Trades Council has endorsed Mir- 
iani, 

In the Councilmanic race, the 
top news is that UAW president 
Walter Reuther has predicted that 
this fall Detroit will for the first 
time elect a Negro to the council. 
At present nine members are white. 

The Democrats, along with la- 
bor, Negro organizations, national 
groups and community organiza- 
tions, are puting together a slate 
_ is 8 a, Rona ra of, be 

arey, mi / r, leader in the! 
State latui de ee 


4 oration lawyer to 


state representative Nowak is a 
powerful vote getter and along with 
Carey and. Patrick will make a 
powerful coalition ticket. 

It’s little wonder that when Pig- 
gins learned all this that he decided — 
to return to his pipe and s 
and “doing a job on the police 

rtment.” Little doubt exists 

e will be fired, if Connor ge 
elected,. as he is a stooge of 
Cobo gang in City Hall and a corp- 


attempting now 


ig, a little apple polishing: 
his job. From what) we? | 


state Legis é 5 ye 
Others on the*slate will be Wik 


al a = © - 


hasn't a change. gen 


<& 


of 4 Worker readers 


a team 


It {fs a modest, quiet effort, not 
— deserving of too much ballyhoo 
perhaps. But it is sufficiently 
rare these days to be worth the 
telling. 

We're talking about a group 
of four of our readers up in 
Manhattan's North Harlem area 
who have been steadily plugging 
to build a Worker route these 
past couple of months. 


“Three of us started with 30 
Workers a week just about two 
months ago,” one of the grou 
told us. “We sold them eac 
- week, some to the same people 

and the rest to different people. 
Soon we were getting a = 
regular customers. * 

“Now, there are four of us. 


We sell 40 papers each week. 
Twenty of these go to people 
who have become steady read- 
ers. Many of them meet us-at 
the door with the money in 
hand. They know the paper is 
coming and are ready for it.” 

Our friend sells ten of the 
Workers herself. All of them 
now go to the same people, 
who buy them regularly. 

“I'm going up to 15 now,” she 
said. She expects to continue 
with the ten regular customers, 
and to sell the additional five 
through door-to-door canvass, in 
about two hours. This includes 
some chatting with the regular 
customers. 

Just as she is increasing her 


order of papers, she thinks 
others in the group will jack up 
theirs. And so the present 40 
are to be increased again. This, 
she indicates, is by no means 


the limit. 


One of her customers takes 
two copies, one for a buddy. 
When she first knocked at the 
door and explained about the 
paper, his reaction was: “I 
should say I want that paper. 
I need to see both sides. Tell 
you what; give me two copies.” 

He's been taking the two cop- 
ies since. 

Thus there are many Ameri- 
cans who would want to read 


our paper if they had the chance. ‘ 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Fallout in Calit. Town Cut 


Every Person’s Lite 6% 


By STEVE MURDOCK 


QUINCY, Calif. — The most 
noticeable thing to a newcomer 
to Quincy is probably the air. 

It’s fragrant and fresh—sweet 
with the odor of new-cut timber. 
Smog is not a problem in this 
town of 3,251, although the 
smoke from the sawmills some- 
times hangs heavy in the still, 
summer air. 

But air has qualities that can 
neither be seen nor smelled. 

It was such a quality that 
made the air of this small moun- 
tain community a national head- 


line on May 29. 
“Fallout in Sierra,” said the 


papers as a radioactive atomic 
cloud from the May 28 tests at 
the Nevada proving grounds was 
carried north and west instead 
of east as the experts had expect- 


ed. 
* 


“THIS town,” says Rodney - 


Alden, editor and publisher of 
The Feather River Bulletin, “is 
pretty radioactive conscious.” 
The per capita ownership of 
Geiger counters happens to be 
high in Plumas county where 
many a lumber worker, farmer 
or merchant likes to do some 
spare time searching for. urani- 
um in the surrounaing canyons 
that once yielded millions in 
gold. 


So it didn't take a team from 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
to tell Quincy residents the air 
over the town was radioactive 
on May 29 and in the days that 
followed. Their own Geiger 
counters told them. 

“Otherwise,” explains Alden, 
“there's no way of telling.” Im- 
mediately, that is. 

* 

ALAN CRANSTON, presi- 
dent of the California Democrat- 
ic Council, told the Democratic 
Club of Quincy right after the 
fallout the Plumas county inci- 
dent could be expected to short- 
en the life of each Quincy area 
resident an average ot 642 hours. 
What worries the people here 


Steel Price Hike Shows Who's G 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE WHOLE COUN-. 


TRY is talking of the stead- 
ily falling dollar, and the 
angry accusing finger points 
at the monopolies, especial- 
ly at those in steel. 

Whether we are in the midst 
of inflation is no longer a debat- 
ed issue. Big Business has" been 
selling the , of epee 
that wage raises are mainly re- 
— for higher prices, Even 
the President gave endorsement 
to this claim in his press con- 
ference last week. But the an- 
nouncement by the steel compa- 
nies of a new average $6 hike 
in the price of a ton of steel— 
the third raise to a total of 
$19.50 within a year—left hard- 
ly any basis for the Big Busi- 
ness claim. 

That seems*to be the straw 
that has broken the camel's 
back. A cry against the steel in- 
terests has arisen from all sec- 
tors of the population—includ- 
ing employer steel users—such 


. \ 
as has not been heard in the \_ 


past in similar situations. 

The issue has become The 
People vs. The Monopolies. It 
is breaking through in Congress 
with several congressional com- 
mittees directing an investigat- 
ing eye on Big Business opera- 
tions. Next Tuesday, the long 
awaited public hearings of the 
Kefauver anti-monopoly inquiry 
will get under way in Washing- 
ton, with a look into the prac- 
tices of the steel industry high 
on its agenda. 

Members of both parties in 
Congress, feeling ~* backhome 
pressure, have denounced the 
steel price hike on the floor and 
in committee. 


+ 
‘ THE TRADE UNION move- 
- ment has renewed with fresh 


vigor its demand for a full con- 
gressional investigation of the 
wage-price-profit-investment pol- 
icies of the big corporations. It 
wants a determination of the 
responsibility for the current 
inflation trend that has brought 
the ninth consecutive monthly 
rise in the government's cost of 
living index to the all-time high 
of 19.6 percent above pre-Ko- 
rea prices—almost four percent 
above a year ago—with no end 
of the spiral in sight. 


NEXT WEEK The Worker will be 12 pages. That 


The Kefauver committee is 
spotlighting the so-called “price- 
pacing” industries, like steel 

aper, meat packing, automo- 
bile. chemical, oil. Those indus- 
tries, each dominated by a hand- 
ful of corporations — like. the 
“Big Three” in-auto; the “Bi 
Five” in packing; the “Big Six 

in steel; the “Big Four” in rub- 
ber or copper—set the prices on 
materials that go into the man- 
ufacture of everything else. 


Fhe committee will seek to 
determine whether competition 


still affects the prices set by 


these combinations of monopo- 


is that such effects are cumu- 
lative, and the tests are contin- 
ning in Nevada. 

As a result, this 102-year-old 
community, nestled in a~moun- 
tain meadow $3,433 feet up in 
the Sierra Nevada, has become 
the center of a demand for an 
end to atomic bomb tests. 

The local Democratic club 
adopted a resolution on June 5, 
calling upon the Government 
. . » te cease experiments the ef- 
fects of which are not known.” 
The resolution is being sent to 
500 Democratic clubs through- 
out the state for concurrence. 

The resolution warns “. . . 
other communities in the United 
States and in other nations may 
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consumers get any benefit at all 
from the tremendous increase 
in productivity, especially with 
the help of automation. 

David J.. McDonald, whose 
steel union is close to the prob- 
lems of the.Ateel industry and 
has done .a tremendous amount 
of research into’ its economics, 
denounced: the latest price hike 
as dangerous. He said the Unit- 


ed States Steel Corp. teil 28 


the installment of wage an 

other -benefits that came due 
last Monday under the thrée- 
year pact signed last year “and 
reduce prices $6 a ton instead 
of raising them by that amount, 


wiity 


Hours 


be similarly exposed in ‘the fu- 


‘ ture.” 


* ) 

CRANSTON came here after 
accusing the AEC of “deception” 
and challenging the Commission 
“. » « to affirm or deny the 
amount of radiation. which befell 
the people of Quincy and which 
may befall the le of other « 
communities . . . shortens life, 
increases dangers of cancer and 
leukemia leaves a legacy 
of disease and deworn:... -u£ 
humans yet unborn.” _ 

While here, Cranston, with 
the backing “of the local club, 
wired the AEC to “. . . stop 
evading the issue by claims that 
the amount of radiation ab- 
sorbed by the population of 
Quincy was small, in view of 
the overwhelming scientific evi- 
dence that any amount of raclia- 
tion is harmful,” 

Such an expression by Demo- 
crats is not unimportant: here. 
This is Democratic country. 
The county is represented in the 
state Assembly by Pauline Davis 
from nearby Portola. Its staie 
Senator is Stanley Arnold from 
Susanville, The Congressman is 
Clair Engle from Red Bluff. 
Democrats all. 

*® 

ALDEN, while deploring the 
obvious fact that the Democrats 
are making some political hay 
out of the incident, has thrown 
the editorial weight of his 90- 
year-old paper behind the cam- 
paign for an end to the tests. 

“Political issue or not,” he 
wrote in his edition of June 13, 
“the local’ club was right in its 
stand ...° 

And besides, the white-haired 
editor added, hadn’t the AEC 
already made it a political ques- 
tion? | 

“If the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and its agents, feeling 
that confession of a stupid blun- 
der might have unfavorable po- 
litical reactions against the fed- 
eral administration, falsely 
pooh-poohs the effects of the 
Situation, isn't that resorting to 
politics?” 

* 

THE EXCITEMENT has 
now waned from the days right 
alter the test blast when an 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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| By SAM KUSHNER |A personal appeal. for help to the 
| CHICAGO — Despite the U.S. State Department in Washington 
State Department, it now appears resulted in a big runaround. 
pasate cutee: that. § sizeable st Ed Lahey, chief of the Chicago 
‘}re tative : iat | 
lire the United States will. parti- ad sy 8 ae nee 
cipate in the sixth world Youth —s tions in 
Festival in Moscow opening July| Washington, said, “The State De- 
a partment andthe White House 
gave a young Chicago girl the 
brushoff in six assorted sizes when 
she tried to get an answer to a 
serious question.” 

Throughout their battle to get 
approval for the U. S. delegation 
the Chicago Daily News has given 
considerable coverage to the activi- 
ties of this youthful midwest 


oup. 
group mn 


CONGREEMAN O'HARA, in a 
speech on the House of Represen- 
tatives floor, needled the Eisen- 
hower administration for refusing 
to assist Miss Perry. He said, “she 
(Barbara Perry) has come to Wash- 
ington in an attempt to see the 
President and to ask him point 
blank if he does not trust the youth 
of America to the same extent that 
she in the Youth for Eisenhower 
movement trusted him. 


“I hope that the President’s time 


Page 2 


NAACP Convention [i 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
DETROIT—The 1,000 delegates who attended the 48th 

annual NAACP convention last week in the beautifully ap- | 
pointed Veterans Memorial Building directed their concen- |. 
trated attention to the Deep South.| ~~ 
This year they have talked more 
about the right to vote—political 
* power—and less about the legal as- 
sault on segregated schools. In- 
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| A small but perservering com- 
mittee of young people organized 
the Midwest Festival Committee 
several months ago and hurdled 
|}many obstacles put in their path. 
With assists from one of the major 
Chicago newspapers, help from a 
Chicago congressman and aid 
from many volunteer enthusiasts, 
the committee is preparing to 
— its delegation to the Festi- 
val, 
iooding up = endeavor in - 
‘ _ _. |midwest, is a charming 23-year o 
MANY delegates were dissatis-| blonde, Reihevk Per. hg. ear. 
fied with the failure of labor lead-! ried the Eisenhower banner during 
ers present at the convention to dis-| the last Presidential election. Miss 


cuss proposals for improving the Perry, who considers herself a poli- 
civil rights stand of Southern trade tical “independent, ' also voted for 


and disillusionment at the anomaly 
of a Democratic Party which seeks 
to satisfy the needs of Negroes and 
Dixiecrats at the same time. Sens. 
creasing the Negro vote in the John Kennedy (D-Mass), Estes Ke- 
South was placed by Dr, Chan- fauver (D- Fenn) and Wayne Morse 
ning Tobias, NAACP board chair- |(D-Ore) were singled out for warn- 
man, in his keynote address as the! '™8& because of their vote to send 


i 
p-imary step in “a plan of action | the civil rights bill to the Eastland 
to meet the present (civil rights) 


committee which would bury it. 
cr’sis.” And the convention adopt-| Civil liberties, the right to or- 
ed the essence of Dr. Tobias’ state-' ganize and advocate, as upheld by 
mgnt as a resolution. the Supreme Court in recent cases, 
Politically the convention reiter-| V°" pd os the oir eae? 
ated its standard non-partisan pol-|U0"S Publc sessions as amportant 
Lag a litical . b here to civil rights. Resolutions reflected 
icy in poutical action, but there ' 
these sentiments.. Speakers and} 


: Ser | the liberal Illinois Democratic con- 
were overtones of recognit that | : ; 
\ ere had been a mass Tift toward | de legates recognized also that both antoate Fy 8 ee. Seer 


PEs f a ye80q n from her district, Barrett 
“yah es Negroes and whites were losing the that there are areas of strain opens ara. 
Se annie. the efwnal caf the tight to advocate desegregation and|the door to such a discussion . 
Faas Se. to do anything abot’ to organize for it because Negroes} In a speech, studded with ideas} MISS PERRY has been a storm, 
James O, Eastland, the Mississip-| eT denied the right to vote.) and eloquently delivered before the| cofiter of activity since she, and 
nan who is chairman of the Sen-| Pointing this out to prove the “in-|largest mass meeting, except the| her friends embarked on the Festi- a1 etl 
aie Judiciary Committee, was un- divisibility” of freedom, Roy Wil-| closing rally, the Rev. Martin Lu- val project. Last fall, President | W! SS ae ‘givmg an appoint- 
doubtedly in the ahd of Rep ykins joined most other speakers in| ther King, Jr., repeated a proposal Eisenhower made a speech urgin prey hae tre meted " ra or 
Carles C. Diggs, Jr, the Michi. |2S*ing white citizens, especially in| he made last year. Dr. King urged that the people of the world shou r that they may Eo a y 
gin Democrat lien ‘tia anid: ithe South to “come over to the the addition of mass passive resis-| know and understand each. other. the matter that is Duzz hes be 
“TE the Re See g "ar iy 'Lord’s side” against segregation. | tance with the “weapon of love” as This approach inspired her, Miss} Neither President Eisenhower 
a ne | In connection with white allies) 2 desegregation tactic. | Perry _said, to help organize) nor Secre of State Dulles saw 
cently announced campaign to -_| for Negro freedom fighters;_it was| Segregation ought to be resisted |# delegation of American young| the young lady. In spite of the | 
crease its newly-won strength .,, brought out by Wilkins and Leon-|“wherever it is,” he said, to thund- ate rushoff, the delega- 
te Seuth it can fied ich depesits |2"4 Weodeoc , GM director for'erous applause, “even if such resis- | *°™ | 
Ber srensective southern the United Auto Workers Union,' tance means going to jail, or even | 
Negro Cg that there are areas of difference| death.” At the same time he en- 
GS (il it Tieng Se A gen co ‘between the labor movement and| dorsed the legal assault on jimcrow 
Rep. Di nd porage act puis. q the NAACP. It was not stated what! and called for all-out support to 
rite thee al eg point continue the areas were but it is known that/the NAACP in such efforts. The 
eae: there have been strains, especially| resolution committee did not re- 
I hope the Republicans will fill in the South, on the Negro-labor! spond to the proposal by Dr. King, 
pert cor wnat the local ange Heme In the North there have however. 3 
cratic organizations in many of |been instances where the NAACP! ‘There was retiterated the stand- 
those states and permit full partici- has had to challenge labor unions! a+q positions against segregated| man to be in his place when it|The committee has said, “We 
— of Negroes within the party on the issue of job discrimination.' housing, for improving the employ-|comes up for a vote. This way,| would like to see it held in Chi- 
structure. . ‘There is a current difference be-| ment status of Negro workers and|every delegate felt, lay a decisive| cago in 1959.” 
tween the labor movement and the) pressure for action by the Presi-|turn in the fight “even if some of} While the full number of parti- 
THIS was the strongest state- | NAACP on support to an anti-seg-| dent’s Committee on Government| us lose our lives along the way.” cipants in the American delgation 
ment from which Republicans regation amendment to the school Contracts. But the 48th NAACP They were thinking about the|is not known at this writing, the 
could take some comfort but it was construction bill. power without which democracy| response reported by the Midwest 
withers to the scabby stage it has| Festival Committee, indicate both 
reached in Mississippi and her sis-'a large and varied delegation of 
| American people at Moscow. 


REV. KING 


as against the limited and single- 
minded objective of the NAACP. 
Wilkins said the differenees would 
be fought out in a friendly manner 
without harm to the alliance. 


* 


reported a widespread favorable 
response to its appeal for partici- 
rpants in the. Moscow gathering. 


held every two years, will un- 
doubtedly receive an invitation to 
come to the United States in 1959. 
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this same dangerous game. And 
from the beginning too it was 
Strauss who opposed -even the 
slightest effort to curb the hydo- 
gen bomb race to oblivion. 

Jt was Strauss whe arranged the 
“clean bomb” show as a macabre 
kind of “hidden persuader” effort 
to stem the rising tide of agreement 
in the London talks. A cogent com- 
ment on this “clean bomb’ method 
of killing appeared in the letter 
columns of the N. Y. Times iast 
Tuesday. David R. Inglis, a physi- 
cist at the Argonne National Lab- 
oratory, ‘wrote: 

“Just’ now when, for the first 
time there appears to be some like- 
lihood of making a beginning in 
agreement on arms limitation by 
Pere tests, great publicity has 
isuddenly been given to the possi- 
‘bilities of developing relatively 
‘clean’ and relatively ‘small H- 
bombs—convenient, tactically con- 
trollable weapons of enormous de- 
structive power.” 
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By OBSERVER 

HAROLD STASSEN has at last 
presented the U. S. plan to suspend 
nuclear test explosions for a 10- 
month period. A condition for stop- 
ping the tests would be agreement 
to negotiate ending the manufac- 
ture of new nuclear bombs. 

When President Eisenhower's 
disarmament aide finally put the 
proposal on the table at the Lon- 
don meeting of the UN subcommit- 
tee on. disarmament another indi- 
rect tribute was thus paid to the 
world-wide pressure for banning 
the tests. But it has come as a shock 
to many Americans to learn that 
the world is not at all certain that 
our country will stand by the ver 
proposal which Stassen saniiaanad. 
Thus, the authoritative chief of the 
N. Y. Times Washington Bureau, 
James Reston, wrote last Sunday 


ties Be is 
LLOYD SEN 

‘Drew Middieton to the N. Y. Times 
Guy 2) which described the grave 
ifficulties surrounding the Lon- 

don talks} Said Middleton: 
“There was a tendency in some 
diplomatic circles to blame _ the 


Veils.” That the fault was not Stas-, How ignominious the President 
sen’s was made clear in a stinging has made this country appear in 
column by Walter Lippmann in| in the eyes of the world was indi- 
(June 30): the N. Y. Herald-Tribune (July 2).' cated in Lippmann’s words: 
“Even if the Soviets were to! After noting that Stassen was.get-| “During the past few weeks 
‘agree to all the being put|ting little. support from the Ad-|with Mr. Stassen abroad in Lon- 


to them in Lendon by Harold E.! ministration Lippmann added: 
Stassen about ending nuclear bomb; “The greatest doubt has been 
tests, inspecting Soviet and United raised as to whether the President 
States territory from the air, and| wants an agreement, or whether 
arm .reduction,. it -is .doubtful he could now persuade the Senate 
whether the, Administration would to ratify an agreement.” .. 
sign the treaty.” The sharp division in the Ad- 
* ministration is underlined by Lipp- 
ABOUT the strange delays in | 


mann’s comment: 
presenting the Stassen plan Thom-| “The truth is that the United 
as Hamilton of the Times cabled| States is not really using the dis- 
Jast Sunday from London that one|armament talks at.all because the 
_ of the Western delegates “is unde-| President and his Administration | 
cided whethey Mr.. Stassen’s mara-jhave a policy to which some are 
thon performance should jbe. called 


est d jopposed, and about which the rést 
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don to speak for him, the Presi- stiffening attitude of the United 
dent has acted the part, not of a 
statesman who has a policy but ing prospects. President Eisenhow- 
of a puzzled man who is thinking) er’s initial eagerness for suspension 
out loud. | of nuclear tests without the strict- 
est conditions was said to have 
been modified by warnings by Ad- 
miral Arthur W. Radford, retiring 
chairman of the Joint Chief of 
Staff, and Lewis L. Strauss, chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Com- 
misison,” 


a 

BUT there are men in Washing- 
ton who are not at all puzzled. 
They aren't flipping from one side 
to another on this disarmament is- 
sue. They just don’t want disarma- 
ment, Above all, they don’t want 

to stop the hydrogen bomb race. 
. Their. names are known. .to. all. 
ing .disarma+{ b 
by: 


Wie Od Ul bet te Lather MelPte | 
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‘States Government: for the darken-| 


example, ..of ; Dulles j. 
e Kdrean,war} | 


The letter points out how this 
became part of a campaign te ¢on- 
tinue the tests dnd then warns: 
“Let it not be thought that a war 
with ‘clean’ H-bombs will be a - 
tolerable war. Let us remind our- . 
selves that it would mean carnage 
such as man has never known, ob- 
literation of the institutions on 
which civilization depends, and 
tens or hundreds of millions killed 
and horribly maimed.” 
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ILLINOIS 


Communist 


Mourns Ford's Death - 


CHICAGO — The Illinois State 
Committee of the Communist Par- ~ 


ty sent its “deepest condolences,” ~ 
to Mrs. Riva Ford, on the sad occa- | 


sion of the death of her husband 
James W. Ford. Claude Lightfoot, 
chairman of the Illinois Communist 
peg A was one of the pallbearers 
at 


New York City. Morris Childs, a 
member of the Illinois State Com- 
mittee, and long-time friend of 
Ford’s, spoke at the funeral. 

‘Ford, who died at the age of 
63, was one of the outstanding 
leaders of the Negro people. Dur- 
ing his many years of activity he 
spent a bao of them in Illinois. 
In Chicago his reputation was 
threefold. 

As a labor leader, he was a del- 
gate to the Chicago Federation of 
Labor from the Mailers Union. In 
that body; during the 20's he 
fought side by side with William 
Z. Foster, and others for a progres- 
sive policy in the labor movement. 

* 
HE was known, in addition, 
throughout the Negro community 
as an oe fighter for Negro) 
rights. Jim’s militant role on the 
Chicago scene is still remembered | 
by many to this day. i 


Following a brilliant scholastic noble American. We in the mid- ery Ward has bet on the wrong 
as well as athletic career at F isk | west well remember the great con-| horse again? | 


University, where he excelled in 
football, baseball and track, he’ 
came to Chicago. It was here that, 
that as a result of his skill as a 
baseball player, it resulted in his 
playing for a number of semi-pro-. 
fessional nines. | 


Ford, was one of the outstanding! Sam Kushner.” 


STATE LEGISLATURE VETOES 


funeral, which was held in— 


Party Here 


6a 


JAMES W. FORD 
Communist leaders in the country. 


-|Company was holding out against 
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Millions f Ae 


CHICAGO — At the same mo- caenges very little from the past gomery Ward Comp: 

ment that the Montgomery-Ward era of the Mont Ward Com- answer charges brought 

pany to the present is the Trade ( issi 

a wage increase of more than a rela 

nickle an hour for its 20,000 work- 

ers, the company announced that 

it has seraped together the neceés- 

sary $9,302,506 to buy out the 

four stores of The Fair Company. 
During the past several years 


company and the union: expired, } 
there has been a - practical stale- 
mate on the wage and contract is- 


sues. : 
* 


there has been a big shift in the) THE Teamsters Union, which’ : that 

“expansion” policy of this long represents the Ward workers, has and Ward have had in 

tine Chicago based mai order set a strike deadline. This deadline|on other matters, 

house. Since a new management! has not been made public. As of! The federal trade commission 

took over from Sewell Avery, there last week negotiations between the called upon the Fair to answer a 

has been a pronounced move to en- union and the company were still number of charges, including one, 

large the companies business in-| going on. that fur preducts sold by the store 

terests. It is the union’s contention that tvere “deceptively advertised.” It 
There are rumors that the com- the company offer does nwt amount charged that these ads were car- 

pany is planning to move in and to more than five cents per hour.|ried by the Chicago Tribune. 

take over the Kresge Store opera-|In their usual cute manner the! THE Fair Store, it is said “false- 

tions, as well, in the near future. (company speaks of “raises were ly and deceptively failed to disclose 

offered up to 23 sents per hour.”;the name or names of the animal 


Three times he was a vice. presi- 
dential candidate on the Party's 


national ticket. 
* 


THE message of the lllino 
state committee to Mrs. Ford said, 


’ 


1$ 


' 


“With a heavy heart, we extend titor, shot way into the lead. 


our deepest condolence to you on. 


the untimely death of your hus- 


band, James W. Ford, a great and 


tributions he made to the labor 
movement and the Negro ple’s 
struggles. His memory will be an 
inspiration to all who fight for 
freedom and democracy. For the 
Illinois State Committee, (signed) 
Claude Lightfoot, Mollie West, 


; 
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ILL. 18 YEAR OLD VOTING 


18 Year Old Vote 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill — An at- charge the teenagers are too un- to take necessary and effective 753) a third, District I, of 
tempt to pass legislation reed stable to be given the right to vote.| steps to achieve the banning of the| United Packinghouse Workers of 
over e. 
age of eighteen to vote was de- ta, Chicago Democrat, who said, 
feated in the House of Representa- “Let them learn to respect their) o¢ , 
tives during<the final week of the ee Commnniet Pasty, snd San 
legislative session. The bill fell! 
thirteen votes short of the neces- 
sary 113 needed for passage. | 

One hundred and five represen-| ough foolish voters already — why’ 
tatives supported the Democratic’ 


would permit all those 


sponsored measure. Thirty one Re- 
publicans joined with seventy four 


Rep. from Berwyn, there came the 


He was joined Rep. Joseph F. Fan- 


elders first.” 

Representative Fred W. Ander- 
son, Downers Grove Democrat, 
said in the debate, “there are en- 


add more?” The press galleries and 
a number of legislators were heard 
to comment that any 18 year old 


Democrats in support of the bill.|could do better than some of the 


A total of forty eight representa- 
tives cast negative votes, 


the bill would help achieve a bet-| 
ter and more répresentative voting, 
population, and one that would 
be more independent, he was chal- 
lenged by a bi-partisan attack. 

* 


FROM Rep. George L. Dolezal, 


legislators at this session. 


-One observer noted that this ses- |* 
While Rep. Clyde L. Choate,'sjon of the legislature has a greater’ 
the bill’s main sponsor argued that| 


number of young men and women 
in both the House and Senate than 
in the past. These younger legisla- 
tors have made many contribu- 
tions to the legislative session. The 
defeat of the bill granting the vote 
to the 18 year old in Illinois is 
therefore especially ironical. 


ee a ——— 


Beach Discrimination in 
Whiting Challenged, Beaten 


WHITING, INDIANA — The they did however warn the beach 


Supreme Court decision barring 
discrimination at public places was| 
brought to the Front Street beach! 


in this city, when the Methodist 


Youth Fellowship held its beach 
picnic. An attempt on the part of | 


beach guards to bar the Negro par- 
ticipants was rebuffed. 

While the police de 
this city contirmed 
it was no longer legally permissible 


partment of 


to bar: Negroes from the beach, 


Petition Signers 
(Continued from Page 16) 

_ President, Roosevelt University; 
Dr. L. S. Stavrionos, Professor 
of ay mihi tek ne -Uni- © 
versity; « i Joseph M. Strauss, 

: Temple Menorah; Mrs. R. S. 


la the beach .reminded many in 


Lake C , Indi rT 
the fact that’ e County, Indiana of the we 


~yypand) : ‘Hubext oe 


oN Stony: Boodell, 


party that they would not be re- 
sponsible for keeping order. 

When the concession owner at 
the beach refused to sell drinks to 
Negroes, white members of the 

made the purchases for their 
Négro companions. This incident 


known “Battle of the Beach” some 


ago in Gary. At that time a 


ears 
battle took place to break jim-crow 
bars at the Gary beaches. _ 

Fot many years, there have 
been a number of challenges of the 
jim-crow practices in the many 
steel communities in this county. 
The steel corporations dominate 
the economic and social life of 
the whole area. This successful 
challenge is the latest in a series 
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Urged to Act 


* 

AT the end of World War II,| The union says that over-all the or animals that produced the fur 
the Ward management foresaw a. wage offer is a cheap one. contained in fur products . . .” in 
declining market and a depression! Another relic of the past labor violation of the fedexal labelling 
fastened dewn the policy of the company is the re- act. , 
hatches a awaited the storm.| ported refusal of the company to] Alse that the store “represented 
While they were waiting the Sears- grant a union shop. While the com- prices of fur preducts as having 
Roebuck chain, their arch compe- pany is said to be willing to con- been reduced from regular or usual 
|tinue the current check-off (main-' prices, where the regular or usual 

Now the worm has turned. Ward tenance of membership) clause in prices, were in fact fictitious, in 
has come to the conclusion that the contract, it refuses to grant the that they were net the prices said 
expansion is the by-word of the union shop that is now given by merchandise was usually sold by 
future. Could it be that Montgom- most large corporations. the respondent in the recent and 

* regular course of its business . . .” 
THE Fair store, meanwhile,| This should serve as an eve- 
e finds itself under federal govern-| opener to many on some of the 
~|ment charges of phoney -advertis- big high priced ads on “sales,” 
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Packing, Other Unions, 
“cmeico-me mgs sae Gt New Buildings 


Party called upen the Chicago _ CHICAGO.—While two Chicago;'Trades Council blessed the build- 
Council to take action in behalf unions moved into the new homes ing. 


of the people of Chicago, for the in recent weeks (Painters "Lose Mt 753 as BUILDING 


passage of federal civil rights leg- ene ’ ’ 
islation, and to urge the Sesidets| Council and Milk Drivers Loca FIFTY-FIVE year old Local 753 _ 
of the Teamsters Union dedicated — 


its new heme at 220 E. Ashland 
America broke ground for its new|Ave., amidst great fanfare and 
$400,000 building last week. ‘ceremony. The new $600,000 
The new Packinghouse Center, home of the unionized milk wagon 
Kushner, state vice-chairman, ad-| Which is being built on the present) drivers replaces the old brownstone 
dressed the letter to each of the site of the union headquarters at| building rom which the union of- 
50 members of the city council. 49th St. and Wabash Ave., was ficers in the ‘20s had defied the 
| The letter follows: launched with an imposing .array;Capone mob. 
“The Chicago City Council,| f speakers. More than a thousand! The old building had been vir- 
hich has lel its powerful voice| Packinghouse workers and com- tually turned into a fortress with 
munity leaders participated in the bullet proof windows and bomb 
ceremonies. _ proof walls, after one of the union 
Among the guest  speakers,| officials had been murdered and 
there were, Mayor Daley, AFL-| another kidnapped in the heyday 
“The open letter of 43 outstand-|CIO regional director, Eugene C.'/of the Chicago gangster era. -The 
ing Chicage area residents to the: Moates, International President|mob never took over the local. 
President of the Unitedt States, Ralph Helstein, International Vice-| Present at the opening of the 
calling for an end to H-bomb tests,| president Russell Lassley, District! paw headquarters were most of 
‘once again spotlights this issue be-| Director Charles Hayes and Chair-' the celebrities in the Chicago labor 
fore every public body, as well as)man of the Packing building com-| movement. International vice- 
|every citizen in our greater Chi-| mittee and president of Local 347! presidents, William Lee, and John 
|cago. A message to the President) (Armour) Leon Beverly. T. O’Brien of the Teamsters Union 
~ the “geese type from pend * were there. 
ouncil, urging that immediate , ene 
steps be taken to end the danger Peter Hoban is president of the 
‘local, and Thomas Haggerty is 
of nuclear warfare, we are sure,|cently- appointed program coor- the local secratary-treaniser. Yam 
would meet with the most heartfelt|dinator of Packing District 1. Seager: on the plaque in ohin' fant 
response from the overwhelming} Other guests included Alderman of the building is the slogan, “La- 


One thing that seems to hav 


-_-—~ ne 


Cit 


CHICAGO.—The Illinois State 


H-bomb. 
Claude Lightfoot, state chairman 


Ww 
\on many occasions, should, in our, 
opinion, speak out now on two 
crucial issues facing the American 
' people. 


PRESIDING at the impressive 
ceremonies, was Addie Wyatt, re- 


majority of Chicagoans, 

“The other matter which we 
wish to call to your attention is the 
‘great debate now pending in the 
'Congress of the United States on 
the issue of civil rights. The pub- 
‘lic press in our city, as well as 
‘many well known and liberal resi- 
‘dents of our area, have urged the 
-enactmentof the current civil rights 
bill in Congress. 

+ 

| “The voice of the City Council 
added to those who have alread 
'spoken would, indeed, be a posi- 


tive contribution to the democratic 
‘processes of our country. A reso- 


Congress of the United States sup- 


porting the ——— civil rights 
legislation would, we are certain, 
have a most salutary effect on the 
nation. : 

“*Therefore it is our opinion that 
the City Council; in speaking out 
on these two questions, would be 
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Y\ through on time, especially ‘since 


lution from the City Council to the 


Ralph Metcalfe (3rd Ward), John 


Hackney and Walter Niebowski, | - 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and! 
Butcher Workmen’s Union inter-) 
national representatives, Edward 
Haines, assistant AFL-CIO region- 
al director and International sec-| 
retary treasurer G. R. Hathaway. 

The completed building is ex- 

cted to be ready for occupancy} 
y next summer. Members of the! 
union expressed the opinion that; 
they hope construction will ce 


the new union center will be air 
conditioned, 


* 

PAINTERS COUNCIL HOME 

IN -THE last fortnight District 
Countil No. 14 of the Painters 
Union dedicated their new $300,- 
000 building at 1456 W. Adams 
St. The council, com of 
14,000 painters in 21 different lo- 
cal unions, is headed by Joseph C. 
M 
ch 
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bor Has Faith in God and Man.” 


ILLINOIS 
DuSABLE 


EDITION 
The Worker 


The Illinois-Dusable Edi- 
tion of The Worker is pub- 
lished weekly.. Chicago of- 
fice: 86 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, 1, Illinois, Tele- 
phone RAndolph 6-9198. 
A all communications 
for this edition of The Work- 
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of All | 


For the Ending 


SERIES ON ILLINOIS AFL-ClO 
MERGER BEGINS NEXT WEEK 


CHICAGO — Beginning next.action taken by labor in Illinois, 


week, The Illinois DuSable Edition Negro rights and the merger, labor 
of The Worker will begin a series, *Olidarity and way,’ 9 weer 
: program and the people of Illinois. 
of articles dealing with the pro-| e Worker urges its readers, 
posed merger of the AFL-CIO in especially those who are members 
Hilinois in September. The sevies of trade unions, to order additional 
of four articles, — “The copies of the paper during the 
Promise—will it be fulfilled?” will’ oming period. It has been sug- 
be written by Sam Kushner, editor gested that the utilization of this 
of the Illinois-DuSable edition. {timely series could well assist many 
Among the issues to be discussed| Worker supporters get additional 
in the articles there are, pplitical' readers for the paper. 


Racists ‘Bulletin’ 
‘Blasts High Court 


CHICAGO—The South Deer- 
ing Bulletin, which has. em- 
blazoned across its masthead the 
racist slogan, “white people must 
control their own communities,” 
is furious at the Supreme Court. 
In an arrogant demand they 
serve notice that something must 
be done to either curb the court 
or change the constitution. 

The Bulletin, organ of the 
South Deering Improvement As- 


dead or alive—then we are sinking 
to the level of Russia.” 

Then, linked with this complaint, 
there is added the additional beef 
that. the Supreme Court in the 
Witkovich case “has stripped us of 
our sole weapon to curb Red spy- 
ing.” In a desperate blast the Bul- 
letin calls for a constitutional 
amendment to curb the courts. 

In spite of the fact that their 
4th of July picnic includes such 


sociation, has done the bidding [GOUOE 3 tate Senator Dan 
of the steel monopolies and the , ents going 


tr ion the racist front, it seems, ac- 
industrialists over the years in | 


ae cording to the Bulletin. 
stirring up racial hatred at Trum- Ben ee " " 


* 
7 i A plaintive article on e two 
Under attack, in the front | ° ) pag 


i " 
page editorial of the Bulletin, is argues with those in the communi 


ty who are leaving the community. 
the Supreme Court decision that y : : y 
. , {it argues, that it is unfair to leave 
ruled that Girard College in Phil- 
the old people behind in an in- 
adelphia could not remain a 


oF, terracial community. 
segregated school, in spite of tt ciel sealant calibaced 
the terms of the will of the foun- ! . 2 oe 


ve for your neighbors and the elderly 
people is gone. Its the same as 
when a ship is sinking some can 


* 
IN stating.its racist opinion of; + 
a rip * 'swim and some cannot... 

the decision the “newspaper” says, 
ane 3 , oe , | It appears that some of com- 
It is a terrible decision by the . 
+. Nothing ia private life ‘munity forces are so tired of the 
court. Noung im private lite seems  Bulletin’s racist attacks that they 


sacred. If you can’t say where your; have “deserted” the sinking ship 
money is going—whether you're of racial hatred. 


Wagenknecht Gravestone 
Unveiling Set For July 21 


CHICAGO, — The headstone 
unveiling at the grave of Alfred 
Wagenknecht, outstanding Com- 
munist leader who died last sum- 
mer, will take place at Waldheim 
Cemetery on Sunday, July 21, at 
11 a.m. This announcement was 
made by a committee of friends, 
and members of the Wagenk- 
necht family. 

A large number of co-work- 
ers, friends and relatives have 
stated their intention of being 
present, the committee an- 
nounced, A number of prominent 
persons are expected to speak at 
the unveiling ceremony. 

According to the family the 
headstone reads, “Alfred Wagen- 
knecht, 1881-1956, To the Fin- 
est Cause—The Liberation of 
Mankind.” 

. The Waldheim Cemetery is lo- 
cated at 863 South Des Plaines, 
in Forest Park. The Wagenknecht . 
grave is located.at Section.N of  ‘ 
cemetery, near the monu- ~ 
ment of the Haymarket martyrs. 


J. Watkins 
Decision 


Applauded 


CHICAGO. — The Supreme 


Corut decisiog reversing the con- 
viction of John T. Watkins, 
UAW organizer, was hailed by 
the Chicago Defender in one of 
the most forthright editorials on 
this question anywhere in the 
country. 

In an editorial, titled, “The 
End of the Reign of Terror,” the 
Defender states that the congres- 
sional contempt conviction re- 
versal reaffirmed “fundamental 
constitutional guarantees.” The 
editors declared that they were 
not so much concerned with the 

rsonal victory won by Wat- 
Fins, but rather with, “the curb- 
ing of the rambunctious ayy re 
sional Committees which have 
been gnawing at the foundation 
of democracy. The ceiling on 
their disordered authority came 
none too —, 


DISCUSSING the character 
of the committee hearings and 
their consequences the editors 
lashed out at these procedures. 
They said: | 

“Hiding behind their congres- 
sional immunities, the investiga- 


tive committees have revelled in 


wholesale character assassina- 
tions to justify their fishing ex- 
peditions. Witnesses after wit- 
nesses have been badgered, in- 
timidated and affronted. 

“The committees’ inquisitorial 
methods had the ominous char- 
acter of an irresponsible partisan 
military tribunal bent on-reckless 
liquidations of the innocent and 
the guilty alike. Their language 
was intemperate, abusive to the 
point of nauseau. 

“THESE ‘inquisitors left, in 
the wake of their rampage, a 
veritable reign of terror, strik- 
ing fear everywhere in the hearts 
of the people. They exercised 
no restraints and had. no regard 
for the rights and the dignity of 
persons called upon to give tes- 
timony before them and in full 
public glare.” 

The editorial concludes by say- 
ing, that “the Congressional reign 
of terror .comes to a dramatic 
end. Long live the Supreme 
Court! Long live DEMOC- 
RACY!” 


: 
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Stratton Called 


B School Enemy 
LoS a 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Gover- 
nor Stratton was labelled as the 
“Public School Enemy No. 1,” by 
Carl J. Megel, international 
president of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, AFL-CIO. 
This strong accusation was hurl- 


ed at the governor by the union 


leader because of the stand taken 
by Stratton on both federal and 
state school aid. 

In his statement Megel said, 
“Stratton’s concern for ‘home 
rule’ was expressed after his leg- 
islative machine, at his command 
cut forty nine million dollars 
recommended by the School 


| Problems Commission from TIl- 
cat state aid to scioels recent- © 


} 
. 


Allan Bates, Vice-President, 


Research® Division, Portland Ce- 


Forest College, Lake Forest; 
Mrs. John Alden Carpenter, Civ- 
ic leader; Dr. William C. Davi- 
don, Co-Chairman, Atomic Sci- 
entists of Chicago, and Rev. Eu- 
gene Durham, Director, Meth- 
odist Student Foundation, North- 
western University. 

Also Dr. Kermit Eby, Profes- 
sor of Social Science, University 
of Chicago; Rabbi Ira Eisen- 
stein, Anshe Emet Synag : 
3760 N. Pine Grove; Rev. Wil. 
liam J. Faulkner, Minister; Park 
Manor Congregational Church; 
Naomi Geist, Church Secretary, 
Beth Union Church of Chi- 
cago; Otto E. Geppert, General 


M er, Denoyer - Cep 
Co; Br George M. Gibson, ie. 


ormick Theological Seminary; 


James Gordon Gilkey, Jr. Pas- 
tor, Bethany Union Church, and 
Svend A. Godfredsen, Assistant 
to President, Roosevelt. Univer- 
sity. 

Also Patrick E. Gorman, In- 
ternational  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North 
America, AFL-CIO; Fred K. 
Hoehler; David R. Inglis, Phy- 
sicist, Argoone Laboratories; 
Homer A. Jack, Minister, Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston; Rab- 
bi Sidney Jacobs, 4420 W. Oak- 
ton, Skokie, Ill; Dr. Walter 


. Johnson, Chairman, Department 


of History, University of Chica- 
go and Clay Judson, Lawyer, 
Wilson and Mcllvaine. 

' Also Edward Marciniak, Edi- 
tor, WORK, Catholic Labor Al- 
liance; Frank McCallester, Di- 

rector, Labor Education Divi- 
sion, Roosevelt University; John 
Nuveen, John Nuveen and Co.; 
Rabbi Ahren Opher, South 
Shore Temple; Dr. Harris Frank- 
lin Rall, Professor Emeritus, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Ev- 
anston, Ill.; Dr. David Riesman, 
Professor of Social Science, 
University of Chicago and Al- 
leta S. Root, United World Fed- 
eralists of Illinois. 

Also Frank Rosenblum, Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of 
America; W. Harold Row, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Brethren 
Service Commission; Rabbi Her- 
man Schaalman, Temple Eman- 
nuel; Dr. Paul A, Schilpp, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy,’. North- 
western University, Evanston, 
Ill.; Rabbi Ralph Simon, Con- 

gation Rodfei Zedek; Rabbi 
dgar E. Siskin, North Shore 
Congregation Israel, Glencoe, 
Ill.; Rockwell Smith, Garrett 
Bibilical Institute, and Sidney 
J. Socolar, Asst. Prof., Physical 
Sciences, University of Chicago. 
Also Dr. Edward J. Sparling, 
(Continued on Page 15) 


peace message. | 

The petition called for a sus- 
pension of nuclear bomb t 
30 


governments 
tests.” It 
urged that this be done so as ~ 
to “announce American willing- 
ness to negotiate an agreement 
for the permanent banning of. 
tests.” 
Also stressed was the need for 
ending the nuclear arms race, 
and need to “stop the in- 
erie f danger from_ radio- 
active fall out.”. An end to: the 


munist Party, called ) 
Chicago City Council to speak 
out for the banning of the H- 
bomb. The text this letter 
appears elsewhere in this edi- 
tion of The Worker. 

The Friends Legislative Com- 
ee the ky elie 
sponse to citywide petitic 
that they have been circulating 
for some weeks on ending H- 
bomb test continues to be “ 

A few days following re- 
lease of the “open letter,” the 
Chicago Tribune (which did not 
report this event in its news col- 
umns, while the Sun-Times gave 
it a bi py Fea ghey y ony 

R isenhower Adminis- 
tration not to bow to the demand 
to ban the B-bame, 


THE Trib editorial, headlined, 
“Will Adlai Have the Last 
Laugh?” begins by saying “It's 
still a little early for Adlai to 


laugh and laugh over the Eisen- 


hower Administration's willing-" 
nes sto suspend nuclear be 
testing; as yet it isnt entirely 
clear that the tests are going to 
be suspended or on what terms. 

“But, Adlai is entitled, at 
least, to a good, broad smile, In 
the course of the cam last 
autumn he recom stop- 
pin gthe tests and was roundly 
denounced by Mr. Eisenhower, 
us, and others for endangering 
the nation’s safety to win votes. 

In the body: of the editorial, 
the words that Eisenhower used 
during the presidential campaign 
are thrown back at him a num- 
ber of times. Then placing its 
own interpretation.on the elec- 
tion returns, which is certainly 
open to question, the editorial 
concludes: 


PRESIDENT Eisenhower got 
a lot of votes by insisting that 
Americans not lightly give up 
their largest military advantage. 
The world will know soon—per- 
haps too soon—whether he has 
changed his mind or Mr, Stassen 
has changed it for him.” 


STOP H-BOMB COMMITTEE ANNOUNCES 
CITY-WIDE PEACE RALLY WEEK OF JULY 22 


CHICAGO — A city wide 
public rally during the week to 
announce the results of the peace 
petition drive sponsored by the 
Friends Committee on Legisla- 

will be held during the 


tion 
- week of July 22nd. This was an- 


gp aims ee“ sty a <e 
committee stated that 


a team of 4 Worker readers 


It is @ modest, quiet effort, not — 


deserving of too much ballyhoo 
perhaps But it is sufficiently 
rare days to be worth the 
telling. 


We're talking about a group 
of four of our readers up. in 
Manhattan's North Harlem area 
who have been steadily plugging 
‘to build a Worker route these 
past couple of months. 


_¢ “Three of us started with 30 

Workers a week just about two 
months ago,” one of the grou 
told us. “We sold them eac 
week, some to the same people 
and the rest to different people. 
Scon we were getting a few 
regular customers. 

“Now, there are four of us. 


vada : | 
who have becomé steady read- 
ers. Many of them meet us at 
the door with the money in 
hand. They know the paper is 
coming and are ready for -it.” 

Our friend sells ten of the 
Workers herself. All of them 
now go to the same people, 
who buy them regularly. 

on Going up to 15 now,” she 

e expects to continue 

“ the ten regular customers, 
and to sell the additional five 
through door-to-door canvass, in 
about two hours. This includes 
some chatting with the regular 
customers. 

Just as she is increasing her 


order of papers, 


hors bn he boaeen iow ap 
rs 3 p 

theirs. peo ag alyreshen t 4 
are to be increased again, This, 


she indicates, is by. no means » 


the limit. 


One of her customers takes 
two Copies, one for a buddy. 
When Ba first knocked at the 
door and explained about the 
paper, his reaction was: ae, 
Should say I want that pa 
I need to see both aa Tell 


you what; give me two copies.” 


He's been taking the two cop- 
ies since. 
Thus there are many Ameri- 


cans who would want to read 
our paper if they had the chance. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Fallout in Calif. Town Cuan 
Every Person’s Life 6% Hours ' 


By STEVE MURDOCK 


QUINCY, Calif. — The most 
noticeable thing to a newcomer 
to Quincy. is probably the air. 

It’s fragrant and fresh—sweet 
with the odor of new-cut timber. 


Smog is not a problem in this 
town of 3,251, although the 


smoke from the sawmills some- 
times hangs heavy in the still, 
summer air. 

But air has qualities that can 
neither be seen nor smelled. . 

It was such a quality that 


made the air of this small moun- 


tain community a national head- 


line on May 29. 


“Fallout in Sierra,” said the 


Steel Price Hike Shows 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE WHOLE COUN- 
TRY is talking of the stead- 
ily falling dollar, and the 
angry accusing finger points 
at the monopolies, especial- 
ly at those in steel. 

Whether we: are in the midst 
of re is no longer a debat- 
ed - issue. Business has been 
selling the > ns of 2m em 
that wage raises are mainly re- 
sponsible for higher prices. Even 

e President gave endorsement 
to ” this claim in his press con- 
ference last week. But the an- 
nouncement by the steel compa- 
nies of a new average $6 hike 
in the price of a ton of steel— 
the third raise to a total ‘of 
$19.50 within a year—left hard- 
ly any basis for the Big Busi- 
ness claim. 

That seems to be the straw 
that has broken the camel's 
back. A cry against the steel in- 
terests has arisen from all sec- 
tors of the population—includ- 
ing employer steel users—such 
as has not been heard in the 
‘past in similar situations. 

The issue has become The 

People vs. The Monopolies. It 
is breaking through in Congress 
‘with several congressional com- 
mittees directing an investigat- 
ing eye on Big Business opera- 
‘tions. Next Tuesday, the long 
awaited public hearings of the 
‘Kefauver anti-monopoly inquiry 
will get under way in Washing- 
ton, with a look into the prac- 
tices of the steel wanes: ac high 
on its agenda. 

Members of both 
Congress, feeling 
pressure, have denounced the 
steel price hike on the floor and 
in committee. 


os | 
THE TRADE UNION move- 
ment has renewed with fresh 


parties in 
ckhome . 


papers as a radioactive atomic 
cloud from the May 28 tests at 
the Nevada proving grounds was 
carried north and west instead 
w east as the experts had expect- 


* 

“THIS town,” says Rodney- 
Alden, editor and publisher of 
The Feather River Bulletin, “is 
pretty radioactive conscious.” 

The per capita ownership of 
Geiger counters happens to be 
high in Plumas county where 
many a lumber worker, farmer 
or merchant likes to do some 
spare time searching for urani- 
um in the surrounding canyons 
that once yielded millions in 


So it didn’t take a team from 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
to tell Quincy residents the air 
over the town was radioactive 
on May 29 and in the days that 
followed. Their own Geiger 
counters told wee | 

“Otherwise,” explains Alden, 
“there’s no way of telling.” Im- 
mediately, that is. 

* 

ALAN CRANSTON, presi- 
dent of the California Democrat- 
ic Council, told the Democratic 
Club of Quincy right after the 
fallout the Plumas county inci- 
dent could be expected to short- 
en the life of each Quincy area 
resident an average of 642 hours. 

What worries the people here 


is that such effects are cumu- 
Pe and the tests are contin- 
uing in Nevada. 

As a result, this 102-year-old 
communit nestled in a moun- 
tain meadow 3,433 feet up in 
the Sierra Nevada, has become 
the center of a demand for an 
end to atomic bomb tests. 

The local Democratic club 
adopted a resolution on June 5, 
calling upon the Government 

. to cease experiments the el- 
fects of which are not known.” 
The resolution is being sent to 
500 Democratic clubs through- 
out the state for concurrence. 

The resolution warns ~. . 
other communities in the United 
States and in other nations may 


ooo) 


_ gold. 


vigor its demand for a full con- 
gressional investigation of the 
wage-price-profit-investment pol- 
icies of the big corporations. It 
wants a determination of the 
responsibility for the current 
inflation trend that has brought 
the ninth consecutive monthly 
rise-in the government's cost of 
living index to the all-time hi sh 
of 19.6 percent above pre- 
rea prices—almost four Sialeah 
above a year ago—with no end 
of the spiral in sight. 


c 


NEXT WEEK The Worker will be 12 pages. That. 


is our summer-vacation size which will eontiane, throu gh 


. Labor Day. + 
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The~Kefauver committee is 
spotlighting the so-called “price- 
pacing” industries, like steel 

aper, meat packing, automo- 
bile, chemical, oil. Those indus- 
tries, each dominated by a hand- 
ful of corporations — like the 
“Big. ened in auto; the “Bi 
Five” WE og the “Big Six 
in abel: the “Big Four” in rub- 
ber or copper—set the prices on 
materials that go into the man- 
ufacture of everything else. 

The committee will seek to 


determine whether competition 
still affects the prices set by 
these combinations of monopo- 
lies; whether their. profit poli-, . 
cies are not the main influence, 


Sr tehaetreit, ‘pushing -uptprices and. whether 


Who's Guilty 
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consumers get any benefit at all 
from the tremendous - increase 
in productivity, especially . with 
the help of automation. 

David J. McDonald, whose 
steel union is close to the prob- 
lems of the steel industry and 
has done a tremendous amount 
of research. into its economics, 
denounced the latest price hike 
as dangerous. He said the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp. could pay 
the installment of wage and 
other .benefits that came due 
last Monday under the three- 
year pact signed last year “and 
reduce prices $6 a ton instead 


of raising them by that —— 


and end 1957 with the 
+s(Continued' on Page. a 


be similarly exposed in the fu-" 


ture.” 
* 


sir egy * “wy se after 
accusin of “ ption” 
and chationanie the Commission 

. . to affirm or deny the 
amount of radiation which befell 
the. people of Quincy and which 
may befall the le of other 
communities . life, 
increases dangers of cancer and 
leukemia leaves a legacy 
of disease and deformities for 
humans yet unborn.” 

While here, Cranston, with 
the backing of the local club, 
wired the AEC to “. .. stop 
evading the _ by claims that 
the amount radiation ab- 
sorbed by Bs pulation of 
Quincy was ae ae in. view of 
the overwhelming scientific evi- ' 
dence that any amount of radia- 
tion is harmful.” 

Such an expression by Demo- 
crats is not unimportant here. 
This is Democratic country. 
The county is re ted in the 
state Assembly by Pauline Davis 
from .nearby Portola. Its state 
Senator is Stanley Arnold from 
Susanville, The Con an is 
Clair Engle from Red Bluff. 
Democrats all. 

* 

ALDEN, while deploring the 
obvious fact that. the Democrats 
are making some political hay 
out of the incident, has thrown 
the editorial weight. of his 90- 

year-old paper behind the cam- 
paign for an end to the tests. 

“Political issue or not,” he 
wrote in. his edition of June 13, 

“the local club was right in its 
wand. 

And besides. the white-haired 
editor added, hadn’t the AEC 
alre vady made it a political ques- 
tion? 

“If the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and its agents, feeling 
that confession of a stupid blun- 
der might have unfavorable po- 
litical reactions against the fed- 
eral administration, falsely 
pooh-poohs the effects of the 
situation, isn’t that mre to 
politics?” 


THE EXCITEMENT has 


‘now waned from the ~ right 


after the test blast en an 
(Continued on Page 12) | 
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NAACP Convention 
Turns Attention 
To Right-to-Vote 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


DETROIT—The 1,000 delegates who jattended the 48th | 


annual NAACP convention last week in 
pointed Veterans Memorial Bu 


trated attention to the Deep South. 
This year they have talked more 


about the right to vote—political 
power—and less about the legal as- 


sault on segregated schools. In- 


creasing the Negro vote in the 
South was placed by Dr. Chan- 
ning Tobias, NAACP board ehair- 
man, in his keynote address as the 
primary step in “a plan of action 
to meet the present (civi) rights) 
crisis.” And the convention adept- 
ed the essence of Dr. Tobias state- 
ment as a resolution. 


Politically the convention reiter- 
ated its standard non-partisan pol- 
icy in political action, but there 
were overtones of recognition that 
there had been a mass shift toward 
the Republican Party. This shift, a 
protest against the refusal of the 
Democrats to do anything about 
James O. Eastland, the Mississip- 
pian who is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, was un- 
cloubtedly in the mind of Rep. 
Charles C. Diggs, Jr.,, the Michi- 
gan Democrat, when he said: 

“If the Republican Party is really 
sincere and determined in its re- 
cently a fed campaign to in- 
crease its newly-won strength in 
the South it can find rich deposits 
_@f ore among prospective southern 
Negro voters.” 

The applause which interrupted 
Rep. Diggs at this point continued 
when he added: 


“I hope the Republicans will fill|in the South, on the Ne 
the vacuum left by the local Deme- 
of béen instances where the NAACP 


cratic organizations in’ many 


woe ee 


and disillusionment at the anomaly 
‘of a Democratic Party which seeks 
fo satisfy the needs of Negroes and 
Dixiecrats at the same time. Sens. 
John Kennedy (D-Mass), Estes Ke- 
fauver (D-Tenn) and Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore) were singled out for warn- 
ings because of their vote to send 
the civil rights bill.to the Eastland 
committee which would bury it. 
Civil liberties, the right to or- 
ganize and advocate, as upheld by 
the Supreme Court in recent cases, 
| were ighlighted in the conven- 
‘tion’s lic sessions as important 
| righ ts. Resolutions reflected 
these sentiments. Speakers and 


e beautifully ap- . “ 
ilding dirégted their concen- Ga, 


to civi 

delegates recognized also that both 
Negroes and whites were losing the 
right to advocate desegregation and 
to organize fer t because Negroes 
were denied the right to vote. 
Pointing this out to prove the “in- 
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as against the limited and single- 
minded objeetive of the NAACP. 
Wilkins said the differences would 
be fought out in a friendly manner 
without harm to the alliance. 

+. 

MANY delegates were dissatis- 
fied with the failure of labor lead- 
ers present at the convention to dis- 
cuss proposals for improving the 
civil rights. stand of Southern trade 


pe the United States will . 
jcipate in the sixth world 


128. 


|several months ago and hurdled 
jmany obstacles put in their path. 


By SAM KUSHNER 

CHICAGO — Despite the U.S. 
State Department, it now appears 
quite certain that a sizeable and 
tative youth delegation 
outh 
Festival in Moscow opening July 


A small but perservering com- 
mittee of young people organized 
the Midwest Festival Committee 


With assists from one of the major 
Chicago newspapers, help from a 
Chicago congressman and aid 
from many volunteer enthusiasts, 
the committee is preparing to 
launch its delegation to the Festi- 
val. 

Heading up this endeavor in the 
midwest, is a charming 23-year old 
blonde, Barbara Perry, who car- 
ried the Eisenhower banner during 
the last Presidential -election. Miss 
Perry, who considers herself a poli- 
tical “independent,” also v for 
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A personal appeal for help to the 
State Department in Washington 
resulted in a big runaround. 

Ed Lahey, chief of the Chicago 
Daily News staff, in reporting Miss 
Perry’s trials and tribulations in 
Washington, said, “The State De- 
partment and the White House 
gave a young Chicago girl the 
brushoff in six assorted sizes when 
she tried to get: an answer to a 
serious question.” 

Throughout their battle to get. 
approval for the U. S. delegation 
the Chicago Daily News has given 
considerable coverage to the a¢tivi- 
ties of this youthful midwest 
group. | 


* 
BD cypen: oe OF hee in a 
$ on the House resen- 
tatives floor, needled the Eisen- 
hower administration for refusing 
to assist Miss Perry. He said, “she 
(Barbara Perry) has come to Wash- 


the liberal Illinois Democratic con- 


unions. But the mere recognition 
| 
‘O'Hara. 


that there are areas of strain opens 
the door to such a discussion. 

In a speech, studded with ideas 
and eloquently delivered before the 
largest mass meeting, except the 
closing rally, the Rev. Martin Lu- 


divisibility” of freedom, Roy Wil 
kins joined most other shes He in 
asking white citizens, especially in 


Lord's side” against segregation. | 

In connection with white allies 
‘for Negro freedom fighters, it was 
'breught eut by Willems and Leon- 


the Seuth to “come over to the’ 


ard W , GM director for! 


‘that there are areas .of difference 
between the labor movement and 
the NAACP. It was not stated what 
the areas were but it is known that 
Ithere have been strains, especially 
gro-labor 


| alliance. In the North there have 


; 


: 
} 
, 
' 
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the United Auto Workers Union, 


ther King, Jr., repeated a proposal, 
he made last year. Dr. King urged 
the addition of mass passive resis- 
tance with the “weapon of love” as 
a desegregation tactic. 

Segregation ought to be resisted 
“wherever it is,” he said, to thund- 
erous applause, “even if such resis- 
tance means going to jail, or even 
death.” At the same time he en- 
dorsed the legal assault on jimerow} 
and called fer all-out support to 
the NAACP in such efforts. The 
resolution committee did not re- 
spond to the proposal by Dr. King, 


however. 
There was retiterated the stand- 


gressman from her district, Barrett 


* 


MISS PERRY has been a storm’ 
center of activity since she, and 
her friends embarked on the Festi- 
val project. Last fall, President 
Eisenhower made a urgin 
that the people of the world s 
know and understand each other. 
This approach inspired her, Miss 
Perry has said, to help organize 
a delegation of American young 
people to join with young people 
from throughout the world at the 
international gathering of young 
people to be held in Moscow. 

Coordinating their efforts with 
groups in other parts of the United 
States, the Midwest committee has 
reported a widespread favorable 


response to its appeal for ve 
pants in the Moscow gathering. 


— a 


| 


j 


ington in an attempt to see the 
President and to ask him point 
blank if he does not trust the youth 
of America to the same extent that 
she in the Youth for Eisenhower 
movement | 
“I hope that the President's time 
will permit of giving an -appoint- 
ment to this young woman in or- 
der that they may discuss freely 
the matter that is puzzling her.” 
Neither President Eisenhower 
= Secre of State a - 
young lady. In spite of t 
Washington brushoff, the delega- 
tion is on its way and rts are 
reported to have been issued to the 
applicants who desire to go to the 


The young midwest people seem 
to have another mission in going 
to Moscow. The festival which is 
held every two years, will un- 
doubtedly receive an invitation to 
come to the United States in 1959. 
has said, “We 


‘ 
* 
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| Festival. 


‘man to be in his place when it;The commiittee 


‘comes up for a vote. This way, 
every delegate felt, lay a decisive 
turn in the fight “even if some of 


these states and permit full partici-|has had to challenge labor unions 
pation of Negroes within the party on the issue of job discrimination. 
structure. ‘There is a current difference be-| 
tween the labor movement and the! 


ard positions against segregated 
housing, for improving the employ- 
ment status of. Negro workers and 


would like to see it held in Chi- 
cago in 1959.” 


‘ While the full number of parti- 


’ N. Y. Times Washington Bureau, 


THIS was the strongest state- 


| 


ment from which Republicans|/regation amendment to the school 


could take some comfort but it was 
clear from the tone of many of the 
speeches and their reception that 


there was a deep-going bitterness 


Arms Parle 


By OBSERVER 

HAROLD STASSEN has at last 
presented the U. S. plan to suspend 
nuclear test explosions for a 10- 
month period. A condition for stop- 
ping the tests would be agreement 


‘construction bill. 


NAACP on Support to an anti-seg-| 


pressure for action _.by the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Government 
Contracts. But the 48th NAACP 
convention might be called a “right 


us lose our lives along the way.” 


They were thinking about the 
power without which democracy 


cipants in the American delgation 
is not known at this writing, the 
response reported by the Midwest 


Woodeock argued that these dif-|to vote” convention. It called the! withers to the scabby stage it has/ Festival Committee, indicate both 


from the complex 
labor movement 


ferences result 
objectives of the 


civil rights bill a “right to vote” 
bill and warned every Congress- 


reached in Mississippi and her sis-| 
ter resisters of law and order. 


a large and varied delegation of 
American people at Moscow. 


— J 


tear ——— 


to negotiate ending the manufac- 


ture of new nuclear bombs. 
When President Eisenhower's 
disarmament aide finally put thé 
proposal on the table at the Lon- 
dion meeting of the UN subcommit- 
tee on disarmament another indi- 
yect tribute was thus paid to the 
world-wide pressure for banning 
the tests. But it has come as a shock 
to many Americans to learn that 
the world is not at all certain that 
our country will stand by the ver 
proposal which Stassen AcarSishc f 
Thus, the authoritative chief of the 


James Reston,, wrote last Sunday 
(June 30): | 

“Even if the Soviets were to 
agree to all the proposals being put 
to them in London by Harold E. 
Stassen about ending nuclear bomb 
tests, inspecting Soviet and United 
States territory from the air, and 
arm _reduction,. it .is .doubtful 
whether the Administration would 
sign the wget 


ABOUT the strange delays in 
presenting the Stassen plan Thom- 
as Hamilton of the Times cabled 


LLOYD 


Veils,” That the fault was not Stas- 
sens was made clear in a stinging 
column by Walter Lippmann in 
the N, Y. Herald-Tribune (July 2). 
After noting that Stassen was get- 
ting little support from the Ad- 
ministration Lippmann added: 

“The greatest doubt has been 
raised as to whether the President 
wants an agreement, or whether 
he could now persuade the Senate 
to ratify an agreement.” 

The sharp division in the Ad- 
ministration is underlined by Lipp- 
‘mann’s comment; 

“The truth is that the United 
States is not really using the dis- 
atmamient talks at all because the 
Presiderit and his Administration 
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How ‘ignominious the -President 
has made this country appear in 
in the eyes of the world was indi- 
cated in Lippmann’s words: 

“During the past few weeks, 
with Mr. Stassen abroad in. Lon- 
don to speak for him, the Presi- 
dent has acted the part, not of a 
statesman who has a policy but 
of a puzzled man who is thinking 
out loud,” 


ee 
. ve 
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BUT there are men in Washing- 
ton who are not at all es 3 
They aren’t flipping from one side 
to another on this disarmament is- 
sue. They just don’t want disarma- 
ment, Above all, they don’t want 
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Drew Middleton to the N. Y. Times 
(July 2) which described the grave 
ifficulties surrounding the ‘Lon- 
don talks| Said Middleton: 
_ “There was a tendency in some 
diplomatic. circles to blame the 
stiffening attitude of the United 
States Government for the darken- 
ing prospects. President Eisenhow- 
er's initial eagerness for suspension 
of nuclear tests without the strict- 
est conditions was said to have 
been modified by warnings by Ad- 
miral Arthur W. Radford, retiring 
chairman of the Joint Chief of 
Staff, and Lewis L. Strauss, chair 
man of the Atomic Energy Com- 
misison.” - 


i 3 | ‘evety example ~ of: ‘Dulles* 
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rma! bfirikmatiship, from the Koreanswarl. 
h Heitor Indothinia,! Radford ‘has iplayed|'s/: (C 


which civilization depends, and 


this same dangerous game. And 
from the beginning too it was 
Strauss who opposed even the 
slightest effort to curb the hydo- 
gen bomb race to oblivion. 

It was Strauss who arranged the 
“clean bomb” show as a macabre 
kind of “hidden persuader” effort 
to stem the rising tide of agreement 
in the London talks. A cogent com- 
ment on this “clean bomb’ method 
of killing appéared in the letter 
columns of N. Y. Times last 
Tuesday. David R. Inglis, a physi- 
cist at the Argonne National Lab- 
oratory, wrote: 

“Just now when, for the first 
time there appears to be some like- 
lihood of making a beginning in 
agreement on arms limitation by 
halting tests, great publicity has 
suddenly been given to the possi- 
bilities of developing relatively 
‘clean’ and relatively" “small H- 
bombs—cofivenient, tactically con- 
trollable weapons of enormous de- 
structive power.” 

The letter points out how this 
became part of a campaign to con- 
tinue the tests and then warns: © 

“Let it not be thought that a war 
with ‘clean’ H-bombs will be a 
tolerable war. Let us remind our- 


tens or hundreds of millions killed 
and horribly maimed.” 
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ADDRESSING the graduating class at the University of Michi- 
gan two years ago, Chief Justice Earl Warren of the U. S. Supreme 
Court said: : | : | 

“Have no fear of taking a stand on public questions whether 


a 
> . | ; c e . . .. 


DETROIT. — UAW president 


An Inside Look at How Ford 


Walter Reuther charged before 
3,000 delegates at the NAACP con- 
vention that aute companies refuse 
to sign clauses with the union that 


your reasoning conferms to the majority or not. You will be eventu- 


ally respected for your independenee: Conformity is no special virtue. 
Sometimes non-conformity is exactly the antidote needed to remedy. 
a condition.” 

* 


Made $10 Billion Since 1946 


DETROIT. — Lots of workers,in the five-year period. The com- 
wonder how a company like Fordjpany deducts $200,000 a year for 
can build 62 new plants since 1946,|five years, from its income and it 
when at that time the company|pays taxes on the reduced amount. 
claimed it was “broke” and had a(Its profits therefore are. under- 
non-profit “T-model” production|stated, before taxes in each of the 
setup. The worker wonders also'five years; its taxes to Uncle Sam 
how Ford in that 10-year period|are reduced substantially and_ its 
made over $10 million in profits. after tax profits are understated as 

The AFL-CIO “Economic Trends| well. At the end of the five years 
and Outlook” tells part of the tale the rig | has written off the one 
of how. | million dollars, thus getting- tax 

It says that large corporations free from Uncle Sam an interest free 
have been receiving substantial $1 million lean. If anyone gives or 

overnment subsidies since Novem-|asks Federal] aid for schools “that’s 
Coe 1950, in th eform of five-year| socialism.” 
depreciation of “emergency facili-| From 1950 to 1957, the govern- 
ties.” ment issued 22,000 loans to bi 

Here is how it works. A com-;business and the total cost was $3 
pany like Ford, GM, Chrysler who) billion. 
wants this type of subsidy sends| In 1955 the ‘Treasury Depart- 
to the Office of Defense Mobiliza-|ment roughly estimated its yearly 
yeears the cost of new plants and{loss in tax revenue from five-year 
tion a requset to write off in fiv| writeoffs like the above 22,000 
equipment it plans to install, in-|loans to be $4,464,000,000. This is 
stead of over a longer period of 20, how a Ferd Motor Company can 
years that weuld otherwise apply |make $10 billion in profits in the 
under the tax law, last 70 years. No wonder Henry 

All the company has to do to get; Ford II supported Eisenhower. 
an okay fer this subsidy is to claim; And this is the company that 


would bar discrimination at the hir- 
ing gate. | 

He claimed that- the only an- 
swer to this is for a federal FEPC 
law to be passed, which was tak 
by many to mean that the union 
is not going to wage any struggle 
in the 1958 contract negotiations 
for insertio nof the UAW’s model 
FEPC clause. 

That's the clause that bars dis- 
crimination in hiring, upgrading, 
demands opening doors ef skilled 
trades to Negre youth and calls 
for equality all the way down the 
line in the shop. 

This is the first time a top UAW) 
leader has said that employers won't 


sign and presented this alternative 
of legislation as the answer. Though 
with the present Congress and Sen- 
ate, how a federal FEPC law could: 
get through the Dixiecrat sabo- 
tagers, Reuther didn’t explain. 
Reuther’s speech before the con- 
vention contained little promises of 
aiding or helping to improve the 
economic status of Negro workers. 


TOP labor people deep in city politics, trying to pick winners 
for the 1957 municipal elections. Trouble is that it’s all top stuff — 
with the rank and file not involved or knowing what's going on. 


ad 

HOW come Councilwoman Blanche Parent Wise never noted 
for her partiality towards labor, appointed W. G. Grant, financial 
secretary of Ford Local 600 to the Wayne County Board of Super- 
visors? Could it be that she hopes 600 will endorse her in the com- 
ing councilmanic race. She sure is goimg to need help, as she just 
squeezed through before the flag waving, redbaiting, anti-unionism, 
don’t get anyone elected any more in this tewn, which was always 
‘her stock in trade. She is a darling of the “Improvement Associa- 
tion” crowd. 


* 


WATCH the lineup behind Dr. Eugene Keyes in Dearborn as 
he runs against white supremacist Mayor Hubbard. Watch also 
Hubbard's backers. ‘ | | | 

DOPE is that Michigan Supreme Court Justice George Ed- 
wards will be the candidate agaimst incumbent U. S. Senator Potter 
in 1958. Lt. Gov. Hart is reckoned te be too much of a lightweight 
and “barefoot boy from Grosse Pointe” type to win tne labor vete 
against Potter. Edwards has a 800,000 maj in the recent court 
elections. That’s enough to take care of Potter dopesters figure. 

* 


U. S. SENATOR Pat McNamara-doesn’t want to run again in 
1960. Feels that he wants to take it easy. 


* ; 


“it’s for the defense of the nation.”|Screams “inflation” when workers 


Say a company had a million-dollar) wan ta wage increase or a shorter 
investment that is to be depreciated: work week with no cut in pay. 


be 


By CARL WINTER 


BETWEEN July 4 and Labor 
Day is a time calling for partic- 
ular alterness. This is the period 
when popular organizations usu- 
ally slow down or even-suspend 
activities. Anticipated heat 
waves and “dog days” serve as 
the excuse for many groups to 
abandon all meetings during 
July and August. 

But these warm months come 
in the midst of considerable un- 
finished business, this year, In 
Detroit, lines are still being shap- 
ed up for the mayoralty primr 
aries which come in September. 
And even eater jockeying 
for position will develop in prep- 
eration for the councilmanic 
race. 

If the fall elections are to ad- 
vance democracy in City Hall, 
there will have to be unity of 
labor and the Negro people be- 
hind agreed-upon candidates, 
long before then. Otherwise, a 
number of ambitious self-start- 
ers may knock each other out, 
and ah opportunity for winning 
Negro and labor representation 
will be lest. July 27 is the final 
date for filing, candidacies. So, 
the time for’ consultative con- 
ferences aimed at unity agree- 
ments is growing short. 


* 
ON THE NATIONAL LEV- 
“EL, Congress may take advant- 


| 
| 


il rights, without any of these 
amendments. _ 

At the sa ime, efforts are 
being made in Washington. to 
speed new laws upsetting the 
Supreme: Court's recent rulings 
in behalf of civil liberties. Fore- 
most among those is the intro- 
duction of bills by Senator Pot- 
ter and Congressman Walters 
to limit the Court’s ban of trial 
evidence based on secret reports 
by FBI informers. Unlike the 
civil rights bill, these anti-dem- 
ocratic measures are already be- 
ing rushed to the floor of Con- 
gress for action. 

And while the summer heat 
mounts, so does the Geiger- 
count of atomic fallout. We, 
here in the midwest, are report- 
ed to be in the nation’s “hot 
spot’—in terms of radioactivity. 
This is another danger that 
won't pass by our waiting for 
cooler weather. Instead, these 
are the days for getting around 
among the neighbors with peti- 
tions to ask President Eisenhow- 
er to join the ether big powers 
in ending nuclear bomb tests. 
_ Despite the dog-days of July 


Such as, struggles to upgrade them 


Durin 
speech Hse the .delegates he 
| made no mention.of the White Citi- 
zens Councils influence on parts.of 


into better jobs, battle discrimina- 
tion at the hiring gates, fight for 
jobs for Negre women, or help Ne- 
gro youth to learn the new skills 
arising from autemation. 

Significantly missing was any 
pledge about unionizing the south, 
either on the part of th UeAW or 
the AFL-CIO. 


the course of a long 


labor in the south and some of the 
problems the UAW is faced with 
in its southern locals because of 
WCC members. 

ite 

THE overall participation of la- 
bor in the NAACP convention was 
reportedly more than in previous 
conventions, but its top leaders 
made no public committments on 
specific proposals of how labor can 
aid the battle against discrimina- 
tion in its own field of economic is- 
sues. 

A special dinner organized by 
some labor people at $4.50 a plate 
saw only full timers present and 
only generalities delivered on la- 
bor’s part in the battle against dis- 
crimination. 


and August, action is needed 
now in defense of civil ‘rights, 
liberties, and peace. Even in the 
absence of regular meetings, un- 
ionists and others can be effec- 
tive by writing letters to the 
ress and to their congressmen, 

y talking to their ry tats 
and shopmates, helping change 
the political climate. 

These summer months need 
the addition of watch-dog days. 


- 


HOW ‘FORWARD LOOK’ 
WORKS IN WINDSOR 


the workers will come back and still} 


AFLers at the Michigan State AFL confab last week had noth- 
ing to do but spend their expense money as they are a lame duck 
outfit, scheduled to go out of business around August. Some ef 
them are meaning that “we have the money and the CIO has the 
a Merger atmosphere not good, no CIO speaker spoke 

ere. 
* 

UAW radio technicians and public relations men negotiating 
new contracts with their “bosses.” The grapevine has it that it 
might go to arbitration in one set of negotiations, it’s that rugged. 
Someone better “give a little.” .: 

LIFTED eyebrows in Canadian labor circles about Ray Should- 
ers, CIO Packinghouse Workers leader's letter to the Windsor Star, 
praismg the Star for its pro-laber attitude. The Star smashed the 
Newspaper Guild in its ewn setup, its anti-labor bias’ is known and 
abhorred by all Windsor labor. No one can figure out why Should- 
ers weaeel the beam, all he had to do was ask any Windsorite in 
the labor movement, the score. 

+ 

MACHINE tool orders in May fell 20 percent below April and 
are 52 percent under 1956. This is a bellwether of what is going on 
in the auto industry. When they start dropping tool orders then some- 
thing is up. 

THE UAW radio program states that the U. S. Supreme Court 
has become a bastion against attacks on civil liberties. They are so 
right, but they'd better mobilize to help the American people te 
defend this court and its decisions from the foes of democracy like 
Eastland, Walter, Jenner and other remaining McCarthyites. After 
all who is it who are after the UAW but that crew of unionbusters. 


* 

THE UAW is proposing that a delegation of unionists shall 
wait on Vice-President Nixon and inform him of companies who .are 
getting government contracts and refusing to hire Negroes with 
whites on an equal basis, or grant Negroes equal opportunities. 
Nixon is chairman of a federal committee whose job it is to police 
contracts so no discrimination is allowed. The NAACP is organiz- 
ing such a delegation. 

* 

FARM Equipment delegates to a recent UAW confab on the 
1958 demands placed heavy emphasis on the need for a shorter 
work week in that industry. Heavy layoffs have seen employment 
drop in 1950 to the present time from 139,000 to 104,000. Thus 35.- 
000 shop jobs were swept away by automation and layoffs. This is 
one industry that needs trade with the socialist countries in the 
worst way. Peoples China isn't going to wait for ever to get some- 


-| one in America to accept orders totalling many millions of dollars 


for tractors. The FE workers were told to get ready to strike. 


.-the Michigan Si 
The Supreme Court decision in forthright as urged by Justices Black 
the case of the six Michigan Smith! and Douglas namely ocmplete and 
Act defendants is a victory for the ;  ediate cqumtal, tua ta 
American people. By vacating the ee ‘ : : $ oe 
judgment of the lower courts which! Place serious limitations on the 
ordered the jailing of these defen-|moves of the Department of Jus- 
dants.and remanding it back to the tice to jail persons for what they 
Court of Appeals for reconsidera-|think and say, rather than what 
tion, new opportunities are open 
for winning complete acquittal. | 
The decision reaffirms our demo-'court’s historic school desegrega- 
cratic tradition and vindicates those) ti . The Michigan de- 
liberal Americans and AFL-CIO|fendants and their families express 
%. |unionists who raised their voices|their grateful appreciation to help 
| verdict and. urge . continued, 
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WINDSOR, — The crushing un- 
employment situation here with 
over 10,000 idle is not being help- 


ed by Chrysler Corporation work- 
ing men overtime, who are engaged 
in repairing hundreds of jobs 
“dinged” from a and lack 
of ma er to do a thorough job 
when they come down the line. 
An uneasy concern prevails 
among Chrysler workers still work- 
ing here. The company has let it 
be known that the workers are to 
tak ethe last week of July and the 
first week of August for an annual 
sean aan in the past has been| gi 
“need. to told, -}t | for annual. changeover} : | 
(One Tiehat thei Goristituctits de-« of tierasadel Os G4 tu Be | dtige | 
fo mat ah nen aitin wee Fonciv~* eit Bettinevaeperte are Sent this, yeas, 


capt er Shag fo) tore “elt eed 


work on 1957 models. The new 
plan, labor leaders fear, will mean 
another huge~ layoff when _the 
‘plants have to shut down in Sep- 
‘tember. One UAW leader termed 
the matter “The Mess at Chrysler.” 


age of summer apathy among 
‘the voters to kill the pending 
civil rights bill, Or, it may crip- 
ple this measure, intended to 
protect the voting rights of Ne- 
gro citizens in the South, by 
saddling it with destructive 
amendments. One such cunning 
device is the Dixiecrats’ so-call- 
ed trial-by-jury amendment. An- 
other is the proposal to tack a 
national “right-to-work” law to 
the, civil rights bill. Obviously, 
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cal inquisition here by the East- 
from June 12, is now scheduled 
for next Wednesday. _ ae 
to all governments of the w - Some 20 persons have been sub- 
“in the name of all that -is sacred” | joenaed. Included are Dave Davis, 
to vote for the immediate cessa- former business agent of Looal 155, 
tion of nuclear tests. . a ne oa Workérs Union, 
It was made at the end of the United Electrical Workers Union, 
seven-day session of the World independent, who is out on bail in 
Peace Council which ended here'an appeal from a°3-year sentence 
in-an all-night sitting by the 450 under the Smith Act; Sol Roten- 
‘berg, former executive secretary 


The council has also cabled UN 
council has a U : ' 
Sec General Dag Hammar- Shel oe canoes = 
skjoeld urging him to bring togeth- . “a ar.» sad. 
ofessor of Chinese and Ori- 


er Britain, the U.S. and. the ternal 
studies in-the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Graduate School of 


Cw attac r on la 


blamed for layotts — 


UAW and its demands for the 1938 
negotiations where UAW is present- 
ing a demand for ashorter work 
week with no cut in take-home pay, 
plus a big raise, a two-year con- 
tract. 
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Peace Action 


COLOMBO, Ceylon — The 
World Peace Couneil has appealed, 


% on ~ 


since 1946 along this style. 

Many of the plants, like Pack- 
loyers and their bought an are, Motor Products, Murray and 
or press have come up with a new others were absolute and not pes 

adi their attack on organized able for sufficient speédup ne ed 
labor here. They falsely charge that|to keep high the ratio of profit, 
Michigan's close to 200,000 unem-|plus their owners didn't have the 
ployed and closed down plants is millions to reconvert them to auto- 
due to labor's “excessive” * avec ame or to compete with the Big 
A similar cr yis being put up in| 3, GM-Ford-Chrysler. 

Windsor by the brass check press} So, the press here, doing its part 
there, i.e. the Windsor Star. lin the assault on labor tries to blame 

This new assault on labor comes’ labor and says employment has 

as unemployment is expected to dropped over 150,000 since 1953 
reach 230,000 by August in Michi- omit the decentralization-runaway 


gan and some 295 “idle” plants now | shop aspect to cheaper, non-union 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — Reactionar 


em- 


paid 


U.S.S.R. in an effort to concluda ®. 
an agreement to stop all tests of ©" 
nuclear weapons. | 


THE RESOLUTION said the hearing: brought: a. two-col 
liquidation of all foreign bases in ginal e : : 
Europe would help the reunifica-|""" hall page pestest af: ite Oe 
tion of Germany. It also demand- 


tory of Taiwan (For- 


‘, 


Off a Redbuiter 
exist in rica. Hit Being covered up! areas. : 0 Is 
is the story that lack of car sales, The Detroit Free Press one of 
due to high cost of living plus a the most persistent of the press or-| president of UAW Local 444, takes 
helped create a stockpile of over|canplayment here, adds that high iar z 4 conuaan fe ee he — 
800,000 unsold 1957 cars. taxes paid by individuals is another|*™ *® “90F Paper, one oF the red- 
Also owners of the 294 plants reason. 
ing all people who oppose H-bomb 
seegpe" taxes” but en wie peacienvone who rE: that in this state! tests to be “Communists.” 
to other states where they built'68 percent of the taxes are paid) mosa. ay 
new plants, aided by fast govern-jby consumers and 14 percent by| Brooks torms the smear, stupid 7 “threat ‘Of renewed aggres-| Prone of P \ ote eatie 
sion must be eliminated” in the : _ at 
speedup methods, lower costs and} _ All of this has as its purpose to/this redbaiter is asking the people ae rf Bena’ tn: an Sete of 
automation. Ford built 62 plants turn public — opinion against the | of Canada to allow a few military|on, and the people of the fegion om 4 (Qual ): Robert iin, 
left to achieve a peaceful solution | : 
active fallout. lt a 
Discussion with delegates finds | 
President Brooks writes “he ioe somone ao in th » belief hat Contamination Tests 
* bomb tests are on Russia 6 side—|) use it repunsenie caller -touiiea Are Too Expensive 
t S or egroes committed to the destruction of |i 45 ever before, auguring well for, EE, 
: a oe 
. to think that in this grou peorvetios Pa “follow ” 
DETROIT. — Automation is de- farms and taught skills in automa-'including Pope Pius, all the emi-| Which it is proposed to call about gists sent to the fallout 
Discrimination which bars Negroes‘are losing their jobs, because of; United States, half the population . stuffs, was ordered home last week 
from learning the new skills also’ automation ending unskilled work.'of Britain, church ; Jers in Can- Scottsbluff, Nebr. by an economy cut. 
schools, delegates to the recent national Business Machine. Com-\°T Cte for the health and welfare | 
, : Mpeg om. te gational) Church, Scotts-| Nevada with a trailer full of foods 
48th convention of the NAACP) pany 12 Negro workers are now be-|°f future generations. bluff, Neb., recently the Rev. Paul be exposed to radiation, and 
Discrimination which relegated Eve lace that a vernment H-bomb tests that some of the same through of the silence and assent ‘ 
Negroes to unskilled laboring jobs, ene = government aia is go-| lessons learned by organized labor,|/which the American people have | Ws - feed reget “a 
.o , animais to study — eitects. 
which is closing down on theled against, the convention urged otiating, be used in stopping the homb was first released.” 
hanihidel Hews wothers, who never jfiling sf checee sk Ge maa -bomb tests. | Rev. Dahlstrom declared the/on June 24, before the project 
in the budgetar 
skill. pliances. the Windsor redbaiters: “It is timé repeatedly refused to inform the fallout, however. rae 
The great new plants being) 7 
S| The convention declared that its to forget the vermin like him and/|diation exposure” and added: “It! Food and Drug Administration, 
panies shows no gains being made | Negroes to carry bags, sweep fl oors, | stand together and in one voice,\is time that the American people | part of the Department of Health, 
in getting jobs by the Negro work-| polish brass or “take care of Mr.!.. ere: hat th k h 1, | 
ers. Negro employment is negligi-| Charlie’; washroom.” {on Of OUT air. so that they can Know the truth. dered eliminated when Congress 
| The columnist who arouse the ire| Obvious! . less than the truth is/.ided all Federal Civil Defense 
as the General Motors plants and |, part of the United States w ag Of the UAW leader is reported to| being released to the public. | Administration projects farmed out 
Ford plants in Atlanta; Hayes-King qocjared, because this is becoming} i. windsor St: though they were “not living in: 
: the new landing place of many|‘2© ‘Y2@S0r star. Nieaia.” thew: were “ina direct 2nd forbade the health agency to 
big Ford assembly plant in Dallas, | Tete tallout. iS inter ohade are | US. regular funds for any such 
Lay Sa ate gest tae bone ee 208 the corey resdved/Greentland’s Icy Sid | projects. 
™~ {that Negro workers must win jobs . : — t 3 | 
ot aioe 3 there. v"|Mountains Soiled rea y fallouts” in the Scottsbluff P%% program, for “the idea that 
in learning new skills, Negro em- | peony, ae ae ae Toe a ae ~ (we naust prepare for war is “a 
ployment is still even lower, with ‘of inion Game in’ for s arp criti-|lysis of the snow that fell on Green-|-_ 77} 
many more jobs being eliminated | cigm, especially the AFL Buildin land after the first H-bomb explo- energy . program he said. “ore |rea ly going to work on the mat- 
) Trades. Delegates were bticeieat sions showed about 70 times. aS geared into the military ee to (ter of solving the problems of hu-: 
The demand that came forth set “YOR people were viewed in terms man welfare,” such as schools, 
from the NAACP convention was'to these training programs and if form of heavy ies Sl gate ) | | : 
‘refused bring the matter before or-| half-life of 12 years—as in ordi-|“ghat inflammatory thing called responsible for the cold war. “Our 
open their door sto Negro youth ganized labor, locally and nation- nary snow. nationalism.” own involvement cannot be abdi- 
in order to give them an opportun- ally. It used to be that the natural; We declared the churches must cated, either. We are a part of this 
ity to learn to read_ blueprints, | tritium content was. measured to; aS, | 
penceeioe, eae Se Schweitzer. “The Christian|*? S2™Y- = 
in a glacier, but this violation of forces of the world are much too 4 Beng at ha Roose wae ge a yb 


.WINDSOR. — Charles Brooks, 
raise of $600 on the 1957 cars, has|gans in attacking labor for its un-) 
baiters of this town, who is claim- 
left in the state, not because of “ex-| Facts are faets. It’s known a 
Chinese terri 
cad and invalid, and points out that 
ment tax writeoffs, geared:to more} business for the upkeep of the state. po ) : P. Lon ond: Rurtoe C. Par- 
Middle East, the resolution went 
men to poison the air with radio : Sete li E. Wright. 
Automation ends Deca saakaiamaiaiae 
argues that those who oppose H- this meeting is a big step forward 
| WASHINGTON — A 7-man 
freedom. Perhaps he hasn't ower the World Assembly of Peace,|team of scientis 
creasing jobs for Negro workers. tion plants, while Negro citizens nent and competent scientists of the| *e ee See EN in Nevada, to test ve ae 
closes doors of vocational training} In Lexington, Ky., at the Inter-' #48 and anyone who has a thought In a sermon in the Plymouth) -. The food-testing team went to 
were told here. ing trained as technicians. President Brooks suggests on the |, Dahlstrom, hailed the “break- testing machinery. Eventually. it 
now has a new ally, automation, | ing on and Negroes are discriminat- that of sitting at the table and ne-|afforded themselves since the A- | 
| was able to pursue only one blast, 
were given a chance to learn a/dent's Committee on Contract Com-| - He concludes with this salve at;Atomic Energy Commission “has! was atomized 
for the rest of thinking Canadians public as to the real nature of ra-| The project was undertaken by 
opened by auto and other com-/}no victory to win jobs any more for| 
ask for the ending of atomic pollu-|put the heat on their Government Education and Welfare. It was or- 
"Shi ; ne 
ble in such major industrial plants A concentration of the South| 
be M. Harrison, a columnist for! , H¢ told his parishioners that al- 1, other government departments 
Aircraft in Birmingham and the| 
plants leaving the North especially 
any indication . .. and said he. 
of discrimination in opportunities 
Apprenticeship training programs!) WASHINGTON — Recent ana- a 
-Those charged with the atomic ‘Tp to prevent the Nation from 
by automation. | 
to make application to get entry in-' much tritium—a_ rare, radioactive Finally. h d 
| ape ; inally, he said everyone was 
that vocational fraining schools ees (Ae Ee Rpts 
speak out for conscience as did|™2dness, and it is time we return 
determine the age of a layer of ice Dr. 
At: Spring Lake Indian adjoin- 


ing Mississippi River. 
Hear Author Victer Perlo—Fun—Feod— 
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liam Patrick, Jr., leading Negro lib-'state representative. Nowak is a 
eral and seemingly the top choice powerful vote getter and along with 
of many Negro groups. The other|Carey and Patrick will make a 
great electoral block of votes in| powerful coalition ticket. | 
the city, the Polish-Americans are} It’s little wonder that when Pig- 
preparing a candidate to run with 
Carey and Patrick. Reports are thal 
afte -rthe primaries in September, 


rotesting them,” he said. 
He sa 


DETROIT. — Like a bashful he backed out. the fact that the Detroit Building 
bride, police commissioner Piggins | On P he - Conner, city | Trades Council has- endorsed Mir- 
lets it be known that he will not |i gone’ Fly So a a. he C SARE : 

for M € Detroit this sum-/2°.28.% Candidate for Mayor, op-; In the Councilmanic race, th 
run tor Mayor of Ve posing Council president Louis|top news is that UAW president 
mer. The commissioner reveals that Miriani, who filed some weeks ago| Walter Reuther has predicted that 
he is just a some-loving man, dedi-| tg run for Mayor. this fall Detroit will for the first 


cated to his pipe and slippers and 
“doing a job” on the police depart- 
ment, 

The real story is that competi- 
tion i sgoing to be tough and Pig- 
gins figures that he would get blot- 
ted out in the race, since he is a 
lightweight anyway, carrying only 


Connor will be the candidate of 
the electoral coalition led by labor, 
made up of labor, Democrats,. Ne- 
gro and national groups, commun- 
ity organizations, and others. | 

Connor is expected to get the’ 
backing of the CIO County Coun- 
cil which has reportedly 300,000 
members in Wayne. A large group 


lame duck Mayor s blessings. 
Here is: what Piggins knew when 


of AFLers will bac hkim,: despite 


time elect a Negro to the council. 
At present nine members are white. 

The Democrats, along with la- 
bor, Negro organizations, national 
groups and community organiza- 


the slate will be filled out by James 


council members being added. 
‘The Polish candidate is report- 


tions, are puting together a slate 


ed to be former State Representas 


that is reportedly made up of, Ed 
State Legislature : 


tive Stanley Nowak who was once 


nominated jfor, City Coyncil, He js 
no' relation , to. ised ‘State j mel, 


Others on the slate *will'be Wilk 


4or Stanley Nowak.’ ‘This: ‘former 


Lincoln and Mary Beck, incumbent} 


elected, as he is a stooge of the 
Cobo gang in City Hall and a 
oration lawyer to boot. - 
attempting now by w 

is a little apple o ho 

. From what we hear 


‘hasn't a change. 


~ a team of & Worker readers 


It is a modest,4juiet effort, not 
ing of too much ballyhoo 
perhaps. But it is sufficiently 
rare these days to be worth the 
telling. 

Were talking about a group 
of four of our readers up in 
Manhattan's North Harlem area 
who have been steadily plugging 
to build a Worker route these 
past couple of months. 


“Three of us started with 30 
Workers a week just- about two 


months -ago,” one of the —_~ 


told us. “We sold them eac 
week, some to the same people 
and the rest to different people. 
Soon we- were getting a few 
regular customers. | 
Now, there are four of us. 


We sell 40 papers each week. 
Twenty of these go to people 
who have become steady read- 
ers. Many of them meet us at 
the door with the money in 
hand. They know the paper is 
coming and are ready for it.” 

Our friend sells ten of the 
Workers herself. All of them 
now go to the same people, 
who buy them regularly. 

“I’m going up to 15 now,” she 
said. She expects to continue 
with the ten regular customers, 
and to sell the additional five 
through door-to-door canvass, in 
about two hours. This includes 
some chatting with the regular 
customers. 

Just as she is increasing her 


order of papers, she thinks 
others in the oop 9 jack up 
theirs. And so the present 40 
are to be increased again. This, 
she indicates, is by no means 


the limit. mi 


One of her customers takes 
two copies, one for a buddy. 
When she first knocked at the 
door and explained about the 
paper, his reaction was: . “I 
should say I want that paper. 
I need to see both sides. Tell 
you what; give me two copies.” 

He's been taking the two cop- 
ies since. 

Thus there are many Ameri- 
cans who would want to read 
our paper if they had the chance. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Fallout in Calif. ‘Town Cuts 
_ Every Person’s Lite 62 Hours 


By STEVE MURDOCK 


QUINCY, Calif. — The most 
noticeable. thing to a newcomer 
to Quincy is probably the air. 

It’s fragrant and fresh—sweet 
with the odor of new-cut timber. 
Smog is not a problem in. this 
town of 3,251, although the 
smoke from the sawmills some- 
times hangs heavy in the still, 
summer air. 

But air has qualities that can 
neither be seen nor smelled. 

It was such a quality that 


-made the air of this small moun- 


tain community a national head- 
line On May 29. 
“Fallout in Sierra,” said the 


papers as a radioactive atomic 
cloud from the May 28 tests at 
the Nevada proving grounds was 
carried mI ig and west instead 


_ of east as the experts hag expect- 
“6d. 


* 


“THIS town,” says Rodney. 


Alden, editor and publisher of 
The Feather River Bulletin, “is 
pretty radioactive conscious.” 

The per capita ownership of 
Geiger counters happens to be 
high in Plumas county where 
many a lumber worker, farmer 
or merchant likes to do some 
spare time searching for urani- 
um in the surrounding canyons 
that once yielded millions in 
gold. 


en the life of each 


So it didn’t take a team from 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
to tell Quincy residents the air 
over the town was radioactive 
on May 29 and in the days that 
followed. Their own Geiger 
counters told them, 

“Otherwise,” explains Alden, 
“there's no way of telling.” Im- 
mediately, that is. 

* 


ALAN CRANSTON, presi- 
dent of the California Democrat- 
ic Council, told the Democratic 
Club of Quincy right after the 
fallout the Plumas’ county inci- 
dent could be expected to short- 
incy area 
resident an average of 642 hours. 

What worries the people here 


Steel Price Hike Shows 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE WHOLE COUN- 
TRY is talking of the stead- 
ily falling dollar, and the 
angry accusing finger points 
at the monopolies, especial- 
ly at those in steel. 

Whether we are in the midst 
of inflation is no longer a debat- 
ed issue. Big Business has been 
selling the line of poi aay 
that wage raises are mainly re- 
sponsible for higher prices. Even 


the President gave endorsement 


to this claim in his press con- 
ference last week. But the an- 
nouncement by the sftel compa- 
nies of a new average $6 hike 
in the ‘price of a ton of steel— 
the third raise to a total of 
$19.50 within a year--left hard- 
ly any basis for the Big Busi- 
ness claim. 

That seems to be the straw 
that has broken the camel's 
back, A cry against the steel in- 
terests has arisen from all sec- 
tors of the population—includ- 
ing employer steel users—such 


as has not been heard in the 


past in similar situations. 

The issue has become The 
People vs. The Monopolies. It 
is breaking through in Congress 
with several congressional com- 
mittees directing an investigat- 
ing eye on Big Business opera- 
tions. Next Tuesday, the long 
awaited public hearings of the 
Kefauver anti-monopoly inquiry 
will get under way in Washing- 
ton, with a look into the prac- 
tices of the steel industry high 
on its agenda. 

Members of both ie 
Congress, feeling “4 

e 


pressure, have 
steel price hike on the floor and 


in committee. 


* 
_ THE TRADE UNION move- 
ment has renewed —with fresh 


vigor its demand for a full con- 
gressional investigation of the 
wage-price-profit-investment pol- 


icies of the big corporations. It 


wants a determination of the 
responsibility for the current 
inflation trend. that has brought 
the ninth consecutive mor 
rise in the government's cost of 
living index to the all-time hi 
of 19.6 percent above pre-Ko- 
rea prices—almost four percent 
above a year ago—with no end 
of the spiral in sight. - 
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_ NEXT ‘WEEK The Worker will be 12 pages. 
ioe Sumsmnereyaration size which will continue through 


7 . , Foal 
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The Kefauver committee is 
spotlighting the so-called “price- 
pacing” industries, like steel 

aper, meat packing, automo- 

ile, chemical, oil. Those indus- 
tries, each dominated by @ hand- 
ful of corporations — like the 
“Big Three” in auto; the “Bi 
Five” in packing; the “Big Six 
i steel; sed 
or copper—set the prices on 
materials that go into the man- 
ufacture of everything else. 
The committee will seek to 


determine whether competition 
still affects the prices set by 
these combinations of monopo- 
lies; whether their profit: poli- 
cies are not the main influence 


“pushing «up. prices .and- whether - 


te ee 


Who's Guilt 


e “Big Four” in rub- 


is that such effects are cumu- 
lative, and the tests are contin- 
uing in Nevada. 

As a result, this 102-year-old 
community, nestled in a moun- 
tain meadow 3,433 feet up in 
the Sierra Nevada, has become 
the center of a demand for an 
end to atomic bomb tests. 

The local Democratic club 
adopted a resolution on June 5, 
calling upon the Government 
. .. to cease experiments the ef- 
fects of which are not known.” 
The resolution is being sent to 
500 Democratic clubs through- 
out the state for concurrence. 

The resolution warns ~. 
other communities in the Unit 
States and in other nations may 


° s\' oe +z 


consumers get any benefit at all 
from thé tremendous increase 
in productivity, especially with 
the help of automation. 

David J. McDonald, whose 
steel union is close to the prob- 
lems of the steel industry and 
has done a tremendous amount 
of research into its economics, 
denounced the latest price hike 
as dangerous. He said the Unit- 


ed States Steel Corp. could pay © 


the installment of wage and 


other benefits that came due | 


be similarly exposed in the 
ture.” : 
* 

CRANSTON came here after 
accusing the AEC of “deception” 
and challenging the Commission 
“. » « to affirm or deny the 
amount of radiation which befell 
the people of Quincy and w:-iich 
may befall the people of other 
communities . . . shortens li‘e, 
increases dangers of cance- - 1 
leukemia and leaves a legacy 
of disease and deicn. : 
hucw:-s yet unborn.” 

While here, Cranston, wich 
the backing of the local club, 
wired the AEC to “. . . stop 
evading the issue by claims that 
the amount of radiation ab- 
sorbed by the population of 
Quincy was small, in view of 
the overwhelming scientific evi- 
dence that any amount of radia- 
tion is harmful.” 

Such an expression by Demo- 
crats is not unimportant here. 
This is Democratic country. 
The county is represented in the 
state Assembly by Pauline Davis 
from nearby Portola. Its state 
Senator is Stanley Arnold from 
Susanville. The Congressman is 
Clair Engle from Red Bluff. 


Democrats all. 
* 


ALDEN, while deploring the 
obvious fact that the Democrats 
are making some political hay 
out of the incident, has thrown 


the editorial weight of his 90- 
year-old paper behind the cam- 


paign for an end to the tests. 

“Political issue or not,” he 
wrote in his edition. of June 13, 
“the local club was right in its 
stand... 

And besides, the white-haired 
editor added, hadn’t the AEC 
already made it a political qués- 
tion? . 

“If the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and its agents, feeling 
that confession of a stupid blun- 
der might have unfavorable po- 
litical reactions against the fed- 
eral administration, falsely 
pooh-poohs the effects of the 
Situation, isn't that resorting te 
politics?” : 

* 

THE EXCITEMENT has 
now waned from the days right 
after the test blast when an 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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NAACP Convention 
Turns Attention 


To Right-to-Vote 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


DETROIT—The 1,000 delegates who attended the 48th 


annual NAACP convention last week in t : 
pointed. Veterans Memorial Building directed their concen- | __ 


trated attention to the Deep South. 

This year they have talked more 
about the right to vote—political 
power—and less about the legal as- 


sault on segregated schools. In-| 


creasing the Negro vote in the 
South was placed by Dr. Chan- 


ning Tobias, NAACP board chair- 
man, in his keynote address as the 
primary step in “a plan of action 
to meet the present (civil rights) 
crisis.” And the convention adopt- 
ed the essence of Dr. Tobias’ state- 
ment as a resolution. 


Politically the convention reiter- 
ated its standard non-partisan pol- 
icy in political action, but there 
were overtones of recognition that 
there had been a mass shift toward 
the Republican Party. This shift, a 
protest against the refusal of the 


Democrats to do anything about! 


James O. Eastland, the Mississip- 
pian who is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, was un- 


doubtedly in the mind of Rep. 


Charles C. Diggs, Jr., the Michi- 
gan Democrat, when he said: 

“If the Republican Party is really 
sincere and determined in its re- 
cently announced campaign to in- 
crease its newly-won strength in 
the South it can find rich deposits 
of ore among prespective southern 
Negro voters.” 


The applause which interrupted 


Rep. Diggs at this point continued 
when he added: 


“I hope the Republicans will fill 
the vacuum left by the local Demo- 


cratic organizations in many of 
those states and permit full partici- 
pation of Negroes within the party 
structure.” 

* 


THIS was the strongest state- 
ment from which — Republicans 
could take some comfort but it was 
clear from the tone of many of the 


speeches and their reception that|ferences resulted from the complex civil rights bill a “right to vote”| reached in Mississippi and her sis-| 
there was a deep-going bitterness objectives of the labor movement bill and warned every Congress-!ter resisters of law and order. 


he beautifully ap- 


— 


and disillusionment at the anomaly 
‘of a Democratic Party which seeks 
‘to satisfy the needs of Negroes and 
Dixiecrats at the same time. Sens, 
‘John Kennedy (D-Mass), Estes Ke- 
‘fauver (D-Tenn) and Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore) were singled out for warn- 
ings because of their vote to send 
‘the civil rights bill to the Eastland 
committee which would bury it. 
Civil liberties, the right to or- 
ganize and advocate, as upheld by 
the Supreme Court in recent cases, 
were h lighted in the conven- 
tion's 
to civil rights. Resolutions reflected 
‘these sentiments. Speakers and 
delegates recognized also that both 
Negroes and whites were losing the 
right to advocate desegregation and 
to organize for it because Negroes 
were denied the right to vote. 
Pointing this out to prove the “in- 
divisibility” of freedom, Roy Wil- 
kins joined most other speakers in 
asking white’ citizens, especially in 
the South to “come over to the 
Lord's side” against segregation. 
In connection with white allies 
for Negro freedom fighters, it was 
brought out by Wilkins and Leon- 
ard Woodcock,:,GM director for 
the United Auto Workers Union, 
that there are areas of difference 
between the labor movement and 
the NAACP. It was not stated what 
the areas were but it is known that 
there have been strains, especially 
in the South, on the Negro-labor 
alliance. In the North there have 


| 
| 


been instances where the NAACP! 


has had to challenge labor uniens 
on the issue of jeb discrimination. 
There is a current difference be- 
tween thé labor movement and the 
NAACP on support to an anti-seg- 
regation amendment to the schgol 
construction bill, 


Woodcock argued that these dif- 


: 
ublic sessions as important) 


| By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO — Despite the U.S. 
State Department, it now appears 


quite certain that a sizeable and 
representative youth delegation 
from the United States will parti- 
cipate in the sixth world Youth 
Festival in Moscow opening July 
28. 

A small but perservering com- 
mittee of young people organized 
the Midwest Festival Committee 
several months ago and hurdled 
many obstacles put in their path. 
With assists from one of the major 
Chicago newspapers, help from a 
Chicago congressman and aic 
from many volunteer enthusiasts, 
the committee is preparing to 
launch its delegation to the Festi- 
val. 

\ ‘ eng up } we pars in er 
.., |midwest, is a charming 23-year o 
MANY delegates were dissatis-)hJonde. Barbara Perry, who car- 
fied with the failure of labor lead- | ried the Eisenhower banner during 
ers present at the convention to dis- the last Presidential election. Miss 


ls for i ‘ng the Perry, who considers herself a polli- 
cuss proposais tor improving the tical “independent,” ‘also voted for 


000 cat 
civil rights stand of Southern trade ties hace) Witteinle: Vhieideeneiie tga, 
unions. But the mere recognition | gressman from her district, Barrett 


O'Hara. 
the door to such a discussion. * 
In a speec tudded with ideas MISS PERRY has been a storm 


and eloquently ered before the center of activity sitice she, and 
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REV. KING 


as against the limited and single- 
minded objective of the NAACP. 
Wilkins said the differences would 
be fought out in a friendly manner 
without harm to the alliance. 


‘that there are areas of strain opens 


closing rally, the Rev. Martin Lu-| val project. Last fall, President 
ther King, Jr., repeated a proposal Eisenhower made a speech urging 
he made last year. Dr. King urged that the people of the world should 
the addition of mass passive resis-|know and understand each other. 
tance with the “weapon of love” as| This approach inspired her, Miss 
a desegregation tactic. | Perry has said, to help organize 
Segregation ought to be resisted | * delegation of American young 
“wherever it is,” he said, to thund- pom to join with young pedple 
erous applause, “even if such resis- | 7*O™ throughout the world at the 
tance means going to jail, or even international gather ing of young 
death.” At the same time he en- people to be held in Moscow. | 
'dorsed the legal assault on jimcrow Coordinating their efforts with 
and called for all-out support to 
the NAACP in such efforts. The 
resolution committee: did not re- 
spond to the proposal by Dr. King, 
however. 
There was retiterated the stand- mie oe 
jard positions against segregated|man to be in his place when it 
housing, for improving the employ-|comes up for a vote. _ This ways 
‘ment status of Negro workers andj every delegate felt, lay a decisive 
‘pressure for action by the Presi-} {urn in the fight even if some of 
'dent’s Committee on Government) "US lose our lives along the way. 
Contracts. But the 48th NAACP} They were thinking about the 
iconvention might be called a “right| power without which democracy 
'to vote” convention. It called the| withers to the scabby stage it has 


States, the Midwest committee has 
reported a widespread favorable 
response to its appeal for partici- 
pants in the Moscow gathering. 


a eee 


eret| Group of U. S. Youth Set 


|For Moscow Festival ~- 


A personal appeal for help to the 
State Department in Washington 
resulted in a big runaround. : 
Ed Lahey, chief of the Chicago 
Daily News staff, in reporting Miss 
Perry's trials and_ tribulations in 
Washington, said, “The State De- 
partment and the White House 
gave a young Chicago girl the 
brushoff in six assorted sizes when 
she tried to get an answer to a 
serious question.” | 
Throughout their battle to get 
approval for the U. S. delegation 


aid! the Chicago Daily News has given. 


considerable coverage to the activi- 
ties of this youthful midwest 
group. ‘ 


CONGREEMAN O'HARA, in a 
speech on the House of Represen- 
tatives floor, needled the Eisen- 
hower administration for refusing 
to assist Miss Perry. He said, “she 
(Barbara Perry) has come to Wash- 
ington in an attempt to see the 


largest mass meeting, except the | her friends embarked on the Festi- 


groups in other parts of the United} 


President and to ask him point 
blank if he does not trust the youth 
of America to the same extent that 
she in the Youth for Eisenhower 
‘movement trusted him. 

“I hope that the President's time 
will permit of giving an appoint- 
ment to this young woman in or- 
der that they may discuss freely 
the matter that is puzzling her.” 

Neither President Eisenhower 

nor Secretary of State Dulles saw 
the young tude: In spite of the 
Washington brushoff, the delega- 
tion is on its way and passports are 
reported to have been issued to the 
applicants who desire to go to the 
Festival. 
The young midwest people seem 
to have mission in going 
to Moscow. The festival which is 
held every two years, will un- - 
doubtedly receive an invitation to 
come to the United States in 1959. 
The committee has said, “We 
would like to see it held in Chi- 
cago in 1959.” 

While the full number of parti- 
cipants in the American delgation 
is not known at this writing, the 
response reported by the Midwest 
Festival Committee, indicate both 
a large and varied delegation of 
| American people at Moscow 
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By OBSERVER 

HAROLD STASSEN has at last 
presented the U. S. plan to suspend 
nuclear test explosions for a 10- 
month period. A condition for stop- 
ping the tests would be agreement 
to negotiate ending the manufac- 
ture of. new nuclear bombs. 

When President Eisenhower's 
_ disarmament aide finally put the 
proposal on the table at the Lon- 
don meeting of the UN subecommit- 
tee on disarmament another indi- 
rect tribute was thus paid to the 
world-wide. pressure for banning 
the tests. But it has come as a shock 
to many Americans to learn that 
the world is not at all certain that 
our country will stand by the ve 
proposal which Stassen presented. 
Thus, the authoritative chief of the 
N. Y. Times Washington Bureau, 
James Reston, wrote last Sunday 
(June 30): : 

“Even if the Soviets were t 
agree to all the proposals being pu 
to them in London by Harold E. 
Stassen about ending nuclear bomb 


tests, inspecting Soviet and United | 
States territory from the air, and'| 
arm _reduction,. it _is . doubtful 


whether the Administration would 
sign the treaty.” - | 


ABOUT the strange delays in 
presenting the Stassen plan Thom- 
as Hamilton of the Times cabled 
last Sunday from London that one 
of the Western delegates “is unde- 
cided whether Mr. Stassen’s mara- 
thon performance should: be« called 
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Veils.” That the fault was not Stas- 
sen’s was made clear in a stinging 
column by Walter Lippmann in 
tthe N. Y. Herald-Tribune (July 2). 
After noting that Stassen was get- 
ting little support from the Ad- 
ministration Lippmann added: 


“The greatest doubt has been 
raised as to whether the President 


wants an agreement, or whether 
he could now persuade the Senate 
to ratify an agreement.” 

The sharp division in the 
ministration is underlined by Lipp- 
mann’s comment: 

“The truth is that the United 
States is not really using the dis- 
armament talks at all because the 
President and his Administration 
have a policy to whieh some are 


opposed, and abdut ‘which ‘the rest 
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Goings-on 


this same dangerous game. And 
from the Beginning too it was 
Strauss who opposed even the 
slightest effort to curb the hydo- 
gen bomb race to oblivion. 

It was Strauss who arranged the 
“clean bomb” show as a macabre 
kind of “hidden persuader” effort 


= to stem the rising tide of agreement 


% 


,. How ignominious the President Drew Middleton to the N. Y. Times 
‘has made this country appear in) july 2) which described the grave 
'in the eyes of the world was indi-! difficulties surrounding the Lon- 
cated in Lippmann’s words: don talks} Said Middleton: 

“During the past few weeks,| “There was a tendency in some 
with Mr. Stassen abroad in Lon-|diplomatic circles to blame the 
don to speak for him, the Presi- stiffening attitude of the United 
dent has- acted the part, not of a States Government for the darken- 
statesman who has a policy but ing prospects. President Eisenhow- 
of a puzzled man who is thinking /er’s initial eagerness for suspension 
out loud,” ae of nuclear tests without the strict- 

. lest conditions was said to have 

BUT there are men in-Washing-| been modified by warnings by Ad- 
ton who are not at all phason miral Arthur W. Radford, retiring 
They aren't flipping from one side'chairman of the Joint Chief of 
to another on this disarmament is-| Staff, and Lewis L. Strauss, chair- 
sue. They just don’t want disarma-|man of the Atomic Energy Com- 
ment. Above all, they don’t want Ps 
to stop the hydrogen bomb race. 

Their names are known to all.) 
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|‘clean’ and relatively ‘small’ 


every example | of © Dulles’} 


in the London talks. A cogent com- 
ment on this “clean bomb’ method 
of killing appeared in the letter 
columns of the N. Y. Times last 
Tuesday. David R. Inglis, a physi- 
cist at the Argonne National Lab- 
oratory, wrote: 
“Just now when, for the first 
time there appears to be some like- 
lihood of making a beginning in 
agreement on arms limitation by 
halting tests, great publicity has 
suddenly been given to the possi- 
bilities of developing egg 


bombs—convenient, tactically con- 
trollable weapons of enormous de- 
structive power.” 

The letter points out how this 
became part of a campaign to con- 
‘tinue the tests and then warns: 

“Let it not be thought that a war 
with ‘clean’ H-bombs will be a 
tolerable war. Let us remind our- 
selves that it would mean carnage 
such as man has never known, ob- 
literation of the institutions on 
which civilization depends, and 
tens or hundreds of millions killed 
and horribly maimed.” 
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misison.” 
Fheir role’ im sabotaging disarma-|hrinkmanship, from t ‘war 
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If You’re Over 45, Are You Washed 


By EDMUND E. SCOTT 


“IF YOU'RE over 45 you're 
washed up!” That is what the 
job-seeking older worker all 
too frequently learns through 
week after week of fruitless 
pavement pounding, filling out ap- 
plication forms an 
told, “If anything opens up we 
call you.” 

There are 80-cent an hour dish- 
washing jobs, There are $10,000 a 
year executive posts. But for many 
there is only the frustrating knowl- 
ledge, “If youre over 4 youre 
washed up. 

Futile for an unemployed work- 
er to protest he needs the money, 
he’s willing to work, his skills are 


lying fallow, that a good worker; 


is a good worker regardless of the 
humber of candles on his birthday 
cake. Futile. 


Percentage-wise, there are few- 


er older persons employed this 
year than in 1900. Jobs haven't ris- 
en with the rise in the population’s 
age. And it has been quite a. rise. 
While the entire population has 
doubled since 1900, the number 
of persons in the 45 to 65 
bracket has tripled, and over 
quadrupled. 

Job scarcity affecting older work- 
ers has become so great a problem 
that it has evoked within the last 
— at least half a dozen full 
ength studies by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Among other things, 
the studies show that when older 
workers lose their jobs they stay 
out of work-longer than younger 
workers. 

According to one survey, over- 
45 workers comprise 40 percent of 
the job seekers at public employ- 
ment offices, but get only 22 per- 
cent of the jobs. : 

Older workers also get fewe 
steady jobs and more part-tiine, 
temporary and seasonal work. They 
tend to get lower pay. They fall 
victim to compulsory retirement be- 
fore they want to stop work. And 
they find few jobs atune to their 
changing abilities in their declin- 
ing years. : 

* 

DESPITE the fact, says the De- 
partment of Labor, that “there is 
no fixed age at which a worker 
becomes too old to work,” most em- 


politely — 


"65 


ployers think there is. An airline 
personnel manager thinks a hostess 
is too old at 30, an office manager 
wants only good looking stenog- 
raphers under 35, a telephone com- 
pany thinks a lineman is through 
at 45, and a civil service employe 
is forced into retirement at 65. 
“Age restrictions in actual prac- 
tice are determined by individual 
employers,” says a Labor report, 
“and are usually applied in ad- 
vance of any review of the indi- 
vidual job seeker’s qualifications. 
‘Ideally, each worker should be 


basis of his abilities in relation to 
the requirements of the job.” 

| Many employers believe work- 
ers slow up with age. They are 
sometimes justified in this belief 
where carrying and lifting is im- 
‘portant, where jobs are machine 
‘paced rather than .man paced, 
where speed (and speed-up): is of 
primary importance. Nevertheless, 
‘SOME older workers are faster 
than the AVERAGE younger work- 
er 


In jobs where skill, judgment and 
accuracy count more than speed, 
older workers do better. The best 
cabinet makers, for instance, are 
septuagenarians., 


considered for employment on the: 


Age discrimination varies with 
the industry. In service occupations 
where jobs require less skill and 
pay lower wages, age levels are 
generally higher. In big corpora- 
tions where workers are im n- 
ally regarded as time card num- 
bers, age levels’are generally low- 
er. 
“Older workers have a better 
chance ‘of getting a job with a 
smaller firm than with a large one,” 
Labor says ye in its report, 
“Older Worker Adjustment to La- 
bor Market sina 


BOSSES looking out for their 
own self-interest would do well to 
‘read the report and learn, contrary 
‘to popular notion, that older work- 
lers are more dependable. 

“An outstanding quality of old- 
er job seekers is their dependa- 
bility. They are not job hoppers. 
.. » (They) quit their jobs less than 
half as hen as younger workers.” 

Bosses who think older workers 
get hurt oftener might read an- 
other report, this one by Dr. John 
W. McConnell, consultant to the 
New York State Citizens Advisory 
Committee, on problems of aging. 
Dr. McConnell asknowledges that 
“when older workers become in- 
jured, they tend to suffer more 
deaths and permanent injuries than 
do younger workers. Also, their 
average recovery periods for tem- 

rary disabilities is longer than 
or younger workers,” Just the same: 


“It is often claimed that older 
workers are more susceptible to 
accidents. This belief has been 
thoroughly disproved by recent 
studies. Actually, it has been found 
that the highest accident rate fs 
among workers under 21 years of 
age. 

The doctor has unkind words 
for companies that deny jobs to 
‘older workers who can’t pass physi- 
val examinations. 

“In spite.of the fact that it has 
unply been proved that most jobs 
‘an be performed effectively by 
versons with physical limitations, 
woviding they can meet the 
‘PECIFIC opens demands of the 


job, some fi 


irms persist in giving 
general examinations that exclude 
from employment anyone with even 
a minor physical ailment.” He adds, 
“Such medical examinations deny 
to older workers an opportunity to 
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Over-45 workers relax in park alter fruitless job-hunting 


work at jobs they are entirely cap- 
able of performing.” 

Still another convenient reason 
bosses cite when ushering out old- 
er job applicants is the supposed 
higher cost of providing them with 
pension benefits. 

The Department of Labor's re- 
port, “Pension Costs . . . In Rela- 
tion to the Hiring of Older Work- 
ers,” says flatly that some bosses 
use pensions as a “convenient ex- 
couse while others “simply do not 
know the real situation. 

The real situation, continues the 
report, is that “developments of 
the last few years have removed 
all or most of the basis for this 
reasoning, and that “the costs of 

rivate pension provisions ought no 
ke to be considered a real ob- 
stacle to the employment of older 
workers.” 

IF older men have job troubles, 
older women have more. 


In addition to ordinary age dis- 


crimination, they have to contend 


| ers.) 


tories, absence of skills of current 
value, and boss preference for 
youthful women rig 8 

“A woman's 35th birthday is the 
critical one in her working life. 
From that point she encounters in- 
creasing employer resistance,” says 
a re of the U. S. Bureau of 
Employment Security. So sharp 
does employer resistance become, 
the. report continues, that “by the 
time a woman reaches 65 her 
chances of getting a job through 
the public employment office are 
only one in 12.” 

Will bosses wise up and give 
perfectly able older workers a 
chance? Convince workers it isn’t 
true that “If youre over 45 youre 
washed up?” The unions are tackl- 
ing this problem and probably can 
‘do more. But perhaps it can’t really 
‘be licked till the bosses—and the 
‘profit system which motives them 
—are themselves washed up. 

(This is the first of two articles 
on the problems of the older work- 
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Letter of Law Tore Children 
From Parents in Kozmin Case 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO—Victims of a Nazi concentration camp, handcuffed in a Chicago 
station, committed to a mental institution, separated from their four children by 


world—this is the story of George and Nadejda Kozmin, two human pawns in the era of 


the cold war. 

Stephen Love, the attorney for 
the Kozmins, told your reporter 
some of the sordid details that have 
surrounded this international scan- 
dal. Love,who for 29 years taught 
law at Northwestern University, 
in aking of the tragedy that 
has “‘balceat the Kozmins, recalled 
his earliest days as a law student. 

“My first teacher told me,” he 
said, “‘you have come here (to 
Northwestern) to study law, not 
justice. Law always strives to at- 
tain justice, but very often fails 
to attain it.”” In the Kozmin case 
he declared, the letter of the law 
may have been followed, but jus- 
tice was not attained. : 

As this is written the Kozmin’s 
are on their way back home. 
Home to them, is the land of their 
birth, the Soviet Union. Behind 
them they have been compelled 
to leave their dearest possessions, 
their four children: They 
denied the comfort of taking their 
9-month old baby with them. The 
police snatched the infant from 
the mother’s arms as they were 
ing a train to leave for the 
coast, ) 


board 
nt have been the ac- 


Chicago courts, by 


other parts "i ay i ag 1955. ‘The ohil 


lice 


alf a 


a. a 
in an editorial titled “Snatched 
words the editor- 


wee 
n its openin 

ial states, “ Pareto do-good- 
ing can be carried too far. It was, 
in the case of George and Nadejda 
Kozmin, who are returning to their 
native Russia without their four 
children. If the situation were re- 
versed, and a Russian court held 
the children of a returning Ameri- 
can couple, America would be 
sexpaming with rage.” 

After discussing some of the is- 
‘sues in the case, the Chicago Daily 
News sums up its — of the 
outrageous action the court in 
refusing the parents “ 
to take their children 
them. 

It says, “It is sheer provincial 
ignorance to assume that children 
cannot grow up well adjusted and 
happy in Russia merely. because 
their ideas and their i < on 

is r t to us, Life has 
ae Mili to the Kozmin’s and 
it seems to us a grievously need- 


rmission” 
ome with 


e of bringing 
ren nore they please.” 


»y of the Kozmin's be- 


them the 


less piece of officiousness to nga d 


days of} 


of the Soviet Union. Among the 
civilian prisoners taken there were 
| the Kozmins. The end of the war 
saw them in a “displaced persons” 
camp. 

Persuaded by the Baptist Fed- 
eration and others, they came to 
the United States and were sent 
to work on an Arkansas farm. Af- 
ter three months, the farmer, dis- 
satisfied with them, told the Koz- 
mins they were throu Next 
month, in January, 1951 Ceorge 
Kozmin began working in Chicago 
for the North-Western Railroad as 
a track laborer. 

Two years later, Mrs. Kozmin, 
who speaks very little English, 
was arrested for “creating.a dis- 
turbance.” She was taken to a jail, 
and there handcuffed. When her 
husband appeared at the police 
station later in the day, he too 
was handcuffed and thrown into 
jail. The three children were ar- 
bitrarily declared wards of the 
court and in a hasty hearing, the 
Kozmins were committed to a men- 
tal institution in Illinois. 

_ Such was their first taste of le- 
to Oozm years 
Pans ang A few months. after she 
itted; Mrs. Kozmin was 


with long gaps in their work his- 


LOVE 


dren were not returned to the 
parents. 


* 
FED UP with “justice” of this 


tempted to get court permission to 
take their children with them to 
the Soviet Union. This application 
was made in the Family Court. 
This court, which usually holds its 
sessions in ppivate, out of consid- 
eration for the delicate matters us- 
ually coming before it, was turned 
into a three-ringed circus. The 
“public,” the sensation seeking 
press, and the forces determined to 
compel the Kozmins to remain in 
the United States, all were there. 
* 

ATTORNEY LOVE, in describ- 
ing this ‘and other scenes to your 
reporter, said, “the whole case was 
fantastic.” The court refused to al- 
low the children to leave with the 
parents, and urged the parents to 
remain in the United States. Mrs. 
Kozmin, bitter and disillusioned 
said, “I have no confidence in the 
courts, I am leaving.” 

Mrs. Kozmin, who was deter- 
mined that her fifth child, which 
is expected in December of thia 


type the husband and wife de- 
cided to go back to the Soviet 
Union, where both have many re- 
fatives. This announcement found 
all of the cold war. advocates in- 
tervening to meet “the challenge,” 
as they saw it. Fantastic pressures 
were applied on these two ordi- 
nary human beings who desired to 
live a normal life. 


The American Legion came 
forth with a nebulous offer of fi- 
nancial help. The family said no. 
Then the department of social wel- 
fare of the Church Federation of 


Greater Chicago announced that}; 
Dai terminating all relief pay-) 
ments to 


the: family. 


rh begd t's 


‘behind as political hostages. 


year, should not be subject to the 
‘Family Court jurisdiction, would 
not be moved from her position. 
She and her husband left for their 
native land. Their children remain 


WILL THE KOZMIN family be 
reunited in the future? If one were - 
to rely only on the legal processes 
in the court, Attorney Love said, 
there is considerable doubt. For 
more than a week the court has 
thus far ignored the lawyer's re- 
quest for a court transcript. This 
is a ne before an appeal 


It was then that parents at-i 
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Says People Don’t 


Know the H-Truth 


LAS VEGAS, Nev. — Both gov- 
ernment and news media were, 
criticized last week by Lieut. Gen. | 
Clarence R. Huebner, director, 
New York State Civil Defense 
Commission, for failing to tell more 
about .results of nuclear tests. | 

Earlier he was among 1,000 of-| 
ficials who saw “Prisicilla,” the. 
AEC term for the a bomb ex- 
ploded June 24 — which cravked 
the walls and tore off the door of 
a concrete blockhouse 14 miles dis- 
tant. 

Gen. Huebner revealed that six 
big concrete domes were destroy- 
ed by the explosion. . 

“The government could tell the 
people a great deal more , , ,’, he 
said. “Too much is being withheld 
for alleged security reasons, as 
though the Russians were unable 
to figure out some obvious answers 
to specific problem. 

“Moreover, leading officials 
sometimes indulge in half-truths 
that have the effect of lulling the 
people.” He added that news me- 
dia failed to arouse interest among 
the people in civil defense. 


f i | 

Join the SPEAKING OUT campaign— 
te combat the fallout peril. Let us 
knew of the reactions In your comm- - 
nity, union, or shop. A letter will de, or 
clippings from the press, Send them te 
SPEAKING OUT, care of The Worker, 
35 East 12 St., New York 3, N. ¥. 
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NEW 


§ ITEM: San Francisco—Secretary of State John Foster 


Dulles said last week that the Chinese Peoples Republic is a “passing 
and wet 2 purgetuel pape.” 


Dennis Bids White House Act 
Industry 


On H-Tests, Atomic 


A PROGRAM to meet the danger of A- and H-bomb 
tests and calling for goverriment ownership of all atomic 
energy facilities was presented to President Eisenhower 


in a letter made public last week by Eugene Dennis, sec- 
retary of national affairs of the Communist Party. 

Among Dennis’ proposals were suspension of bomb 
tests “as long as others do likewise” pending an interna- 
tional agreement; a broad representative conference “to 
consider measures to cope with the problem of strontium- 
90 in the food supply,” and increased federal funds for 
cancer research. Excerpts from Dennis’ letter follow; 

Many Americans are alarmed at ~~ 
the recent pronouncements of the international agreement to ban the 


jtesting of all nuclear weapons. No 
a a the] conditions should be attached, 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of other than mutually acceptable 
Staff—pronouncements which seri-| monitoring facilities. Pending such 
ously endanger the promise and an agreement, and to hastene its 
possibility of reaching an early in- achievement, we urge adoption of 


ternational agreement on the end- 10°, gery yo vhieog do tk Sn whee 
ing of hydrogen bomb tests. And would also mark an important 
they urge, Mr. President, that you step towards reaching an interna- 
intervene to help ensure that the tional agreement to outlaw H- 


current negotiations in London re-|hombs and atomic warfare. 
sult at least in an initial step to-| 9 ‘rT. further safeguard the 
wards universal disarmament and} on) and ems ot the Ansecionn 
in an accord to suspend all NU- Heople from the dangers of radio- 
clear weapons tests. active fallout, we believe a num- 
Many also propose that simul- her of immediate measures are re- 
mca our Seeger Cae gy wer uired: 
issue a declaration, pledging that Sj : 
henceforth—as of now-—the U.S.A. Ps veo s ws —— Seny 
will not Getonate any more A- Ora us, responsibility for contin- 
H-bombs as long as other gem uing weapons tests, we suggest 
do not. A powerful moral inilu- the establishment of an independ- 


ence would exert itself on other} ing ge 
nations to join such a ban forth-|©™ body of geneticists, biochem- 


with * eve 
The Communist Party, which’ 
called for the outlawing ot } 


study of life, to evaluate AEC and 
other material on the genetic and 
other effects of radioactivity . . 
_(b) We propose the calling, by 
’| September, of a conference of rep- 
"jresentatives of scientists, farm- 
ers, unions, consumers, church 
groups, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and others, together with 
s 


Health and Agriculture, and of the 


e 
atomic bomb and the banning of 
its manufacture ever since 1946 
adds its voice to the many others.. 
Neither do we believe that the 
deadly menace of fallout can be 
overcome the substitution 
of “clean bombs.” In ctice, | 
these turn out to be merely smal- 
oe a ee Srna oe imeat and milk industries. Its pur- 
of these would be no less than Pose would be to consider meas- 
that from one big bomb, and thejures to cope with the problem of 
lives claimed by their use no few-'strontium-90 in the food’ supply. 


er. : : i 
3 .,| (ec) We suggest that testing of 
Homa we tps with our fellow citi-' in by scientists attached to Agri- 


) for the lives. 
welfare and happiness 


of the Cultural Extension Services be ex- 
American people, and for the fu-.tended from the five cities already 
‘ture of humanity, we submit the designated to every state and mu- 
following os oe nicipality. 

(d) In line with suggestions of 


ion at 


ists and others whose field is the. 


pokesmen of the Departments of: 


DENNIS 


‘tration of radiation should be re- 
evaluated. 

(e) Even if tests should be halted 
‘tomorrow, the atomic death already 
ithrown are loaded with death- 
dealing leukemia and bone cancer 
for many. In view of this, research 
into causes of cancer is urgently 
called for. We urge your support 
of the bill introduced by Senator 
Neuberger to raise the appropria- 
tion for the National Cancer In- 
stitute from $46,900,000 to $500,- 
000,000. 

8. IT IS A hopeful sign that the 
Senate has ratified our member- 
ship in the  Atoms-for-Peace 
agency initiated by yourself, Mr. 
President. We applaud your nu- 
merous public statements stressing 
the unfolding of peaceful uses. of 
atomic energy. 

Yet here has been much _ public 


’ 


. criticism of our failure to get oif 


‘the ground in the field of nuclear 
wer. But this failure is rarely 
id where it belongs—at the door 

of corporate industry, and of the 

Federal Government, for giving 

away our resources to private in- 

dustry... ) 

The Communist Party does not 
say that even with government 
ownership and operation of all 
atomic ener acilities, under 

resent conditions, there would 
| no problems. We do say, how- 
ever, that if we are to have peace- 

‘ful oie are of atomic energy, 

it cannot left in the hands of 

private industry. The righis to 
own, control and manufacture 
atomic ener 
terial, including the manufacture 
of nuclear power and radio-iso- 
topes for medicine and industry, 
should never’ have beer given away 


"ioctl an ite fallout hearings, the pres-' 
al’ at an ent Maximum Permissible Céncen- 


and should be returned ta the Gov-| 
Tan, Mo | > returned | TS es : 


-and fissionable ma-/. 
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A FOR MANKIND 


ADVENTURE 

SCIENTISTS of 64 countries, including the United 
States and the Soviet Union, are cooperating in one of the 
greatest human adventures of all time—the International 
Geophysical Year. | 

Starting last Monday, July 1, the IGY is to last actu- 
ally for 18 months. In this time, scientists the world over 
will work as a team to increase man’s knowledge of the 


earth. 

Highlights of this exciting enterprise are expected to 
be the launching of earth satellites by our country and 
the USSR—mankind’s first venture into outer space. 

Human civilzation is likely to benefit immeasurably 
from this. scientific effort. 

The 2,000 American scientists who signed the peti- 
tion initiated by Dr. Linus Pauling calling for an end to 
nuclear tests, and the West German nuclear scientists 
who asked the Bonn government to renounce the use of 
atom weapons, have, in a different way, given a lead to 
all humanity as well. 

Clearly the International Geophysical Year is a sym- 
bol of peace and of the uses to which man’s growing mas- 
tery over nature can be put to build a better world. © 


NO ABSENCES! 


THE LINES in the U. S. Senate are being drawn for 
the scheduled battle to begin next week when the Presi- 
dent's civil rights bill comes up for consideration. In bit- 
ter desperation, the Senate Dixiecrats, led by Richard B. 
Russell of Georgia, have announced plans to filibuster, 
amend, delay—and if this fails, Russell promises, or threat- 
ens a new southern rebellion. 


There are some indications that civil rights supporters 
among Democrats and Republicans, with a weather eye 
on the 1960 capaign, will make a better than usual effort 
to defeat the inevitable filibuster and beat back the en- 
feebling amendments. But there is a danger that a suf- 
ficient number of thessenators will be cowed byRussell to 
create enough absentees to balk a successful attempt to 
shut off debate. Debate can be shut off only if there are 
64 senators present and voting for cloture. 

Your senator ought to be informed right now that he 
is expected to be among the necessary 64 standing for the 
right to vote on civil rights. We ought to also let the sen- 
ators know that the voters what sort of bill is being attack- 
ed so bitterly by the Dixiecrats. 

It is simply a right-to-vote bill; a bill which says that 
for the first time in more than 80 years, the federal gov- 
ernment is empowered to restrain officials and private 
persons against interfering with the right of any citizen 
to cast a ballot. 


COLONIALISM 


THE SKELETONS in the Dulles closet are beginning 
to rattle rather loudly. Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass) 
called on the Administration to stop backing the French 
colonial war in Algeria. To which Dulles retorted that “if 
anyone is interested in going after colonialism, there are 
a lot better places’—for instance, the socialist countries. 

But why range so far afield, Mr. Dulles—and in the 
wrong direction? Our Secretary of State should look home- 
ward. The Nation Magazine has just published two re- 
markable eyewitness articles by Carleton Beals about the 
horrors in the Wall Street semi-colonies of Cuba and Haiti. 

_ “Nearly a billion dollars have come in from the United 
States during the five years of Batista’s rule,” writes Beals 
of Cuba. The fruit: a reign of terror, assassinations, arrests, 
tortures carried through by “crack Cuban outfits, Ameri- 
can-trained and equipped for hemisphere defense.” 

In Haiti the situation is, if anything, worse. “The Haiti- 
ans,’ writes Beals, “are probably the worst exploited peo- 
ple on earth. .. . The average income of the Haitian work- 
er is $65 a year.” 

As for Washington policy: “Actually, the United Sta 
constantly intervenes in Haiti. We poured more money be- 
hind the corrupt Magloire dictatorship (ousted last De- 
cember) than behind any previous government, ... In a 
sense the present murderous conduct of the Kebreau“gov- 
ernment is a result of American policy in Haiti.” — 

Here is the most ruthless colonialism in the world— 
the rule of the Wall Street banks and .corporations in the... 


na south of us. And it boomerangs against our.ewn péo-*> 
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SPEAKING OUT—against fallout 


Labor’s Daily 


WASHINGTON-—The lead editorial in the pa 28 Labor's 
Daily, entitled “H-Bomb: ‘Clean’ Face, But Dirty Inside,” declares: 
“Somehow or other we see in the stepped-up campaign to sell the 
‘clean’ H-bomb to the people some of the same Madison Avenue 
tactics used by the Republicans in the last presidential campaign.” 

Labor’s Daily said it could not share President Eisenhower's 
enthusiasm for the new “clean” H-bomb he reports scientists have 
developed, explaining why: 

“Of course one doesn’t read it in the newspapers—except be- 
tween the lines—but all this emphasis on. ‘clean’ H-bombs is for 
psychological reasons. 

“If the growing fears of the people can be somewhat allayed, 
Ike and the military reason, they can go right on testing the explo- 
sives with a minimum of criticism.” 

It wound up by suggesting the President should turn his ha 
from Nevada where the bombs currently are popping “to London 
where world disarmament is being discussed.” 


Rabbinical Council of America 


FALLSBURG, N. Y.—The annual convention of the Rabbinical 
Council of America, composed of 750 rabbis serving more than 
1,000,000 Orthodox congregants, unanimously approved an appeal 
for White House action on the menace of nuclear explosions. 

They asked President Eisenhower to: comvene a meeting of 
spiritual leaders of all major faiths and leading scientists on the de- 
velopment of nuclear energy and the testing of nuclear weapons. 

Rabbi Emanuel Rackman, professor of political philosophy at 
Yeshiva University, offered the proposal. He asserted that the moral 
issues. in connection with the problem could not be resolved by 
“military men and scientists alone.” e 


Wisconsin Methodists 

MILWAUKEE-—The West Wisconsin Conference of the Metho- 
dist Church has called on the federal government “to work for the 
ending of all atomic tests in all countries.” 

A resolution adopted by the conference, at Riverside Falls, Wis., 
June 5-9, proposed that this action be taken “through the United 
Nations where sueh a move could be easily checked by their appropri- 
ate scientific group.” They asked that the U.S. “take the initiative in 
working toward this end.” 

“We take such a stand,” the Methodist churchmen said, “because 
of our Christian belief in reverence for life.” 

Copies of the resolution were sent to the Wisconsin congres- 
sional delegation.” 


Sen. John Kennedy 


PHILADELPHIA. — Sen. John Kennedy, Massachusetts Demo- 
crat, warned a TV audience last week of great danger facing man- 
kind in continuation of the H-bomb tests. 

He was asked on a TV program whether he favored a halt in 
atomic and nuclear bombs pending development of a “clean” bomb, 
one with little or no fallout of radioactive materials. 

He replied, “I would favor the proposal which we advanced 
some time ago which called for an end of tests for a year, no pro- 
duction of any jnuclear bombs during that period, and an adequate 
inspection system.” 

Asked whether he felt the Russians could be trusted in a 10- 
month or one-year agreement, he said: 

“I think the question is really where the greater danger lies, 
and I think five more years of testing by not only the United States 
and the Soviet Union, but the British and the French and other 
countries is a greater risk. ? 

“That is provided 


|. of course, we can get them to agree that 
there will be no manufacture of nuclear materials in the shape of a 
bomb during that period.” 


Seattle Peace Meeting 


SEATTLE.—The campaign to ban nuclear bomb testing and the 
Negro liberation movement were joined at an interracial peace 
meeting held in the People’s Institutional Baptist Church under the 
auspices of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. | 

Speakers were the Rev. Fountain W. Penick, pastor, and Ray 
Roberts of the FOR. The Rev. a on the recent 
Washi D.C., Prayer Pilgrimage which he attended. 

“5. ato urged. the widest le circulation of the ban-the- 
(Quakers) -) 96) S210 


. . 
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To Save Informer 


By SIMON W. GERSON 


the Potomac will come from the | 
Department of Justice and certain —— of U.S. News and World 
sections of Congress.’ The cold/Report, is urging Congress to in- 
warriors in both -. td are zeroing vestigate the law clerks to the Su- 
in on civ! liberties decisions of the'preme Court Justices. He pointed 
Court. If they can’t blast them @ — - vem ge in his syndi- 
to perdition, they will their|cated column last Wednesday 
TE son pont etter iis \ uly3) at Craham B. Moody, Jr.. 
Most of the artillery will be !ormer head law clerk to Chie 
leveled at the Court's decisions in eee or are cor fe 
sea yvonne ae ee Moody's co-authorship: of a law re- 
ioe “nin Witla oi ee noisy Con- lr gmc that exhibited some 
gressmen threaten’ impeachment/"?°"* tendencies. 
moves against the Court, the really) Thundered Lawrence: 
serious business is now being tak-| “The House Judiciary Commit- 
en up in committee. tee will not get very far with its 
sas . - [inquiry unless it is prepared: to in- 
THE HOUSE Judiciary Com-| vestigate the processes of the Su- 
mittee has created a special sub- Preme Court itself. For the Amer- 
committee to review the Court's! 
recent decisions and make recom-| Of | 
mendations “legislative or other- Supreme Court today—the justices 
wise at the earliest practicable °F their ‘law clerks. 
date.” The sub-committee is to in-' 


sions in three felds: ‘from the Right will be largely 


.. jignored. But that does not mean) 
Poke 9 Soe Sinead rs, at the Right cannot damage the 
subversive activities; and enfroce- 
ment of Federal criminal laws.” 


David Lawrence, journalistic 
spokesman of the extreme Right, 


| 


Unveil Mother Bloor 


Monument on Sunday 


PHILADELPHIA.—The district Passage of a bill designed to 
executive committee of the Com- weaken the effect of the Court’s 
munist Party. of Eastern Penn-,°pinion is virtually assured at this 
sylvania and Delaware urges its point, since there is bi-partisan 

‘support for a measure drafted by: 
members to honor the memory of Attorney. General Herbert Brown- 
Mother Ella Reeve Bloor, who .ell’s office. This measure would 
was its chairman for many years, |permit defense: examination of an 


ts . , : 
by attending the unveiling of -a informer witness’ written reports 


Special concentration at this 
in the case of Clinton Jencks,’ 
leader of the Mine-Mill union. 
— conviction was 

cause the district judge refused: 
to permit the defense to examine 
the written reports of the FBI in- 


former-witnesses. 


ican people have the right to find: Rtas 
out who writes the decisions of the’ And | this is 


Court’s decisions. | 


point is undoing the Court's ruling} 


reversed ; 


Liberties’ Foes Map Law 


System 


Despite the fact that the Supreme Court will adjourn until October after it hears the 
case tomorrow (Mon.) of Army Specialist. 3/c William S. Girard, there will be firing at the 
high tribunal during the steaming summer months. Most of the oratorical barrage along 


of the defense to compare an in- 
former's trial testimony with his 
prior written reports. 

* 


THIS IS particularly important 
in various cases under the 
Smith, McCarranfi Walter-McCar- 
ran and Taft-Hartley Acts. In 
these proceedings the government 
almost invariably —— upon 
paid informer with elastic memo- 
ries. These shady characters tail- 
or their testimony as occasion re- 
quires. They place persons at 
meetings; put words in their 
mouths; construct ial situa- 


tions useful to political persecu- 


Frequently, their prior written 
reports contradict them. 
precisely what 
Brownell and FBI Director J. Ed- 


gar Hoover fears most. For it 


MOST NATIONAL press opin-| Will help destroy their precious 


political informer system, the es- 
sential underpinning to the systera 
of thought-control prosecutions. 
While the dominant trend in 
the country is in support of the 
_— court, the victory cannot be 
taken for granted. Unless labor 
and other popular forces bestir 
themselves extreme reaction muy 
recover some lost ground. The 
McCarthyian era may be ended, 
but the McCarthyites are still 
powerful. The Men of the Trusts 
and their representatives in gov- 
ernment have to be resisted if the 
Court decisions are to stand and 
the Bill of Rights fully restored. 


INORSTAD’S 


DEPUTY 


‘monument to her memory in Har- 


leigh Cemetary, Haddon Ave. and 
Crescent Blvd,, Camden, New Jer- 
sey, this Sunday at 2 P.M. 


Philadelphians may get there by 
crossing the Delaware River 
Bridge to the Circle, where Cres- 
cent Blvd, is and then turning 
south to Haddon Ave. 


only after they are first screened 
by a trial judge. 

Citics of the bill point out that 
much of the FBl-insiperd hoopla 
about the Jencks’ decision is ex- 
aggertaed. The Court never de- 
cided the defense unlimited acces 
to FBI files in criminal cases. Al 
the Court did was to guarantee « 
fair trial by providing the right 


$ BONN DIVISIONS 
JOIN NATO FORGES 
My. [Uae __7 |o_ 


woman from Oregon, said on the 


fort,” which made the point that 
“clean” bomb beging developed. 


with pat an 


can be made dirty simply by | 
it will suck up into its fireba 


it recalled. 


those who oppose the test 
that no mention was 
the new nuclear weapon 


issued by the American Friends Service Conimittes 
; ‘ } ‘ : " 
Pi Tea BS ry Sit. ¥ 143 _ eee. e%3 ; 


| a powerful argument.” 


; Psi 


made radioactive and deadly.” The ash which fell on the Fortu- 
nate Dragon, Japanese fishing boat, from. the March 1, 1954 test, 
came from a ground test in which a coral island was obliterated, 


“It seems likely,” said the Oregonian, that the visit of three 
scientists to the White House on June 24 was “inspired by AEC 
Chairman Lewish Strauss, who strongly favors the continued test- 
ing of nuclear weapons and wishes to quiet some of the fears of 


am. 
made oe cities 90 in the discussion of 


“Even the cleanest A-bomb thus needs more ile 
strontiun 90 has not been licked, and the announcement 

Washington is silent on this. point. Those who are working. toward 
an international moratorium on tests of new 


and toward their eventual abolition. from world arsenals, 


SPEAKING OUT—against fallout 


DIRTY, DIRTIER, AND DIRTIEST 


WASHINGTON.—“There is only a dirty bomb, a dirtier bomb | 
and a dirtiest bomb,” Mrs. Edith Green, Democratic Congress- 


floor of the House last week. 


To buttress her remarks she inserted in the Congressional 
Record an edilorial from the Oregonian, “‘Clean’ Bomb No Com- 


the White House and the Atomic 


Energy Commission were silent on strontium-90 in speaking of the 


Mrs. Green declared that “those of us who are concerned 
about the effects of radioactive fallout on this and future genera- 
tions are equally concerned with attempts by those in high Ad- 
ministrative posts to brainwash the min 

tT mialoidine phrases.” 

In the face of testimony by many scientists that there was 
no such thing as a “clean” bomb, the Congresswoman said, “Those | 
who have slipped that word into the lexicon of daily usage are | 
doing a disservice to the rans" ‘people.” 


THE OREGONIAN described a dirty bomb as one which 
scatters radioactive material which “can be carried along by air 
currents and dropped, with lethal effect, in a long path stretching 


downwind from ground zero.” But, it said, “even a clean bomb 
loding it close to the earth, where 


of the American people 


pulverized debris that has been 


t is significant, however, 


if j 


rom 


ITS. 
still have’ : 
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Dear 


2 Important 
Court Victories 
PHILADELPHIA 


Dear Editor — I have just 
read - (alas, in other papers), 
that favorable court decisions 
have recently been won in two 
important Philadelphia cases, in 
which The Worker played an 
active role. 

One was the Supreme Court 
decision ending jimcrow at 
Girard College. The other in- 
volved Aaron (Treetop) Turner, 
framed-up for murder, and tried 
five times over the past 11 years. 

Both these historic cases won 
community as well as legal sup- 
port for the civil rights and con- 
stitutional questions involved. 

Please Jet us have a round-up 
on the issues and personalities in- 
volved, including the lawyers— 
Harold Rome the court-appoint- 
ed white attorney for Aaron 
Turner, and Raymond Pace 
Alexander, the Negro attorney in 


the Girard College -victory. 
W. L. 


-_--  - 


Answers Rodney 


On Howard Fast 
Dear Editor: 

In a letter to the editor in the 
Worker of June 16, 1957, Les- 
ter. Rodney takes issue with 
Mike Gold on comments that 
Gold made concerning the de- 
fection of Howard Fast. 

Rodney comes to the defense 
of Fast with the statement 
“Criticize Fast as one may, he is 
still someone -who stated in his 
interview with the Worker on 
his reasons for leaving the CP 
(March 10) that he remains 
“more deeply than even for So- 
cialism.” 

Rodney has before him the 
unmistakable evidence that Fast 
has allowed his differences to be 
used by the anti-Socialist New 
York Times as a weapon with 
which to strike at the already 
confused and shaken Socialist 
forces in this country, but to 
him that is not inconsistent with 
Fast’s “socialism.” Rodney pre- 
fers to believe the words while 
ignoring the deeds.—B.W. 


_ 


A Forum 


On Fallout 


Dear Editor: 

Church people and 
Buffalo have increased their activi- 
ties in behalf of halting bomb tests, 
since the recent fallout hearings in 
Washington and the a 1 by Dr. 
Linus Pauling signed cS 2,000 sci- 
entists and are circulating a Quaker 
petition calling for an end to tests. 

First concrete demonstration of 
their activity which hit the local 
press was a forum held Friday 
night, June 14, attended by about 
125 persons at the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Church here. It was spon- 
sored by the Christian Social Ac- 


BUFFALO 


tion Committee of Riverside Salem | 


Evangelical and Reform Church, 
whose minister, the Rev. Robert 
T. Adams, was moderator. 

As reported in the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News of June 15, participants 
who spoke, a radiologist, a minis- 
ter and professor of, international 
Jaw, agreed that aroused public 
opinion throughout the world can 
stop the testing of nuclear bombs. 
The professor of law cited the cur- 
rent Russian offer as a beginning 
step in ending tests. - | 

They were: Dr. Harrop A. Free- 
man, Cornell University, a 
er; Dr. Merrill A. Bender, chief of 
radioactive-isotope research, Ros- 


well Park Memorial Institute, and’ 


the Rev. Robert L. Cope, of the 
Williamsville Unitarian-Universal- 
ya Cope said real security and 
_ Rev. 
peace are not to be found through 
armaments. Woes 
“The curious fact about this age,” 
he said, “is that we are going to 
have to give up fighting. We are 
caught in a search for se- 


curity.” 
“We have become the people 
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who must make the world safe for 
diversity. We must be mature, un- 
derstanding and loving enough to 
accept a alarality of worlds. 

“We can be part of the social 
conscience, part of public opinion 
that helps ieivs our time to the 
maturity that is required.” 

Dr. Bender said the extent of 
— damage already inflicted 
‘by nuclear testing was unknown, 
'but predicted that in the next 10 
years, babies born with mental and 
physical defects resulting from fall- 
out would number 6,000. 

Dr. Freeman predicted testing 
‘would end within a year, “largel 
‘as a result of international politics. 
'He said it “couldn’t be ended until 
‘the British tested their bomb” as 
‘the U. S. wanted to make sure 
there were “two countries able to 
;make the bomb on our side before 
'we stopped.” 


Fast Asserted Belief 


In Socialism 


NEW YORK 

Dear Editor: 
I was yery proud of the fer- 
vent stand in behalf of internal 
democracy taken by the recent 


convention of the Communist 
Party. 1 regret that this stand 
has not been echoed by one of 
its most venerable spokesmen, 
Michael Gold. 

_ He says that Fast has “just 
been converted back to New 
York Times democracy.” In an 
interview with A. B. Magil, 
Howard said, as a matter of 
fact, “The very fact that forty 
years ago there was in Russia a 
population of the most op- 
pressed and poverty - stricken 
and backward human beings on 
earth bears stunning contrast to 
what we read every day in the 
New York Times.” Magil asked 
if Howard Fast still believed in 
socialism. His answer? “Yes, 
more rt ~ than ever. It’s only 
since the Khrushchev report that 
I've begun to think more deeply 
about Socialism itself.” 


Michael Gold then goes on to 
attack the writer: “Everyone is 
always being very noble in the 
usual Fast novel...” But, to 
the best of my knowledge, Mike 
Gold has never before, any- 
where, anyplace, anytime, ut- 
tered one word of criticism of 
the words of Howard Fast! 
While he was inthe party, he 
was the epitome of everything 
noble in progressive literature. 
Gold’s criticism has validity tak- 
en by itself, but more than any- 
thing else, it points to the blatant 
hypocrisy that has existed in 
the party and which, as is evi- 
dent, is difficult to discard over- 
night. 

Howard Fast has been braVe- 
ly in the forefront of the progres- 
sive movement for many years. 
His doubts are the doubts of 


every one of us. I do not per- 
ws tas feel that his decision to 
leave his party was a wise one. 
I think it was more an emotional 
response to international condi- 
tions, rather. than a logical re- 
action to the fervent democrati- 
zation process in the U.S. 
CP that has taken place. 

But we have no right to at- 
tack Howard, falsely or other- 
wise. His faults are our faults. 
His virtues, I am proud to say, 
are our virtues. If we préach 
democracy, we should practice 


2 
| Instedd of attacki fi blindly, 
emocsatic 


Tet _us try to build a 
iy ane eee ar 
win gy’ 
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of Socialism. I think we 
coming capable of it to- 


YOUNG PROGRESSIVE 
‘UnAmericans’ Damned 
With Faint Praise 

ALPINE, N. Y. 


are 


Dear Editor: Se 

I really must protest Al Rich- 
mond's review of Alvah Bessie’s 
novel, The Un-Americans. The 
review, with its faint praise 
(damnation,) would be quite 
enough to discourage a follower 
of the r, who would thereby 
miss first full-bodied novel 
of the McCarthy period. 


So many poor books have 
been praised in The Worker and 
Daily Worker over the years 


and so many unreadable ones 


have received faint praise be- 
cause the author's heart was in 
the right place and his politics 
correct that it is perhaps diffi- 
cult for a reviewer to handle 
a really good book and at the 
same time to express his opinion 
about a fault without making 
it sound as if the work is the 
product of another hack. 


Over the years a formula for 
a left-wing novel has been built 
up through the influence of the 
Communist Party. The hero 
may be a worker or a profession- 
al; if the latter, it must be made 
clear early in the book that his 
father was a worker. The vil- 
lain may be most anything, but 
if he is a worker it must be 
shown that the taint of the bour- 
geois is in his blood. 


Somewhere about the hero's 
darkest hour, unexpected — to 
him, not to the reader — aid or 
sympathy must come, perhe 
from a declassed worker in t 
dregs of life, perhaps from his 
persecutor's wife or mother, 
maybe even from a cop. This 
must be accompanied by a 
speech as, “Us working stiffs 
otta stick together,” or “My 
ather used to work for the 
S.C.B. Company and I know 
what s.0.b.’s they can be.” 


There must be a minor char- 
acter, a Negro worker of the cal- 
iber of Paul Robeson or Dr. 
Carver in overalls. He is blessed 
with invincible courage and near 
infinite wisdom. All hope is 
outlawed for the hero as a per- 
son, but he goes to jail or death 

‘fully, knowing that some- 
~ the workers of the world 
will unite, 

It can’t be a very good formu- 
la, since it has been used count- 
less times and hasn’t produced 
a really good book yet. How- 
ard Fast, who remains our fore- 
most American novelist—at least 
until Bessie fires oy — tried 
three times to give it life (Clark- 
ton, Silas Timberlane, Lola 


Gregg) and even he ceuldn’t 
make it breathe. 


Bessie might have done a 
ee job with the formu- 

but would have had two 
strikes against him. As it was 
he defied it and produced a book 
that I dare say will be read more 
in 2007 when people are trying 
to understand what made us 
tick in the years of our mad- 


ness. And I hope that many 
Worker readers will reconsider 
and buy the book in spite of 


’s review. 
GEORGE COOK 


Also Recommends 
Chinese Document 
Dear Editor:_ 


Of course, Al Lannon is right 
in praising and recommendin 


the circulation of the Chinese 


| | 
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San Fernando Cherry Orchard 


CHEKHOV’S play, “The 
Cherry Orchard,” is surely one 
of the most beautiful ever 
written on a social theme. In 
it, an old Countess sits with 
her romantic entourage in the 
garden drinking endless glasses of 
tea and discussing life and love and 
the heart break of change. 


Meanwhile, the sound of chop- 
ing is heard in the background. 
e cherry orchard of the estate is 


being cut down. One of the Coun- 
peasants is now a 
speculator in land, and he bought 

e cherry orchard from his mis- 
tress and means to tuyn it into sub- 


tess's former 


urban lots. | 


He symbolizes the class of mer- 
chants and traders then coming to 
the fore to displace the feudal 
ountess and her 
melancholy friends sit around and 

ity themselves in poetic phrases. 

goes on. One 
hekhov with the 
gentile, romantic Gountess and her 
cherry orchard, Yet change is nec- 
essary to the world. Change is the 
first step to progress. Better that a 
cherry orchard perish in its beauty 
and turn into an ugly bourgois 
suburb than that a slave system 


landlords. The 


the choppi 
sympathizes like 


shall live on. 
* 


I AM writing these lines at a 
friend’s house in a Los Angeles 
subirb. The place is like a big, 
shiny new American copy 
ov's gentle fable. This San 
Fernando Valley was once a region 
f flowering 
orange, walnut, lemon and tanger- 


hustlin 
of Che 


of endless groves o 


ine trees. I saw it twenty years 
ago in spring, and was enchanted 
by its beauty and fragrance. 


Now almost all the groves have 


perished. A few last bedraggled 
clusters remain, like the one across 
the road here. Beyond it, how- 
ever, hundreds of carpenters’ ham- 
mers rise and fall in-a raucous son 
of American change, progress an 
real estate speculation. 
of 


Another great tract 
homes is being develo 

It is all like a story in Arabian 
Nights. A Genie has transformed 
in a few short years this green coun- 
try of fruit and farming into the 
Detroit of American 


new 


duction. Hundreds etal of 


ion for 


built 


people flocked into the 

jobs, and houses had to 
for them. Thus, death of the cher- 
Boerne multiplied a hundred 
usand times! 


Five years ago you could still 
buy an acre of oran 
about a thousand dollars. Now a 
small jot, 60 by 100 feet, costs 
four to seven thousand dollars. You 
can buy building lots cheaper than 
this on some of 
of New York. That city is declin- 
ing. Los Angeles is pushing up the 

er. Every day 200 new pil- 
= arrive to look for the Blue- 
ird of perfect happiness. They 


need homes—so another typical 


-|American land boom is on. 


* ; 
THE BOOM has many familiar 
features. Speculators secure big 


tracts of groveland on a shoestring, 
The and - insurance com- 
panies lend them on a 
shoestring. A host of subcontrac- 
tors step in and work with the same 
shoestring. .A hundred different 
wolves, pirates, bankers, financiers 
and gamblers put their fingers in 
the pie. The homeowner pays for 
it in the end, naturally. 

The average home in this region 
vo — 1 x thousand dol- 
ars. ee ore four years a 
would have been five Pam. A 
lars less. The land speculators have 
sent the price up with their fren- 
zied operations. | 


| On these “tract” operations hune 


dreds and even thousands of small 
dwellings are built at the same 
time, y have developed a new 
style of work. Everything has been 
broken down into a super-speciall- 
zation. The old-fashioned c 

ter or plumber is no more. 
worker performs a single operation 
then moves on to the next home, 
The houses: go up on a belt line 
system, as in a factory. It isn’t art, 
yet it shows the way to mass pro- 
duction of good homes for every- 
one some day. 


There's much shoddiness and 
swindling in these constructions. 
The houses will not outlive the 
mortgages p naga all over them. 
Their outside walls are made like 
chicken coops of tar paper, chicken 
wire and plaster and the inside 
walls are flimsy beaverboard. Just 
the same, the, houses have much 
style and comfort. They have liv- 
ing rooms big and sunny; and 
patios and flowers and all the in- 


— ents of spacious California 
vin 


g. | 
The kitchens would delight any 
housewife in the world, so scien- 
tifically handy, with their triple 
ranges, automatic dishwashers, 
garbage-grinding sinks, automatic 
washing machines. Say what you 


there. 


grove for 


the busiest streets 


will, O feudal poets, against the 
odern machine, but such kitchens 
reserve the good health and 
ch Iness of the mothers of to- 
day, hence, are better life-poetry 
than all your laments! 
* 


BUT of course, only engineers 
and other fessionals, veal the | 
highest skilled workers, can 
pay the $170 to $200 a month re- 
quired for such homes. And their 
income here in the Los Angeles 
area comes in the main from the 
airplane industry, which lives in 
turn from the government budget 
for an H-bomb war. So you see 
there some mighty big serpents in 
this bourgois heaven. Any day the 
sky can fall, bankruptcy or the 
radio-active horrors! 

Nevertheless, with all the mod- 


already so rich and developed it 
can give every worker such a spa- 
cious, beautiful and scientific 


me, 

Also the cherry orchards and 
orange groves, again, in all their 
beauty.: 


document, “Once More About 
the Historical Experience of the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” 

A long, long time ago, I read 
some excerpts in the National 
Guardian and waited, until now, 
for its publication in the “Daily 
Worker.” So far as I know, it 
was not published in “Political 
Affairs” or printed for general 
discussion in the Party clubs. 

It seems to me that this is a 
far cry from the days when we 
‘apna wat try- 
ing to learn from experiences 
of others parties and peoples. In 
the name of “Americanism” or 
whatever you want to call it, we 
have reac to a great extent: 
to a situation where i 


the study of Marxism is abhor- | | 


: 


en fh 


ed. It is an undeniable fact, for 
instance, that the “Daily Work- 
er” and many responsible lead- 

rushed to print and swallow 
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More About ‘People’s Capitalism’ 


Workers’ Stock - Buying Plans. 
Will Never Harm Monopoly — 


By JACK MORRISON The company, on its part dis- 

oo tributes to the worker as a free 

(Labor Research Association) onus shares equivalent to a cer- 

IN A previous article in ain percentage of the cost of the 

SS SV ee eae “neople’s capi- vonds (15 percent in the case of 
talism” we considered the 


-eneral Electric), provided the em- 
weed-like growth of employe 


vloye holds the bonds for a spe- 
‘ified number of years (five mh oo 
stock ownership programs during 
the post-World War I boom of the 


he CE plan). 
1920's. 


We found that those programs 
were neither new nor unique in 
this country, and that the collapse 
of the business boom in 1929 punc- 
tured the balloon of employe stock- 
piling. The gas ran out and nothing 
was Toft of those programs but the 
injuries they inflicted not only up- 
on individual workers but on organ- 
ized labor as a whole. 

It was only after the beginni 
of the present post-World War ‘i 
boom (since 1947) that another 
even more intensified campaign for 
revived employerstock ownership 
plans was launched by Big ‘Busi- 
ness. But this time, in the words of 
Business Week, (May 11, 1957), 
“It isn’t enough, any more, simply 
to establish a mechanism for the 
workers to buy stock without pay- 
ing brokerage fees — and then 
preach the glories of owning ‘a 
piece of American prosperity.’ 
Other enticements are necessary to 
capture the employe's imagination.” 

In spite of the “new entice- 
ments” (about which more later) 
the present stock ownership bal-' 
loon has never risen again to the 
heights it reached in the 1920's. 


The claim in press releases that 
the extent of the movement now 


employe stock ownership actually. 
in operation at present. 

r his conclusion is indirectly con- 
firmed by the estimate of the well- 
informed Fortune magazine that 
by August, 1955, the number of 
listed major companies which offer- 
ed savings and stock participation 
programs for all tneir employes did 
not quite reach 100. The extent of 
the present movement thus hardly 
exceeds one-fourth of the level 
reached in 1927, two years before 
the stock market crash. 

What new blandishments do the 
present programs offer the work- 
ers? There is an endless variety of 
details. But all of them hold out 
some kind of promise to turn the 
workers into owners on a basis 
that would protect them against 
losses even in a declining market. 
All programs impose on the em- 
ployes a compulsory saving plan 
through regular deductions rom} 
the payroll mostly from one percent 
to five percent ‘ epending on earn- 
ings and length of service) for a 
i period, mostly three to 
five years, the employe to acquire 
title to the stock only at the end 
of that period. 


TO get some clear conception of 
how insignificant are the benefits 
which these schemes offer the 
workers, let us consider one of the 
most generous and currently pub- 
licized programs, that of the Esso 
Standard Oil Co. 

This company is a leader in the 
oil industry which, with high pro- 
fits and low labor costs, “has long 
pushed stock participation as a 
means of enlisting workers’ loyal- 
ty.” (Fortune, August, 1955.) | 

On May 28 the press carried 
banner headlines one of which: 
read, “20,000 out of 27,000 Esso 
Workers are now Holders of Com- 
pany Stock. Average 95 shares.” 


mig 


* You VE QT 
MAKES 


to boast about the average share-' account, but it was at least equal te 
holdings and the dividend returns 'the contribution of the company. 
presumably received by the em-!So on a very minimum basis the 
ployes. Averages can be extremely|total of eedtia en the thrift ac- 
deceptive. To illustrate, if 99 out! count for the 14 directors was equal 
On June 4 the New York Herald/of 100 employes owued only 10'to that of at least 2,200 rank-and- 
Tribune went into editorial ecsta-|Shares each and one owned 8,510 file workers. 
sies, declaring that, “In the United|Shares, the eg would be 95! 
States . . . a panel of business and, Shares for each of the entire 100.| THEN there are the high-sala- 
labor leaders has concluded that! This is not a mere imaginary pos- ried President, Vice Presidents, 
THE actual acquisition of the our system of the people's capital- sibility; it pretty closely represents | technical and supervisory staff and 
‘company’s stock by an employe is/ism has come closest to the social-| the actual situation. socalled key employes. To average 
accomplished by one of the fol-| ist goal of providing abundance for! Under the Jersey Standard thrift the thrift account shar ings of 
lowing methods: a chen society... . But another! plan the savings deductions range, the directors and high-salaried per- 
(1) One group of plans (for ex- equally_important point is that the! from two percent for the low-paid|sonnel with those of the rank-and- 
ample, AT&T, Dow Chemical, In-| workers themselves, in many cases,’ rank-and-file workers to 10 per-| file production workers, as the Es- 
ternational Minerals & Chemicals)'share in the ownership of the fac-|cent for the highest-paid execu- so Standard release does, is to pre- 
provide for the outright purchase tories in which they work. . . . For, tives, and the company contributes, sent a deliberately distorted and 
of the’ stock, treating the savings- example, of the 27,000 employes’ respectively from one percent .to! deceptive picture. 


deductions from the wages as in-|of the Esso Standard Oil Co.,|three percent of his annual com-| Since the real shareholders of 
stalment ‘the rank-and-file employes under 


yments, upon the com-'more than 20,000 are stockholders) pensation. 
pletion of which the employe re-'in the parent company, Standard; On -the liberal assumption that) the Jersey thrift plan cannot pos- 
u ceives the stock. ‘Oil Co. (New Jersey). The average the earnings of the rank-and-file'sibly amount to more than a frac- 
dwarfs anything seen before | The enticement of these plans! holding is 95 shares with an annual, production workers are $5,000 a'tion of the deceptive “average” of 
(New York Post, Jan. 8, 1957) is! consists in offering employes the dividend return of $200.” ear, the total amount credited to $6,000, their real annual dividend 
deceptive propaganda. stock at a price from 5 percent * his thrift account (two percent sav-| returns are also a mere fraction of 
All such programs are registered to 15 percent below the market) BUT even on their face the! ings, plus one percent as the com- the vaunted $200. 
with the Securities & Exchange/ quotation. | quoted facts scarcely merit the ex-| pany'’s centribution) would be $150' To be sure, there may be higher- 
Commission which does not differ-| (2) Some plans, like Standard Oil' travagant editorial enthusiasm. The} a year. ‘It would clearly be out of paid engineers and supervisory em- 
entiate between plans limited to ex-'(N.J.) Sun Oil, and ‘Sears, Rve-| Standard Oil Co, (New Jersey) has! the range of possibility for a rank-| ployes whose “shareholdings may, 
ecutives and key employes and buck, put the savings deductions! 196,575,000 shares outstanding.’ and-file worker to accumulate any-| perhaps, actually amount to some 
those open to rank-and-file work-| from the payroll into a trust fumd' All the 20,000 Esso employes taken| where near $6,000 within a few $6,000 with a present annual divi- 
ers. to which the company also con-'together own some 1,900,000) years under this plan. dend return in the neighborhood 
Even so, only some 425 plans tributes, in some cases as much as, shares, or less than one percent of. * of $200. But even such a higher- 
were registered and that is a far|50 percent of the amount deducted} the total. ON the other hand, the basic' paid employe gets really very lit- 
cry from 1927 . Besides a con-| from the payroll. But the receipt of|- Moreover, the employes’ stock is! salaries of the directors of the Jer-' tle benefit out of the Jersey thrift 
siderable number of the registered! the stock by the employes is usual-| held by a company-selected trustee, sey Standard, aside from incentive} plan. 4 
plans have been either abandoned! ly deferred until the attainment of| and cannot be voted by them. Also; bonuses’ and payments for annu-| The company's contribution to 
or are now dormant and inactive.|a certain age, total permanent dis-| a substantial portion becomes <r ities, range from $42,152 to $225,-/his shareholdings and dividends 


OCRE wo HAT 
YouR DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS WHA 
You THINK You NEED AA )NION ? 
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* 


A National Industrial Confer-| ability, or retirement, or to his heirs’ able to the employe “only at re-|000.a year. The contribution of the! amounts at best to one-third. The 
ence Board study (in 1953) of 68! atfer death. tirement, death or other termina-¢company toward their thrift ac-| annual premium he thus gets from 
such registered programs found| (3) A third group of plans lets} tion of service” (quoted from Stand-|count for the 14 company directors the company does not exceed $67 
that 10 of them were abandoned,|the employe decide whether the! ard Oil proxy statement.) amounted to $169,077. a year, that is probably less than 
another 30 were inactive, and only|total amount of his savings deduc-| It is sheer delusion to consider} The Jersey Standard proxy state-| he would receive as a result of 
28 were actually in operation. tions, or half of the amount, be in-| these employes as sharing in the! ment does not indicate the amount/either a one percent cost-of-living 

On that basis there are probably| vestment bonds and only the other| ownership of Standard Oi (N J.). |the directors chose to deduct from! upward adjustment of his wages or 
no more than some 175 plans for/half in company stock. Nor is there any reason whatever|their own salaries for the thrift’ (Continued on Page 10) 
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SOM ‘lime 'G “lime How to Grow Greener Grass 


Grass, burnt up, will rise! 
This is a lesson one learns 


—euzie 
— 


aes 


was a top surface illusion. There , 


e 
So—out of the cold and the 
had been a drought. Our grass 


but not nearly so many. heat and the cellar and the dirt. 


By Walter Lowenfels 


How did the grass arrive? 


had turned brown at the bot- 


from the earth: 


I AM no expert on grass, 
I just want to report some 
‘horticultural facts I learned 
about grass in our home in 
the South Jersey pine 
Woods.,/ 
(Please — if 
you are one 
of those read- 
ers more in- 
terested in 
politics than’ 
grass — stick 
with me until 
we get to the 
roots of the 
matter. ) 

This area 
where we live is known as th 
pine barrens. No part of i 
more barren of 


Todajy—we have grass! There 
are still some bugs, that’s true, 


Not from. heaven, not directly, 
at any rate. 
It began with a bull dozer. 
We had to get the bull dozer 
last fall to clear away some dirt. 
The dirt was a big unsightly 
pile that got thrown up when we 
excavated a cellar. 


The cellar began because we 
had no place to put any reliable 
heat. Our plumbing froze in 
the winter — which was even 
worse for our comfort than our 
frostbitten toes. 

So—out of the winter solstice, 
our need for heat and our cel- 
lar,- there grew a pile of dirt 
and a bull dozer. | 

The bull dozer boss told us 
—“I am sorry but Ill have to 
charge you for a whole day— 
even though it will only take an 
hour or two to spread around 
—— of dirt.” 

t about our tree stumps? 
What about ploughing up the 
ole sandy lot?” | 


for the day's rental, 


w or” CC, Teveled lawn—a mass of 
: Me agreed ‘to’ throw that in 


there grew a ploughed field. 

What is a ploughed field with- 
out seed? 

That’s another expensive 
problem. One of our visiting 
city friends said: “To me the 
country is a place with grass— 
not sand—I'll help pay for seed- 
ing this sand with grass.” 

So—the seed was planted. 

_ What is a planted field with- 
out manure? 

Early this year—the output of 
a es He of neighboring chick- 
ens was distributed over our 
ploughed and seeded sand. 

: * 


THAT WAS | the situation 
when .we left in March for a 
cross country speaking trip. We 
were a house panedadel by a 
well-manured plot of sand. — Ah! 
You could smell it! . ia 

We returned a few weeks ago 
—and what do you think we 
saw? Grass! 

Not tiny tufts, nor smoothl 


unruly spears, somewhat green: 
We soon found out the green 


Ou 
you ever sawl 


tom. 


It looked as if there was to 


be no grass on our sandy acres, 


However, brown or green the 


stuff had to be mowed. .We 
hired a mower. With the help 
of sturdy friends—the grass was 
cut. 


We were then surrounded by 


a’ dreary looking brown fringe 
of burnt up stubble. -Even the 
birds stayed away from it. But 
we did notice there were fewer 
bugs. 


We had faint plans of starting 


to water with a hose—a necessity 


ra had been unable to get done 
hose did 

e didn't really get going—we 
had so many other things to do. 


—S absence. Days went 
y —the grass got browner. The 


Lo! It began to rain—not a 


hour er two—or day ora night 
—it has been raining now for 
about a week. 


And what do you think is 
Ttinet Tho greenest gan 


——<—s | 3 


oe 


IT MAKES me think of truth. 
No matter how often it gets 
beaten down, it wont stay 
down.. 

It makes me think of my 
Party—the Communist Party! 


We are in a bad way, brown) 


and sere. Hardly a day goes 
by but it is suggested that I slit 
my throat—that is—that the Party 
dissolve. (I see no difference he- 
tween the life of the Party and 
my own.) 

To quit the Party, or for the 
Party to dissolve is, for me, the 
equivalent of giving up the earth 
—the salt of the earth—the work- 
ing class. | 

hat other 
concrete relation do I have with 
workers, except through the 
Party? . 

oe ~ pee dori: Stee 
up, Wi and gone, and yet 
—a few days of rain—and here 


we are, surrounded by the green | 


physical, - real, - 


A tack — by’ Golly! — it needs 


cutting right now! 


J 
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Mao Discusses C 


By MAO TSE-TUNG 


NEVER has our: country 
been as united as it is today. 
The victories of the bougeois- 
democratic revolution and the 


Socialist revolution, coupled 
with our achieyements 1n Social- 
ist construction, have rapidly 
changed the face of old China. 
Now we see before us an even 
brighter future. The days of na- 
tional disunity and turmoil that the 
eople detested have gone forever. 
ed by the working class and the 
Communist Party, and united as 
one, our 600,000,000 people are 
engaged in the great werk of build- 
ing socialism. 

Unification of the country, unity 
of the people and unity among our 


various nationalities, these are the 


basic guarantees for the sure tri- 
umph of our cause. However, this 
does not mean that there are no 
longer any contradictions in our so- 
ciety. It would be naive to imagine 
that there are no more contradic- 
tions. To do so would be to fly in 
the face of objective reality. We are 
confronted by two types of social 
contradictions: contradictions be- 
tween ourselves and the enemy and 
contradictions among the people. 
These two types of contradictions 
are totally different in nature. 

If we are to have a correct un- 
derstanding of these two different 
tvpes of contradictions, we must, 
first of all make clear what is meant 
by “the people” and what is meant 
by “the enemy.” 

* 

THE term “the people” has dif- 
ferent meanings in different coun- 
tries, and in different historical per- 
iods in. each country. Take our 
country for example. During the 
Japanese aggression, all those class- 
es, strata and social groups that 
opposed Japanese aggression be- 
longed to the category of the peo- 
p'e, while the Japanese imperial- 
ists, Chinese traitors and the pro- 
Japanese elements belonged to the 
category of enemies of the peo- 

le. 

During the war of liberation, the 
United States imperialists and their 
henchmen, the bureaucrat-capital- 
ists and landlord class, and the Kuo- 
mintang reactionaries, who repre- 
sented these two classes, were the 
enemies of the people, while all 
other classes, strata and social 
roups that opposed these enemies, 
Flibeiatd to the category of the 
people. 

At this stage of building social- 
ism, all classes, strata and social 
groups that approve, support and 
work for the cause of Socialist con- 
struction belong to the ca*egory of 
the people, while those social forces 
and groups that resist the Socialist 
- revolution, and are: hostile to and 
try to wreck Socialist construction, 
are enemies of the people. 

” 


THE contradictions between our- 
selves and our enemies are antagon- 
istic ones. Within the ranks of the 
people, contradictions among the 
working people are nonantayonis- 
tic, while those between the ex- 

loiters and the exploited classes 
Sik: apart from their antagonistic 
aspect, a nonantagonistic aspect. 
Contradictions among the people 
have always existed, but their con- 
tent differs in each period of the 
revolution and during the building 
of socialism. In the conditions ex- 
isting in China today what we.call 
contradictions among the people in- 
clude the following: 

Contradictions within the work- 
ing class, contradictions within the 
peasantry, contradictions within 
the intelligentsia, contradictions be- 
tween the working class and the 
peasantry, on the one hand, and 
the intelligentsia on the other; con- 
tradictions between the working 
class and other sections of the 
working people, on the one hand, 
and the national bougeoisie, on the 
other; contradictions within the na- 
tional bougeoisie, and so forth. 

Our people's government is a 
government that truly represents 


the interests of the ; people, and, , 


the People,” by Mao Tse-tung was recently made 


The 17,000-word text of a speech, “On Contradictions : 
as been the basis for ie, The speech 


was delivered Feb. 27 and 


—~ 
blic. The 


cussion in the Chinese People’s Republic. 

The Worker originally planned to publish the full text of the 
English translation as released by the Hsinhua (New China) News 
Agency. However, this text is now available in the July issue of the 
monthly magazine Political Affairs and in an English supplement 
to the June 24 issue of People’s China. The complete text will also 
shortly be issued in pamphlet form by New Century Publishers. 

Because of the great importance of the ideas expressed we are 


presenting excerpts from parts 1 and 8 of the speech, 
. 


Bit 


tradictions do exist between the 
government and the masses. These 
include contradictions between the 
interests of the state, collective in- 
terests and individual interests; be- 
tween democracy and centralism; 
between those in positions of lead- 
ership and the led, and contradiec- 
tions arising from the bureaucratic 
practise of certain state function- 
aries in their, relations with the 
masses. All tHase are contradictions 
among the people. Generally speak- 
ing, hem are, the contradiction 
among the people is the basic iden- 
ity of the interests of the people. 

In our country, the contradiction 
between the working class and the 
national bougeoisie is a contradic- 
tion among the people. The class 
struggle waged between the two is, 
by and large, a class struggle with- 
in the ranks of the people. This is 
because of: the dual character of 
the national bougeoisie in our coun- 
try. 

* 

IN THE years of the bougeois- 
democratic revolution, there was a 
revolutionary. side to their charac- 
ter; there was also a tendency to 
compromise with the enemy; this 
was the other side. In the period 
of the socialist revolution, exploi- 
tation of the working class to make 
profits is one side, while support 
of the constitution and willingness 
to accept Socialist transformation is 
the other. 

The national bougeoisie differs 
from the imperialists, the landlords 
and the bureaucrat-capitalists. The 
contradiction between exploiter 
and exploited, which exists between 
the national bougeoisie and the 
working class is an antagonistic one. 
But in the concrete sides exist- 
ing in China, such an antagonistic 
contradiction, if properly handled, 
can be ipateteann into a nonantag- 
onistic one and resolved in a peace- 
ful way. But if it is not properly 
handled, if, say, we do not follow 
a policy of uniting, criticizing and 
educating the national bougeoisie 
or if the national bourgeoisie 
does not accept this policy, then 
the contradictions between the 
working class and the national bour- 
geoisie can turn into an antagonis- 
tic contradiction as between our- 
selves and the enemy. 

Since the contradictions between 
ourselves and the enemy and those 
among the people differ in nature, 
they must be solved in different 
ways. To put it briefly, the former 
is a matter of drawing a line be- 
tween us and our enemies, while 
the latter is a matter of distin- 
— between right and wrong. 
It is, of course, true that drawing 
a line between ourselves and our 
enemies is also a question of dis- 
ana betweeh right and 
wrong. For example, the question 
as to who is right, we or the re- 
actionaries at home and abroad, 
that is, the imperialists, the feudal- 
ists and bureaucrat-capitalists, is 
also a question of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, but it is 
different in nature from questions 
of right and wrong among the peo- 


ple. 
* 


OURS is a people’s democratic 
dictatorship, led by the working 
class and based on the worker- 
peasant alliance. What is the pur- 
sae of this dictatorship? Its first 
unction is to suppress the reac- 
tionary classes and elements and 
those exploiters in the country 


who range themselves against the 


Socialist revolution, to suppress 
all those who try to wreck our 
Socialist construction; that is to 
say, to solve the contradictions ‘be- 


within the country, for instance; 


to arrest, try and sentence certain 
counter-revolutionaries, and for a 
specified period of time-to deprive 
landlords and bureaucratic-capital- 
ists of the right to vote and free- 
dom of speech, all this comes 
within the scope of our dictator- 
ship. To maintain law and order 
and safeguard the interests of the 
people, it is likewise necessary to 
exercise dictatorship over thieves, 
swindlers, murderers, arsonists, 
hooligans and other scoundrels who 
seriously disrupt the public order. 

The second function of this dic- 
tatorship is to protect our coun- 
try from subversive activities and 
possible aggression by the external 
enemy. Should that happen, it is 
the task of this dictatorship to solve 
the external contradiction between 
ourselves and the enemy. The 


aim of this dictatorship is to pro-. 


tect all our people so that they 
can work in peace and build China 
into a Socialist country with a 
modern industry, agriculture, sci- 
ence and culture. 


Who is to exercise this dictator- 
ship? Naturally it must be the 
working class and the entire peo- 
ple led by it. Dictatorship does 
not apply in the ranks of the peo- 
ple. The people cannot possibly 
exercise dictatorship over them- 
selves; nor should one section of 
them press another section. Law- 
breaking elements among the peo- 

le will be dealt with according te 
sl but this is a different prin- 
ciple from using the dictatorship 
to suppress enemies of the people. 

What applies among thie people 
is democratic centralism. Our Con- 
stitution provides that citizens of 
the People’s Republic of China en- 
joy freedom of speech, of the press, 
of assembly, of association, of pro- 
cession, of demonstration, of reli- 
gious belief and so ony Our Con- 
stitution also provides that state 


organs must practice democratic 


centralism and must rely on the 
masses; that the personnel of state 
organs must serve the people. Our 
Socialist democracy is democracy 
in the widest sense, such ass not 
to be found in any capitalist coun- 
try. 

Our dictatorship is known as the 
people’s - democratic dictatorship, 
led by the working class and based 
on the worker-peasant alliance. 
That is to say, democracy operates 
within the ranks of the people, 
while the working class, uniting 
with ali those enjoying civil rights, 
the peasantry in the first place, en- 
forces dictatorsip over the reac- 
tionary classes and elements and 
all those who resist Socialist trans- 
formation and oppose Socialist 
construction. By civil rights, we 
mean, politically, freedom and 
democratic rights. 

But this freedom is freedom with 
leadership and this democracy is 
democracy under centralized guid- 
ance, not anarchy, Anarchy does 
not conform to the interests or 
wishes of the people. ... 

* 


THOSE who demand freedom 
and democracy in the abstract re- 
gard democracy as an end and not 
a means. Democracy sometimes 
seems to be an end, but it is in 
fact only a means. Marxism teach- 
es us that democracy is part of the 
super-structure and belongs to the 
category of politics. That is to 
say, in the last analysis, it serves 
the economic base. The same is 
true of freedom. Both democracy 
and freedom are relative, not ab- 
solute, and they come into being 
and develop under specific histori- 
cal circumstances. HH? 


democracy stands in relation to 
centralism, and freedom to disci- 
pline. They are two conflicting 
aspects of a single entity, contra- 
dictory as well as united, and we 
should not one-sidedly emphasize 
one to the denial of the other. 
Within the ranks of the people, 
we cannot do without freedom, 
nor can we do without discipline; 
we cannot do without democracy, 
nor can we do without centralism. 
Our democratic centralism means 
the unity of democracy and cen- 
tralism and the unity of freedom 
and discipline.‘ Under this sys- 
tem, the people enjoy a wide 
measure d democracy and free- 
dom, but at the same time they 
have to keep themselves within 
the bounds of Socialist discipline. 
All this is well understood by the 
people. 

While we stand for freedom with 
leadership and democracy under 
centralized guidance, in no sense 
do.we mean that coercive’ meas- 
ures should be taken to settle ideo- 
logical matters and questions in- 
volving the distinction between 
right and wrong among the peo- 
ple. Any attempt to deal with 
ideological matters or questions in- 
volving right and wrong by admin- 
istrative orders or coercive meas- 
ures will not only be ineffective 
but harmful. We cannot abolish 
religion by administrative orders; 
nor can we force people not to 
believe in it. We cannot compel 
people to give up idealism, any 
more than to believe in Marxism. 

In settling matters of an ideo- 
logical nature or controversial is- 
sues among the people, we can 
only use democratic - methods, 
methods of discussion, of criticism, 
or persuasion and education, not 
coercive, high-handed methods. In 
order to carry on their production 
and studies effectively and to order 
their lives properly, the people 
want their Government, the leaders 
of productive work and of -educa- 
tional and cultural bodies to issue 
suitable orders of an _ obigatory 
nature. It is common sense that 
the maintenance of law and order 
would be impossible without ad- 
ministrative | orders. Administrative 


sion and education complement 
each other in solving contradictions 
among the people. Administrative 
orders issued for the maintenance 
of social order must be accom- 
panied by persuasion and educa- 
tion, for in many cases adminstra- 
tive orders alone will not work. 
In 1942 we worked out the for- 
mula, “unity-criticism-unity’ to de- 
scribe this democratic method of 
resolving contradictions among the 
people. To elaborate, this means 
to start off with a desire for uni 
and resolve contradictions throug 
criticism or struggle so as to 
achieve a new unity on a new 
basis. Our experience shows that 
this is a poowes method a 
ing contradictions among the fv! 


ple. In 1942 we used this m 


of resolving contradictions inside 
the Communist party, namely, con- 
tradictions between the doctrinaires 
and the rank-and-file membership, 
between doctrinairism and Marx- 
ism. At one time in waging the 
inner-party struggle, the ‘left’ 
doctrinaires used the method ol 
“ruthless struggle and merciless 
blows.” This method was wrong. 
In place of it, in criticizing “left” 
doctrinairism, we used a new one; 
to start from a desire for unity, 
and thrash out questions of right 
and wrong through criticism or ar- 
gument, and so achieve a new 
unity on a new basis. This was 
the method used in the “rectifica- 
tion campaign’ of 1942. A few 
years later, in 1945, when the 
Chinese Communist party held its 
Seventh National Congress, -unity 
was thus achieved throughout the 
party and the great victory of the 
*s revolution was assured. 
The essential thing is to start with 
a desire for unity. Without this 
subjective desire for unity, once 
the struggle starts it is liable to get 
out of hand, 
Would not this, then, be the 


same as “ruthless ‘struggle 


merciless blows?” Would there 
be any party unity left to speak of? | 
It was this experience t led 
us to the formula: “unity-criticism-. 
unity.” Or, in other words, “take 
warning from the in order 


to be more: careful ‘in the. future,” 4 


_~\, serves the people, yet certain con-, , tween. ourselves and; the enemy, ., Within the ranks of our people, 


orders and the method of persu+ and)to«“treat the illness in order | 


a 
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ons in a Socialist Society 


to save the patient.” We extended 
this method beyond our ty. 
During the war this method was 
used very successfully in the anti- 
Japanese bases to deal with rela- 
tions between those in positions 
of leadership and the masses, be- 


tween the Army and the civilian 


population, between officers and 
men, between different units of 
the Army, and between various 
groups of cadres. ... 

Marxist philosophy holds that 
the law of the unity of opposites 
is a fundamental law of the uni- 
verse. This law operates every- 
where in the natural world, in 
human society, and in man’s think- 
ing. Opposites in contradiction 
unite as well as struggle with each 
other, and thus impel all things 
‘to move and change. Contradic- 
tions exist everywhere, but as 
things differ in nature, so do con- 
tradictions, in any given phenome- 
non or thing, the unity of oppo- 
sites is conditional, ees. gad | an 
transitory, and hence relative, 
whereas struggle between oppo- 
sites is absolute. 

* 

LENIN gave a very clear expo- 
sition of this law. In our country, 
a growing number of people have 
come to understand it. For many 

eople, however, acceptance of 
his ou is one thing, and its appli- 
cation in examining and dealing 
with problems is quite another. 
Many people refuse to ad- 
mit that contradictions still exist 
in a Socialist society, with the re- 
sult that when confronted with 
social contradictions they become 
timid and helpless. They do not 
understand that Socialist society 

rows more united and consoli- 
Seted precisely through the cease- 
less process of correctly dealing 
with and resolving contradictions. 
For this reason, we need to: ex- 
plain things to our people, our 
cadres in the first place, to help 
them understand contradictions in 
a Socialist society and learn how 


to deal with such contradictions 


in a correct way. 

Contradictions in a Socialist so- 
ciety are fundamentally different 
from contradictions in old societies, 
such as capitalist society. Contra- 
dictions in capitalist society find ex- 
pression in acute antagonisms and 
conflicts, in sharp class struggle, 
which cannot be resolved by the 
capitalist system itself and can only 
be resolved by Socialist revolution. 
Contradictions in Socialist society 
are, on the contrary, not antagonis- 
tic and can be resolved one after 
the other by Socialist system it- 
self. 

The basic contradictions in 
Socialist society are still those 
between the relations of produc- 
tion and the productive - forces 
and between the superstructure 
and the economic base. These 
contradictions, however, are 
fundamentally different in char- 
acter and have different features 
from contradictions between the 
relations of production and the 
productive forces and between 
the superstructure and the eco- 
nomic base in the old societies. 
The present social system of our 
country is far superior to that of 
the old days. If this were not 
so, the old system would not have 
been overthrown and the new sys- 
tem could not have been set up.... 


BUT our Socialist system has 
just been set up; it is not yet 
consolidated. In joint  state-pri- 
vate industrial and commercial 
f enterprises, capitalists still re- 
ceive a fixed rate of interest on 
their capital, that is to\say, ex- 
ploitation still exists. So far as 
ownership is concerned, these en- 
erprises are not yet completely 

ialist in character. Some of 
pur agricultural and handicraft 
producer cooperatives are still 
semi-Socialist, while even in the 
fully Socialist cooperatives cer- 
tain problems about ownership 
remain to be solved. Relation- 

ips in production and exchange 
» still being gradually esta 
shed along Socialist li in 


arious sectors of our economy: 


nd more and more appropriate 


forms are being sought. 

It is a manana problem to 
settle on a proper ratio between 
accumulation and consumption 
within that sector of Socialist 
economy in which the means of 
production are owned by the 
whole people and that sector in 
which the means of production 
are collectively owned, as_ well 
as between these two sectors. It 
is not easy to work out a per- 
fectly rational solution to this 
problem all at once. 

To sum “up, Socialist relations 
of production have been estab- 
lished; they are suited to the de- 
velopment of the productive forces, 
but they are still far from perfect, 
and their imperfect aspects stand 
in contradiction to the develop- 
ment of the productive forces. 
There is conformity as well as con- 
tradiction between the relations of 
production and the development 
of the productive forces; similarly, 
there is conformity as well -as 
contradiction between the super- 
structure and the economic base. 

The superstructure, our state 
institutions of people’s demo- 
cratic dictatorship and its laws, 
and Socialist ideology under the 
guidance of Marxism-Leninism, 
has played a positive role in 
facilitating the--victory of Social- 
ist transformation and _ establish- 
ment of a Socialist organization 
of lahor; it is suited to the So- 
cialist economic base, that is, 
Socialist relations of production. 
But survivals of bourgeois ideol- 
ogy, bureaucratic ways of doin 
things in our state organs, ca 
flaws in certain links of our state 
institutions stand in contradiction 
to the economic base of socialism. 
We must continue to resolve such 
contradictions in the light of spe- 


cific conditions. 
7 


OF COURSE, as these contra- 
dictions are resolved, new problems 
and new contradictions will emerge 
and call for solution. For instance, 
a constant process of readjust- 
ment ele state planning is 
needed to deal with the contradic- 
tion between production and the 
needs of society, which will of 
course long remain with us. 

> o © 


“LET a Hundred Flowers Blos- 
som,” and “Let a Hundred Schools 
of Thought Contend,” “Long-Term 
Coexistence and Mutual Supervi- 
sion,” how did these slogans come 
to be put forward? 

They were put forward in the 

light of the specific conditions 
existing in China, on the basis 
of the recognition that various 
kinds of contradictions still exist 
in a Socialist society, and in re- 
sponse to the country’s urgent need 
to ie up its economic and cul- 
tural development. 
«The policy of letting a hun- 
dred flowers blossom and a hun- 
dred schools of thought contend 
is designed to promote the flourish- 
ing of the arts and the progress 
of science; it is designed to enable 
a Socialist culture to thrive in our 
land. Different forms and styles in 
art can develop freely and dif- 
ferent schools in science can con- 
tend freely. We think that it is 
harmful to the growth of art and 
science if administrative measures 
are used to impose one particular 
style of art or school of thought 
and to ban another. 

Questions of right and wron 
in the arts and sciences shoul 
be settled through free discus- 
sion in artistic and ‘scientific cir- 
cles and in the course of -practi- 
cal work in the arts and sciences. 
They should not be settled in 
summary fashion. A_ period of 
trial is often needed to determine 
whether something is right or 
wrong. In the past, new and cor- 
rect things often failed at the 
outset to win recognition from 
the majority of people and had.-to 
develop by twists and turns in 
arches 


Correct: and good things have 
often at first been Jooked upon 


theory of the solar system and 
Darwin's theory of evolution 
were once dismissed as erronecus 
and had to win through over bit- 
ter opposition. Chinese history of- 
fers many similar examples. In 
Socialist society, conditions for the 

wth of new things are radical- 
y different from and far superior 
to those in the old society. Never- 
theless, it still often happens that 
new, rising forces are held back 
- reasonable suggestions smoth- 
er 


THE GROWTH of new things 
can also be hindred, not because of 
deliberate supression, but because 
of lack of discernment. That is 
why we should take a cautious at- 
titud: in regard to questions of 
right and wrong in the arts and 
sciences, encourage free discus- 
sion, and avoid hasty conclusions. 
We believe that this attitude will 
facilitate the growth of the arts 
and sciences. 


Marxism has also developed 


through struggle. At the begin- 


ning, Marxism was subjected to 
all kinds of attacks and regarded 
as a poisonous weed. It is still 
being attacked and regarded as 
a poison weed in many parts of 
the world. However, it enjoys a 
different position in the Socialist 
countries. But even in these coun- 
tries, there are ncn-Marxist as well 
an anti-Marxist ideologies. It is 
true that in China, Socialist trans- 
formation, in so far as a change in 
the system of ownership is con- 
cerned, has in the main been com- 
pleted, and the turbulent, large- 
scale class struggles characteristic 
of the revolutionary periods have in 
the main been concluded, 

But remnants of the over-thrown 
landlord and comprador classes 
still exist, the bourgeoisie still ex- 
ists, and the petty bourgeoisie has 
only just begun to remold itself. 
Class struggle is not yet over. The 
class struggle between the prole- 
tariat and the bourgeoisie, the 
class struggle between various po- 
litical forces, and the class strug- 
gle in the ideological field between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoi- 
sie will still be long and devious 
and at times may even become 
very acute. 

The proletariat seeks to trans- 
form the world according to its 
own world outlook, so does the 
bourgeoisie. In this respect, the 
question whether socialism or cap- 
italism will win is still not really 
settled. Marxists are still a minority 
of the entire- population as well as 
of the intellectuals. Marxism there- 
fore must still develop through 
struggle. Marxism can only develop 
through struggle. This is true not 
only in the past and present, it is 
necessarily true in the future also. 
What is correct always develops 
in the course of struggle with what 
is wrong. The true, the good and 
the beautiful always exist in com- 
parison with the false, the evil 
and the ugly, and grow in struggle 
with the latter. As mankind in 
general rejects an untruth and ac- 
cepts a truth, a new truth will 
begin struggling with new er- 
roneous ideas. Such struggles will 
never end. This is the law of de- 
velopment of truth and it is cer- 
tainly also the law or development 
of Marxism. 

It will take a considerable time 
to decide the issue in the ideologi- 
cal struggle between socialism and 


capitalisth in our country. This is 
because the influence of the bour- 
geoisie and of the intellectuals who 
come from the old society will re- 
main in our country as the ideo- 
logy of a class for a long time to 
come, Failure to grasp it, or still 
worse, failure to understand it all, 
can lead to the gravest mistakes, 
to ignoring the necessity of wag- 
se Foggy struggle in this ideological 
ield, 


~ ° ° 


WHAT should our policy be to- 
ward non-Marxist ideas? As far 
as unmistakable counter-revolu- 
tionaries and wreckers of the’ so- 
cialjst cause are concerned, the 


‘matter is easy; we simply deprive 


them of their freedom of speech. 
But it is quite a different matter 
when we are faced. with incorrect 
ideas among the people. Will it 
do to ban such ideas and give 
them no opportunity to express 
themselves? Certainly not. 

It is not only futile but very 
harmful to use crude and sum- 
mary méthods to deal with ideo- 
logical questions among the peo- 
ple, with questions relating to the 
spiritual life of man. You may ban 
the expression of wrong ideas, but 
the ideas will still be there. On the 
other hand, correct ideas, if pam- 
pered in hothouses without being 
exposed to the elements or im- 
munized from disease, will not win 
out against wrong ones. That is 
why it is only by employing meth- 
ods of discussion, criticism and 
reasoning that we can really foster 
correct ideas, overcome wrong 
ideas, and really settle issues. 

The bourgeoisie and petty bour- 
geoisie are est: to give expres- 
sion to their ideologies. It is in- 
evitable that they should stub- 
bornly persist in expressing them- 
selves in every way possible on 
political and ideological questions. 
You cannot expect them not to do 
so. We should not use methods of 
suppression to prevent them from 
expressing themselves, but should 
allow them to do so and at the 
same time argue with them and 
direct well-considered criticism at 
them. 


There can be no doubt that we 
should criticize all kinds of wrong 
ideas. It certainly would not do to 
refrain from criticism and look on 
while wrong ideas spread uncheck- 
ed and acquire their market. Mis- 
takes should be criticized and poi- 
sonous weeds fought against where- 
ever they crop up. But such criti- 
cism should not be doctrinaire. 
We should not use the metaphysi- 
cal method, but strive to employ 
the dialectical method. What is 
needed is scientific analysis and 
fully convincing arguments. Doc- 
trinaire criticism settles nothing. 
We do not want any kind of 
poisonois weeds, but we should 
carefully distinguish between 
what is really a poisonous weed 
and what is really a fragrant 
flower. We must learn together 
with the masses of the people 
how to make this careful distinc- 
tion, and use the correct methods 
to fight poisonous weeds. 

While criticizing doctrinairism, 
we should at the same time direct 
our attention to criticizing revi- 
sionism. Revisionaism, or rightist 
8 op mV is a Bourgeois trend 
of thought which is even more 
dangerous than doctrinairism. The 
revisionists, or right opportunists, 


not . as’ fragtant flowers :but:as. . 


poisonous weeds. The 


/MeSe: WAYs =. packs ew yet 


pay lip-service to Marxism and also 


attack doctrinairism. But the real 
target of their attack is actually 
the most fundamental elements of 
Marxism. They o or dis- 
tort materialism and dialetics, op- 
pose or try to weaken the people's 
democratic dictatorship and the 
leading role of the er 
party, oppose or try to weaken So- 
cialist transformation and Social- 
ist construction. Even after the 
basic victory of the Socialist revo- 
lution in our country, there are 
still a number of people who vain- 
ly for a restoration of the 
caiptalist system. They wage a 
struggle against the working class 
on every front, including the ideo- 
logical front. In this struggle, 
their rigthhand men are the revi- 
sionists. 
* 


ON THE SURFACE, these two 


slogans “Let a hundred flowers 
blossom and a hundred schools of 
thought content” have no class 
character; the proletariat can turn 
them to account, so can the bourge- 
oisie and other people. 

But different classes, strata and 
social groups each have their own 
views on what are fragrant flow- 
ers and what. are poisonous weeds. 
So what, from the point of view 
of the broad masses of the people, 
should be a criterion today for 
distinguishing between fragrant 
flowers and poisonous weeds? 


In the political life of our coun- 
try, how are our people to deter- 
mine what is right asd what is 
wrong in our words and actions? 
Basing ourselves on the principles 
of our Constitution, the will of the 
overwhelming majority of our peo- 
ple and the J -olitical programs 
jointly proclaiu.cd on various oc- 
casions oy our political parties and 
groups, we bdlaoun that, broadly 
speaking, words and actions can 
be judged right if they: 

1. Help to unite the people of 
our various nationalities, and do 
not divide them; 3 

2. Are beneficial, not harmful to 
Socialist. transformation and So- 
cialist construction; 

3. Help to consolidate, not un- 
dermine or weaken, the people's 
democratic dictatorship; 

4. Help to consolidate, not un- 
demine or weaken, democratic cen- 
tralism; . 

5. Tend to strengthen, not to 
cast off or weaken, the leadership 
of the Communist party; 


6. Are beneficial, not harmful, 
to international Socialist solidarity 
and the solidarity of the peace- 
loving peoples of-the world. 

Of these six criteria, the most 
important are the Socialist path 
and the leadership of the party. 
These criteria are put forward in 
order to foster, and not hinder, 
the free discussion of various ques- 
tions among the people. 


Those who. do not approve of 
these criteria can still put for- 
ward their own views and argue 
their case. When the majority 
of the people have clear-cut cri- 
teria to go by, criticism and self- 
criticism can be conducted along 
proper lines, and these criteria 
can be applied to people’s words 
and actions to determine wheth- 
er they are fragrant flowers or 

isonous weeds. These are po- 
itical criteria. | 

Naturally, in judging the truth- 
fulness of scientific theories or as- 
sessing the aethetic value-of works 
of art, other pertinent criteria are 
needed, but these six political cri- 
teria are also applicable to all 
activities in the arts or sciences, 
In a Socialist country. like ours 
can there possibly be any useful 
scientific or artistic activity which 
runs counter to these political cri- 
teria? | 
All that is set out above stems 
{rom the specific historical condi- 
tions in our country. - Since condi- 
tions vary.in different Socialist 
countries and with different Com- 
munist parties, we do not think 


must or, need to follow the 


that other countries and parties _ 
,  Chi- ; . 
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By BEN LEVINE 

WHY DO. characters in 
contemporary literature drink 
so often? This question 
came to me as I was watch- 
ing a Kraft Theatre pro- 
duction called 
“Nothing Per- 
sonal,” — 
Nina Foch an & 
Robert Preston. 933 
The play, by ! 
John Whedon, Be 
concerns a 
couple, ‘married 
15. years, who 
are on the verge 
of being di- 
vorced. The 
sight of a pair of newlyweds en- 
tangled in a lovers’ quarrel brings 
them to reconciliation. The story is 
innocuous: enough, but every step 
in it is accompanied by a round of 
. cocktails until the man and the 
woman and the boy and the girl 
seem soggy with alcohol. 

The men in the grey flannel 
suits cannot, if we are to believe 
the playwrights, face the mildest 
crisis without fortifying themselves 
with whiskey. 

This was not the case in former 

lays. Hamlet, moody over his 
Father's death, finds time to criti-| 


cize heavy drinking as “a custom, 
more honored in the breach than in| 
the observance,” and the revela-' 
tion ot the murder turns him not sets aside a portion ot his field 


to dry martinis but to dry philoso- 


jattempt to apply the principles of 


_}mans who settled in Pennsylvania. 


| 


live in the simplest manner, and 


jans, peace and contentment in iso- 
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Vi @ 
brotherly love in a class-struggle 
world. 

The Mennonites, we learned, 
were a left-wing sect of the Luth- 
eran movement who came to Amer- 
ica in the 17th Century, and were 
among the large numbers of Ger- 


‘Of the many sects into which the 
Mennonites later split, the Amish 
are at present the most disciplined, 


are apparently the most prosperous. 
The Amish seek, like most Utop- 


lation from the sinful world. They 
‘find in the Bible the authority for 
‘their strict rules, and they have 
imaintained their economic system 
by barring practices that would 
change ealediien methods too 
quickly or too drastically. 

Thus they bar the use of elec- 
tricity as being “unnatural.” Oil and 
gas are accepted as natural, and 
their shops are. powered by diesel 


engines. Ownership of autos is for- 
bidden 


They have built an “iron curtain” 
which allows profitable trade with 
the outside world but cleses loop- 
holes against capitalist encroach- 
ment. 

* 
THEIR children, educated in 


‘Island in the San’ 


By JACK GREENSTEIN 
IN “ISLAND in the Sun,” 
Darryl Zanuck seems to be 
aiming at presenting a Cin- 
emascope panorama of class 


and race relations in a Car- 
ibbean British Crown Colony. At 
a time when Hollywood is hav- 
ing deserved success with realis- 


tic “slice of life” films, Zanuck ~ 


has served up, instead, a sedate 
helping of “life” as seen through 
Technicolor glasses. The “Island” 
of the title is fictitious and so, 
unfortunately, are the confusing 
array of main characters whose 
completely unproductive lives vie 
for the viewer's attention with 
the breathtaking scenery. The 
scenery comes out ahead. It is 
the aad believable thing on the 
screen. 

According to Variety, “Island 
in the Sun” has been the target 
of vile and vicious attacks from 
racists—North as well as South 
—who object to the film's treat- 
ment of racial questions. Inter- 
estingly, these attacks come main- 
ly from areas where the film has 


their own schools, are tied to the 
community with skillfully contrived 


not yet been shown. Not that it 


economic bonds. An Amish father 


would make any difference to 
the letter-writing crackpets, but 


for each son who reaches the age 
of nine (the age, Karl Marx once 
wrote, at which every child in a| 
rational society should begin to! 
participate in productive work.) On) 
this section of his father's field, an 
Amish bey grows tobacco (the 
main cash crop), and thereby builds| 
a bank account which is given him 


‘on his marriage to an Amish girl.| 


The girl, on her part, brings as a 
dowry the proceeds of heifers she’ 
has been tending since her child- 
heed. 


All forms of insurance are bar-| 
red by the Amish, but if a barn) 
should burn down, the neighboring: 
farms unite to rebuild it. 


phy. But the gilded youth of our 
time, high salaried but low spirit- 
ed, are sadder than the, melancholy 


All members of an Amish fam-| 
ily, young and old, men and wo-| 
men, work on the farm, and there is, 
no hiring of wage workers. 

Not all the Mennonite sects are 
as strict as the Amish, and no 
doubt the system does not always 
work. smoothly. It would be in- 
teresting to lear what effect the 


Dane, and consume cocktails, at 
least on stage and screen, with sol- 
emn regularity. 


“NOTHING Personal,” was the 


crisis ot the 1930s had on these 
farmers, who must have been hit 
hard by the worsening market con- 


ditions. 
* 


FEW Utopias have maintained 


racism as an ideolo as. very 
little to fear from “Island in the 
Sun.” 

The most sensationalized as- 
pect of the film—a_ short-lived 


| “romance” between Harry Bela- 


fonte and Joan Fontaine—ends 
up as an I-told-you-so, it-can- 
never-work argument against in- 
termarriage. And, besides, _ all 
through the bulk of the picture 
the viewer is asked to commiser- 
ate with a young plantation-heir- 
ess who believes she had a West 
Indian ndmother and who 
covers all the racist stereotypes 
in emoting over why this cir- 
cumstance unfits her for mar- 


"— 
‘he “solution” comes when 
she learns she is not partially de- 
scended from a Negro woman, 
but is illegitimate. That, of 
course, is quite all right and this 
happy arrangement enables her 
to join the British nobility with 
her ample chest undeflated. 
ROBERT ROSSEN, the direc- 


JAMES MASON 


tor, has been quoted as appealing 
for the film to be acce or re- 
jected on the basis of whether 
the characters portrayed are real 
and believable. This adds to the 
ublicity hoopla about “forbid- 
te themes,” but it is a useful 
ardstick. By that measure, “Is- 
fand in the Sun” cannot rank very 
high as a film, as a social docu- 
ment or even as a travelogue. 

There are—as closely as this 
reviewer could follow it—some 
five-and-a-half couples holding 
center screen at one time or an- 
other. They are all involved some 
way in interracial relationships 
ad they all have one other facet 
in common: they are the very 
top “cream” of the island's so- 
ciety—white and Negro — and 
none of them ever DO anything 
ex socialize in one form or 
another. 

The glaring example is the role 
assign to. Harry Belafonte. 
The screen and the ads announce 
“Harry Belafonte as Boyeur.” 
This Boyeur, as the only screen- 
character identified in advance, 
must be a very important figure. 
We are told many times that he 
is a newly-arisen power in “the 
union.” What union? We get 
quick glimpses of Negroes work- 
ing in sugar fields, in quarries, 
as fishermen, as retail and office 
employes and domestic servants. 
We never did find out. Nor are 
we ever privileged to see Mr. 
Boyeur engaged in any union 
activity whatever. 


Bright in Scenery, Slow in Pl 
Confused on Racial Theme 


His evenings—and afternoons— 
are conveniently free for. atten- 
dance at formal-dress balls and 

en parties. His mornings are 
of humdrum bargaining ses- 
sions; he is able to conduct 


ption here: we have not yet 

n able to decide whether the 
speech’s vague reference to griev- 
ances were meant to indicate that - 


Boyeur was being demagogically 

efinite, or whether film— 
being vague about almost every- 
thing else—simply could not get 
out of the rut. 

It is a pity that Harry. Bela- 
fonte had so little to work with. 
For he brings to his peorly- 
delineated role the intensity and 
feeling that marked him as a 
fine actor in “Carmen Jones” 
and have contributed so much to 
his greatly deserved oo a 
popular singer. Mr. onte 
sings the title song and “Lead 
Man Holler.” a Hollywood con- 
cept of a West Indian work-song. 
Had he been allowed a few more 
songs, they, plus the scenery, 
might have mellowed this re- 
view. 

* 

PERHAPS it DOES need mel- 
lowing, after all. Certainly “Is- 
land in the Sun” is not the fear- 
less document it claims. How 
could it be, when it so obvious- 
ly reaches for the foreign market 


to replace whatever losses it 


may encounter in Dixie by por- 
traying the British governer-gean- 
eral as the most understanding, 
pleasant and least race-conscious 
son on the island? Yet, at 
east one of the five-and-a-half 
couples referred to above DO 
face the challenge of intermar- 
riage in @ positive way. | 
Significantly, these twe are 
the only “romantic interests” we 
ever see engaged in any werk 
of any kind. He is the governer’s 
aide-de-camp and she—beautiful 
Dorothy Dandridge — is a drug 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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last TV play I saw before depart- 
ing on a weekend bus tour that took 


their identity for three centuries, 


of a supplementary unemployment 


: Net a single stock acquisition 
program gives the slightest oppor-| 


CAPITALISM 


a tool of industrial relations but al- 
so, and to an increasing extent, as 
a tool of public relations. 


tunity for the employes to become 

co-owners of the company in any! 
real sense of the term. A + 
Mag ae peas conan ha ttention, 

‘also reac in a study made by ong 

‘two members of the Ye Robert S. Lo gt 
Sobernheim and William J. Brown| _ Some of the objections raised in 

‘The Worker (June 9) by Robert S. 


me to a world from which television! and in the Lancaster County town beneft provision under a union 
was banned and which was free,|/of Ephrata we saw the ruins of a! agreement. 
also, of the tension that the TV/Moravian ascetic community, whose; And in exchange for the insig- 
drama reflected. This was the world former life was explained to us ‘by’ nificant fringe benefit derived from 
of the Mennonite farmers of Lan-'a survivor, a splendid old man. the employe savings and_ stock 
caster County in Pennsylvania. It was plain that such systems! ownership plan, the worker has to 
My first sight of those religious|could exist only as exceptions, | agree to ahek: te virtually an in- 
_Utopians, who came from Germany under the guidance of exceptional| denture contract for a number o | 


. ° e 


—who approached the subject from 


about 300 years ago to practice 
what the Bible preached, was in a 
market building on the outskirts of 
the city of Lancaster, where the 
Sturdy Mennonite wives and their, 
beautiful daughters were offering 
the greenest of vegetables and the 
reddest of berries. The girls, with 
hair combed tight and smooth 
about their temples and above the 
nape of the neck, and with their 
lips and cheeks colored only by Na-; 
tur €,were so pretty as to lure tour-' 
ists like me into completely tn- 
necessary purchases. 

The chi ren who helped in the: 
stalls were barefoot. boys. and little, 
girls with cheeks of tan, who did 
their tasks with a seriousness that’ 
rose frem interest in their work’ 
_ rather than from compulsion. 

A few hours later, as we rode 
through a green and pleasant coun- 
tryside, I saw a bearded farmer 
now and then, riding in a horse and 
pussy or working in the field, in 
broad-brimmed hat and loose: gar- 


ments. 


* 
OUR guide on this bus tour was 
a:lecal history teacher, whose; well- 
organized narrative-on-wheels 


Iwi 


‘relief from boredom or pain, 


leaders who knew how to turn as-| 


ceticism into thrift and fanaticism 
into sound — 
For the rest of us, the country’s 


future must lie in acceptance of | 
‘the latest production devices, of| year of 1956 the market price o 


electricity, atomic energy, automa- 
tion and all the machinery for mass 
well-being. This. raises complex 
problems that add up to one great 
question—shall the people perish 
with capitalism or survive with so- 
cialism?. 

We who believe that the peo- 
pies in the; course of struggles led 

y the working class, wil choose 
life and socialism, can understand 
why Khrushchev so confidently pre- 
dicted the future economic system 
under which America’s grandchil- 
dren would live, 

But when socialism is finally es- 
tablished, it will, it is my faith and 
hope, include some of that Men- 
nonite spirit of health and plain liv- 
ing in which there will be no room 
for the cocketail-drinking morose 
crowd depicted on our smart 


set plays. People will welcome, as' cessf 


the Mennonites do, the little brown 
and the that cheers, and 
drink for e and not ‘for 


years and also assume the risks 


price of the stock. 


tte, 
This is by no means & minor) kN, g 
risk. Even.in the high prosperity) 


i 
i 


Jersey Standard stock fluctuated be- 
‘tween $62% and $47% a share, 
a spread of nearly 25 percent. 

. * 


NOT much need be added about 
the employe thrift-stock ownershi 
plans of the next greatest industrial 
combines, General Motors and U. 
S. Steel. 

Their programs were admitted] 
imposec. on their unorganized sal- 
‘aried workers (as quoted by Busi- 
ness Week, May 11) only after and 
“in lieu of a supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit program of the 
nature’ won in 1986 S the Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers and the 
United Steelworkers unions respec- 
tively for the organized production 
workers of these industries. 

It will be remembered: that in 
the automobile industry an unsuc- 


ul attempt was made by the 
Ford Motor Co. to stave off supple- 
mentary unemployment | ts, 
offering a saving’and stock owrer- 
ship program as a substitute, 


jan em ers viewpoint. As the 
of stock market fluctuation in the) ss [ 


put it: “Though employe stoc 


may be desirable as an 
relations tool, it should 
neither be feared nor welcomed as 
‘an instrument of economic revolu- 
tion.” (Columbia Law Review, Nov. 
1955.) 


ownersh 


+ 


Since they first appeared on the 
‘scene at the turn of the century, 
‘employe stock ownership programs 
have been desi by Big Business 
as a tool of industrial relations, and 
a means to ensnare the employes 


“loyalty” and turn him away from 
unions. 

They have been devised as an 
instrument of subtle corruption of 
the worker's spirit in order to re- 
tard the development of militant 
trade unionism. Their main. pur- 
ipose has: been to undermine the: 


Long to our analysis of “people's 
capitalism,” we think have been 
answered in this article. We would 


‘also like to refer him to the Cel- 


umbia Law Review study of the 
subject mentioned above. | 

He may also reflect on the offi- 
cial figures of the (Jersey) Standard, 
Last year, the best ever, their em- 
ployes increased’ their holdings by 
600,000 shares. That includes the 
shares purchased by members of 
the management. But aside from 
that, and even assuming that once 
acquired the workers will never 
be forced by emergencies to sell 
their shares, it w 


that we are -far from thinking 
capitalists. in stereotypéd te 
For all we know they 


collective bargaining power of or-|“po¢ 


ganized labor and to hinder the 


implementation of trade union gains} 


even after the 
hard struggle. 
In later years, however, especial- 


id seal vilahatiedd ‘tiaties§ adie leer 


y have been won in 


grams have been used not only as'ti 


WE REMEMBER 


By W. E. B. DuBOIS 


This tribute to James W. Ford, 
Negro Communist leader, who 
died June 21, was read by the 
famous Negro historian and soci- 
ologist, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, at 
a memorial meeting June 25 at- 
tended by several hundred per- 


sons. 


James Ford was a man to be 
remembered for his character. 
That is a word which we do 
not use often today. We speak 
of what a man has done or 
what he possesses. We relate what 
- positions of influence he has oc- 
cupied. For none of these things 
are we remembering James Ford 
tonight. He was, to be sure, a good 
citizen. He worked for a living. He 
served as a soldier. He obeyed the 
Jaw. 
But it was not so much what 
he did as how he did it and why. 
It was for the kind of human be- 
ing he was rather than what he ac- 


complished that we honor him to- 
night, because it is the doer rather 
than the deed that makes civiliza- 
tion. Massive and magnificent as 
the building may be, it is the soul 
and sight of the architect which 
spells its meaning. The doer trans- 
cends the deed and this great. truth 
the world in each age must learn 


straightforward radical. 


HIM FOR 


JAMES W. FORD 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY 


HIS CHARACTER 


i 


den, but as co-workers with whom 
he did his share of work. He was 
a man who did an honest job of 
work, — long and thoroughly 
until the end, 


HE WAS a radical; not one who 
cursed and complained, but one 
who believed that this nation need- 
ed fundamental change and could 
get it by clear thinking and right 
voting. The child of a Negro artisan 


and a servant, he knew poverty 
and worked hard for an education, 
interrupted it to fight as a soldier 
in the First World War, and com- 
pleted his education after an hon- 


| 
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a totally false picture of the social- 
ist world and a terrible memory of 
war, there wag added a charge of 
planned murder and treason against 
Communist leaders, which led to 
imprisonment of men for what they 
were said to think and for noth- 
ing they ever did. 

Through this time of disappoint- 
ment despair, James Ford walk- - 
ed calm and upright, insisting on 
his beliefs and | still expressing his 
‘determination to work for a radi- 
ical reform of this nation. 

* 

ON THE fupdamental] proposi- 
tion which the $ocialists and Com- 
munists placed ‘before the nation, 


orable discharge from the ranks. 
He became a socialist because he 
believed that the object of industry 
was the welfare of the mass of the 
mag and not the wealth of the 
ew 


He became a member of the 


the people of the United States 


never voted, and never had a 
chance to vote. We went into the 
First World War after an over- 


whelming vote for peace. We 
fought the Second World War side 


Communist Party because he be- 
lieved that its program of complete 
socialism was better than any plan 
of partial or gradual socialism. He 
became a candidate for the Vice- 
"=residency on the Communist ticket! 
and campaigned on a platform o 


yeace and reason, leading by open, 


lemocratic processes to change in’ 
yur form of economic organization. | 

He and his party failed, not be-| 
‘ause he was outvoted, bat because. 
-he nation never had the opportun-| 
ity to know what the object of 


' 
Communism was nor what it had 


: . |wrong, but he was honestly wrong.! accomplished in the Soviet Union| 
Let us examine this list of virtues. He was a man of good.manners.'5, China. Nor could Americans) American Negroes to a realization 


4 


by side with the Communist Soviet 
Union who conquered Hitler for us. 
We went into the Korean War, 
against China without any vote at 
all. Yet we call this a free democ- 
racy of the west. 

During this time, James Ford 
went his quiet, courteous way, 
stating his beliefs and reiterating 
his platform. There was little he or 
any radical could do amid coward- 
ice and silence, surrounded by spies 
and liars. But what Ford did he did 
openly and clearly, and especially 
he tried to allay panic and sur- 
render among his own comrades. 

His last work was to arouse 


of what their African cousins were 
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anew. When James Ford talked, he said He was neither loud nor rude, but}, 1. id So casita 

James Ford was honest; he had} what he meant. His words did not) courteous and dignified. He regard-' now an vance When SOCaNsS™ doing to build Socialist states. To 
manners; he respected women. He! have two meanings, and you could|ed women neither as playthings to had made and is making all over this man, our deep appreciation and 
could and did work and he was a’ believe in his honesty. He might be be pawed over, nor beasts of bur- the civilized world. In addition to’ reverence. | 


~~ oe spasms 
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On the Way 


ge of the population—is the’ gem 
act that the daily Detroit Times 3): 
on Monday, June 24, published a ge 
‘special souvenir edition expressly 
for the convention. Four entire 
ipages of the edition were devoted 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY. all that could be said, tuere \.. Jd 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


DETROIT — This bustling 
motor city, which has had its 
violent ups and downs in ra- 
cial matters, is measuring its 
progress toward interracial 
democracy against the background 
of the 48th NAACP convention 
under way here as this is written. 
As a host city to 
the nation’s Num- 
ber One civil 
rights organiza- 
tion, official De- 

i been 
profusely hospi- 
table as contrast-¥ 
ed to the r 
tion accorded the 
NAACP back in 
1914. 


For on its fitth 
anniversary convention, Judge- 
Emeritus Ira W. Jayne, 75, told 
the delegates, it was considered 
“political suicide” for an aspiring 

litician or an office-holder to de- 
Sede a friendly greeting to the 
NAACP. The aging and witty jurist 
recalled that, as the City Recrea- 
tion Commissioner back in 1914, 
he. had been delegated to deliver 
the words of greetings to the con- 
vention. 

“They thought I was getting po- 
litically ambitious,” Judge Ae 
told a convention mass meetin 
“and figured that that would finis 
me. 

But 43 years later Judge Jayne 
was delivering the welcome address 
as a leading member of the De- 
- troit NAACP Branch. 

Lt. Gov. Philip A. Hart, a young- 
er man than Judge Jayne, deliver- 


. 


; 
of Detroit's | 
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'ed the address of welcome for the 
‘state of Michigan, representing 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams. Lt. Gov. | 
| Hart addressed the audience as’ 
“tellow-members of the NAACP” 
and declared: “Brotherhood is not, 
so wild a dream as those who fight’ 
'so hard against it pretend.” : 

* | 


ON the opening day of the con- 
vention the Detroit Common Coun- 
cil held official welcoming cere-' 
‘monies in the presence of NAACP 
‘representatives and some 200 visi- 


‘tors from Asia and Africa, tourin 


| 
| 


of the Common Council Louis C.| 


ally welcomed the guests and re- 
peated the performance at the 
opening mass meeting. There had 
been a tremendous lot of ground 
covered since 1914. 


Mayor Cobo, who was in New 
York signing bonds, came in for 
some sharp criticism for not being 
available to greet the convention. 


Judge Wayne 
or must think the political atmos-' 
phere is the same as it was in 1914, 


et Turner, president of the Detroit 
NAACP branch, asked publicly why 
‘Mayor Cobo did not postpone the 
bond-signing one day. 

Judge Jayne recalled that Clar- 
ence Darrow in the 1920s success- 
fully defended Dr. Ossian Sweet, 
.a Detroit Negro who defended with 
‘arms his right to live in a so-called. 
“white” neighborhood. The judge 
in the Sweet case, Judge Jayne 
‘pointed out, was Frank Murphy, | 
who later defended individual lib-' 
erties as a U. S. Supreme) Court 
justice. And it was a Detroit Ne-! 

o family which initiated the suit. 
thet resulted in the Supreme Court's 

ision outlawing racially restric- 
tive covenants. 

IN A sense Detroit was serving 
as a sort of barometer of civil rights 
progress. And it is to be remember- 
ed that Detroit has long been 
known as the most southern of 
any northern city because of the 
wok. number of southern whites 
and Negroes who migrate to get 
jobs in the auto plants. 

._A sign of. the, growing influence 
Negroes—roughly,. .20 
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to the convention and its pro- 
gram, and a booth was established 
in the lobby of the convention hall 
where orders could be placed for 
copies to be mailed to friends. The, 
Detroit Free Press, the only local 
daily with a Negro reporter on its 
staff, timed a series on Negro prog- 
ress in Detroit to coincide with 
convention. 

A local minister, noting this ex- 
ceptional local journalistic atten- 
tion, told this correspondent: 

ey have finally 


that we were 


count now. Just look how they 
are treating us as news.” _. __ _-. 
| * 

THIS was one of the important 
stops, at one time in history, of 
the Underground Railroad. Fugi- 
tives were just one hop across the 
Detroit River to Canada and free- 
dom. But during this convention, 


and 


ane . Building on the banks of the river,| World War . . 
judging by his absence. And Fred) with Canada in sight on the other do with policy. 
‘the cold war, Marshall Plan aid,|miracle of performance: of the — 


Freedom is not in Canada now | Korea, the spreading of the con- 
'flict-into the areas in the 


side, no one recalls this. 


for the Negroes. And for the 
southern Negroes, freedom is not 
in the flight North. Freedom is a) 
part of remaking the entire world, 
including Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina and the rest of the 
racist hold-outs. Roy Wilkins, 


; 


NAACP executive secretary, rec- tempts to hed 


ognized this when he said: 

“The southern white is not evil. 
He is not hate-filled. Let the gov- 
ernors of Virginia, of North Caro- 
lina or of Georgia loosen. the 
state machinery holding down 
white; and Negroes, and youd see’ 
how fast desegregation would 
come about. 

“Only ironclad political control 
holds it back. Whites are not free 
to ‘move, to educate, organize or 
express differing opinions.” 

“ To free whites and Negroes 
from this state of things was the 
work of the convention, The prog- 
ress in Detroit, the most southern 


iin such an attempt. 


awakened’ The 


under the auspices of the Mora to the fact that we are news. Be-| dresses 
Rearmament movement. President fore this, they had the attitude economy operated at a high level 
a bunch of Ne- since World War II? : 


y Mariani, the acting Mayor, offici- groes who didn't count. But we 


‘employment, va 
namic economy,” that is, to “hig 


hinted that the May-'held in the beautiful stone, steel pressure, full-employment  eco- 
glass Veterans Memorial/nomic experience after the Second 


'World vastly enlarged public bud- 


curred. 


of northern, cities, foretold the out- 
come..of, the struggle... ; +) tists 
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Alvin H. Hansen. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1957. $5. 
By ERIK BERT 


PROFESSOR Alvin Hansen. 
attempts, in The American| 


' 


the Economy, to. carry water on* ° 
‘both shoulders, and is not 


more successful than is usual’ 


uestion to which he ad- 
imself is why has our 


The answer, he asserts is that 
Western Europe and the United 
States have shifted to a tap 


bouyant, — and y 
pressure economics.” 

Having attained this goal, Han- 
sen has misgivings. He confesses 
that is “indeed true in no incon-' 
siderable measure” that the “high- 


. has nothing to’ 


”" “It is true that 


Far East, 
the Middle East, and Africa have 
forced on the entire Western 


gets which have tended to place 
the economy under pressure. 
Having admitted so much he at- 
e his losses by sug- 
gesting that all these would have 
counted for little, if the “basic and 
fundamental change . . . in the 
outlook and purpose of countries 
in the Western world” had not oc- 


Similarly, there are “two an- 
swers’ as to why we have ex-, 
perienced “no serious depression” 
since World War II. One of the 
answers “unhappily involves war 
and the dark clouds of interna- 
tional relations,” : 


First there was World War II, 
“then the pent up demands, then 
Korea, then the cold war... 
military expenditures have put. us 
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to work, 
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| indeed be ground for pessimism. 


Must. we forever look forward to 
a world in which only vast military 
expenditures can assure us con- 
tinuous full employment?”, he asks. 


There is another answer, he sug- 
gests, one which “carries with it 
. the possibility of peaceful 
growth, full employment, and ex- 
pansion.” Apart from the cold 
war, he finds “the experience of 
the last decade . . . at least hope- 
ful,” because “we have been de- 


‘veloping a new partnership be- 


tween government and private en- 
terprise,” and “we have been 
learning a good deai about how 
to manage the economy.” 

This involves a “high-employ- 
ment policy” and the “built-in 
stabilizers” of the “welfare state,” 
—the social welfare programs of 
one kind and another. 

However, there is a fly in the 
ointment to plague Hansen. 

“A cynic could argue, not al- 
together without reason, that the 


American economy in the entire 
pawer postwar period is pure ac- 
cident. . Our cynic, looking 
head . . . might well be skeptical 
of the future.... He may argue 


that we have never yet had any 
real test.” | 3 

- Hansen, later, virtually accepts 
the viewpoint of the ‘cynic’ for his 
own. “One thing is certain. We 
have yet to face the real test.” ~ 
. To summarize: Hansen ascribes 
the un ented persistence of 
a non-de ion economic level 
to war and war-like causes, on the 
one hand, and to the “welfare 
state” on the other. He makes a 
convincing case for the indispens- 
able role that war and war-like 
measures played in maintaining a 
high level of production. He has 
not made a convincing case that 
the “welfare state,” “mixed econ- 


Our! omy” can sustain such a high level. 


In the last analysis one must, take 

that part, of his argument on 

That is.nob economic .analysiss 
yult att te 
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dies by roosevelt ward jr. : 


A MAN ALONE... 


After a half-season of watching and writing on the base- 
ball front, one particular experience stands out vividly in 
this scribes memory. It involves being a ‘first’ on the journa- 
listic sports beat, a situation which has left me with some- 


what mixed feelings. 
world of daily newspaper work, 
there's little time) to reflect over 
the “significance of an assign- 
ment. When this paper moved 
me over to the daily sports desk, 
I must confess that “significance” 
was the farthest thing from my 
mind. Editorial recognition of 
the pioneering move was made 
but I had some other “pioneer- 
ing” worries to sweat over. 


The newness and. difficulties 
of the task, the challenge and 
fears of the responsibility, re- 
luctance at attempting to fill 
the boots of such a skilled and 
knowledgable editor like Lester 
Rodney, and a thousand other 
cares troubled my attention. 


It wasn’t until after a few 
tours of duty in Yankee Stadium 
and Ebbets Field press boxes 
that the special character of the 
assignment hit me. 


Gazing out on the playin ing 
field at Willie Mays, Han 
Aaron, Frank Robinson, Elston 
Howard, Roy Campanella, Larry 
Doby, Don Newcombe, Minnie 
Minoso, Beb Boyd and other 
Negro. major leaguer cavort- 
ing around, then looking around 
and discovering I was the only 
Negro occupant of the press tier 
—made me feel sorta strange. I 
returned to reality with a bang. 


IT IS MORE or less commen 
knowledge that —- handful 
of Negroes as copy 
boys, sa correspondents, 
or in any other editorial capaci- 
ties on the thousands of daily 
newspapers throughout the Unit- 
ed States. In fact, as I recall a 
few years back, this small- 
staffed newspaper (Daily and 
Sunday Worker) alone employed 
about one-fourth the total num- 
ber of daily Negro journalists 
hired in the entire- country. 

Recent years, with a host of 
integration victories, have 
brought some improvements. 
Newsmen such as William 
Worthy, Carl Rowan, Arch Par- 
sons and Ted Poston have 
gained national and: interration- 
al reputations as writers for big 
metropolitan dailies. Others 
have Ccaitie regular staff mem- 
bers On a few additional sheets. 


Join the SPEAKING OUT cumpsiga— 
te combat the falleut peril. Let us 
know of the reactions In your commu- 
nity, union, or shep. A letter will do, or 
clippings from the press. Seud them te 
SPRAKING OUT, care of The Worker, 

. East 12 St., New Yerk 3, N. ¥. 
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In the hurly-burly, harum-scarum 


However, even today, the total 
number of Negro newsmen 


working on papers other than 
Negro weeklies and monthlies, 
still wouldn't fill a small-size el- 


evator. 
Sports provides an acute ex- 


jockie hetieen, opened 
approximately 53 Negro players 
on the rosters of all major league 
clubs, excepting the Bostom Red 
Sox and Detroit Tigers. Today 
it’s well night unthinkable to 
imagine our national pastime 
without its Negro. performers. 
Take out your pencil and: cross 
out all Negro big leaguers and 
you'll get an idea what the game 
would be like in their absence. 
It simply can't be imagined. 
These super - stars and inary 
journeymen give fans barrels 
of thrills and provide reporters 
and columnists with lions’ shares 
of money-making copy and col- 
umns. All to the good .. . all 
natural . . . nothing to shout 
about anymore. 


However when contrasted to. 


the number of Negro typewriter 
punchers in baseball (or any 
other 2 an the playing. field 
is a lush: Eden compared with 
the barred enclosures of daily 
sports desks: Except for a Chi- 
cago newspaper which hired 
Pittsburgh Courier columnist, 
Wendell Smith, for spot-assign- 
ments some years ago, there just 
hasn't been any Negro sports 
writers on the large dailies. I 
would delight in being corrected 
if I'm wrong. 
. 

ACCORDING to colleague 
Lester Rodney, a 10-year-mem- 
ber of the Baseball Writers Asso- 
ciation, yours truly is: the first 
Negro with a regular seat in the 
hallowed precincts of New 
York’s major league press boxes. 
As you know, no jim-crow exists 
in the press. box, but the rules 
of entry are rigid for everybody. 
Only members. of the BWA — 
made up solely of daily report- 
ers and columnists—are allowed 
in the press box—except in spe- 
cial instances. “woman. yan are, 
madeé, Lester informed me, for 
some sports writers and colum- 
nists from the Negro weeklies. 
However this is still not every- 


| Mrs. Gil Green 
\ Bids Eisenhower 
| Amnesty Husband 


A PUBLIC appeal for letters to 


President Eisenhower asking am- 


Ijnesty for Cil Green, imprisoned 
1\Smith Act 


oe aie tee te 
his’ wife, Mrs. Lil- 


been made 
lian Green. 


“Amnesty now for my husband 
would mean not re-uniting 
the family of Gil Green,” the Com- 
munist leader's wife said, ‘It would 
be a.re-affirmation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It 
would be an act of faith in the 
proposition that in our country 
there is room for men of all faiths 
political ideas.” 


Green is currently serving a five- 
year Smith Act sentence, and faces 
an additional three-year contempt 
of court term for “esl been a 
political refugee. 


+-- Green and Henry Winston are 


oe three remaining Smith Act 

ners now in jail. Mrs. Green's 
| arranged Se Sg ape 
Supreme Court in the Cali- 
fornia Smith Act case, which has 
since been followed by the re- 
hearings ordered for the Michigan 
and St. Louis defendants. 


} Mrs. Green stressed that “My 
husband is a_ political prisoner, 
en ge such a concept is not offi- 
cially engines Se ee 
tem, and would be shocking 

most Americans.” 


Green and Winston were amon 
the first eleven Communists jai 
under the Smith Act at the height 
of the cold war and the McCa 
ite era. . 

The High Court rulings strength- 
ening constitutional liberties and 
delivering powerful blows at the 
entire Smith Act frameup trials are 
seen as strong arguments for the 
‘freeing of the remaining Smith Act 
prisoners. 

Mrs. Green noted that there is 
a “firm precedent” for a Presiden- 
tial amnesty. She referred to the 
freeing of Eugene V. Debs and 
other socialists in 1921 by a Re- 
publican president, Warren Hard- 
ing. They had been jailed fer op- 
posing World War I by the Demo- 
cratic Wilson administration. 


pigs yy 

Jein the SPEAKING OUT campsign— 
te combat the fallout peril, Let us 
know of the reactions im your commu- 
nity, union, or shop. A letter will de, or 
clippings from the press. Send them te 
SPEAKING OUT, care of The Worker, 
36 East 12 St., New York 3, N. ¥. 
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day tenancy.) I think it’s fair to 
venture the opinion that if I'm 
the lone Negro press box regu- 
lar in New York ‘City—T'm prob- 
ably the only one in the entire 
nation. 

Who's to blame? .. . 
and publishers who do the hir- 
ing, that’s whol 

When I referred to mixed feel- 


ings, | meant I'm .glad somebody | 


was first and proud of this pa- 
per’s pioneer role. But I would 
ladly stand being overwhelmed 
“ some company from the more 
affluent journals. 

The numeral 1... is kinda 
lonely. 
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CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 
as of week ending July 1, 1957 


State 
Connecticut 
Colo., N. 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Er ee a ae a oe a a a ae <a 


Minnevota-Dakotas 


Western Pennsylvania 
South - 


Miscellaneous. ....._...._. 


TOTAL (outside N. Y.)____- 
NEW YORK STATE 


Te 
Date 
71 
4 
607 

28 


Te 


_ {or the Press| Cuamndites. 


(Denver, in memory of Bill Dietrich, . $25. 


Editors | 


lyn, $2; Queens, 
' $8400; CIO workers, 


(Continued from Page 1) 


be hired for two days to help 
handle the calls. Winds have 
not carried clouds from subse- 
quent test blasts this way. 


But people are still nervous. 
: ‘re nervous for various rea- 
sons. Lumber is playing out up 
, and there's a lot of em- 
on. tourist trade. Right 
the fallout there was fear 
ist trade would be hurt 
but the motel and hotel 
claim they haven’t been 

so far a the adverse 


pro 


| wound up classifying 
them in three categories. 
® First, there are those who 
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le who are worried but the 

ave taken no action. “They're 

not panicky, but they're con- 
fully concerned.” 


* Third, there are those who 
are “ . . plain, damned mad.” 
SOMEONE said 


of the Quincy fallout 

“Things,” said a mi 
mine worker, “seem to have 
quieted down quite a bit.” But 
he still reflected concern. “I 
saw one of those blasts once. I 
was driving up the Feather river 
canyon here one morning about 
3 oclock four years ago. Sud- 
denly, there was this tremendous 
flash, lighting up all the moun- 
tains. I didn't know what it was 
until later.” The Nevada test 
site is almost 300. miles away. 

Local people are more in- 
clined to take the word of Dr. 
We. “ McKnight, the Plumas 

health officer, than they 
macy of the AEC. 

The doctor said there was no 
immediate cause for alarm, but 
he added no one at the present 
time knows just what will hap- 
pen if gamma rays vend the 
test explosions continue to be 
‘Teleased into the atmosphere. 


Fallout Cuts Life 6% Hours 


extra telephone operator had to | 


Quincy fallout that: 

® There is no minimum 
amount of radiation which. must 
be exceeded before mutations 


Pir what they're asking in 


(Continued from Page 1) 


LETS CIVE it to them in 
two ways. One, by bringing it 
to them as this Harlem group 
dees. 

And second, by seeing it re- 
Mains alive: so. they can get it. 

That second one is pretty 

sailing these days as we 
cant seem to pull the $100,000 
fund appeal out of the rut. We're 
only a bit past the quarter mark 
as we write this. We badly need 
cgay before the summer is 
0 


Donatiens received during the 
past two weeks, June 18 through 
Fuly } included: 


Kingsbridge, Bronx, $300; Rhode Island, 

$4; Palisades; N. J., 

$10; Williamsburg 

workers, $25; A.. New York, $25. 
New York in memory of Ethel and Julius 

‘Rosenberg, $5; Minnesota, Freedom of 

Press Committee, $100: 


mittee, $25; Detroit, Freedom of the Press 
Committee, $225. 
Brighton Beach readers, $15; Sam, Brook- 
$20; Garment workers 
$250. 
Industrial magne miscellaneous, hee 
; $1; 


$300. 

- Bronx, $25; P.R.N.. New York, $2; Green- 

ville, Ala., $1; Northeast Bronx, $38; Syl- 

via, Queens, $10. 

Brooklyn, $20; Coney Island, $6: Rav- 

‘enswood, Queens, $130; Kew-Pomonok, $5; 
In memory of my da | 

‘Chicago 


nittee, 
, RK. L, $5; . Philadel- 


| $7. : 
| Oroton, New York, $12: Shrub Oak, $25; 
Coney Island, %3.85; Gary, Indiare, $3; 


New 
$1; 


| Devoted Reader, New York, $1; 
‘York, Rey Wechsler, $17; > aa 


New York, $503.75; Al Richmond, 
$5; age City, Mo., $10. 
- Midwest 


.|into is enforced; but 


“A Team of Worker Readers 


Bakers, $200; Laura, Northwest meee 
$25; Laura for Ida, Northwest Bronx, $6 


Arms Parley 


(Continued from Page 2) 


fate of mankind ha on the out- 
come of the st within the 
Eisenhower Administration itself. 
And of course the resolution of this 
conflict itself will be influenced by 
the rising tide of American and 
world public opinion to ban the 
tests. Mrs. nor Roosevelt de- 
scribed the inner-Administration 
battle quite vividly in last Mon- 
mye Y. Post, when she wrote: 

. The President and Harold 


"| Stassen seem to be in agreement 


that if some enforceable arrange- 
ment to limit arms can be reached, 
then we should accept it in order 


“9 to mie a beginning. But apparent- 


there: is strong feeling against 
this in certain Administration quart- 


Fag panini people who be- 


| lieve that ultimately the there must be 
a war and that therefore we had: 


better trust to going forward and 
arming ourselves as y as pos- 
sible, which puts Shes immediately 


and the — up of every type 
of armament. . 

“It looks to me as though we run 
a certain amount of risk whatever 
tag we oe 
way of meeting 
lie before us, and’ I am 


s. that 


agreement 
sitalong the iow Ma 


Hg conjunction with the Sviet Union 
$60: Kings, We may find it 


sure that the agreement 
we ou like 


'% Res & hee * 


“ae &a 
es Cepteeae ; 


on the side of more nuclear tests 


I can see no sure ) 


ie 
t 
.- 


Ne Se a Be ae 


— 


SPEAKING OUT- against fallout 


Sen. Ralph Yarborough 

TEXAS CITY, Tex.—U.S. Senator Ral 
told the Democracy Club of Galveston ~— here recently that 
the “human race is waiting for leadership intelligent enough to put 
a stop to the nuclear expldsions before our children and our - 
dren’s children are doomed to a polluted earth and air. 


W. Yarborough (D-Tex) 


“I want my children and their children to live in the same pure. 


air that was on this earth in the days of man’s first raeenmoe 

“Today, every newspaper, every TV and radio-broadcasting sta- 
tion, are Ceplete with etails of fallout effects. Whether the 
effect be bone cancet, infertility, malformed babies, stunted children, 
or any of the other equally dreadful effects on the human race de- 
scribed -by the scientists, the answer is the same. 

HE recalled that last October when Adlai Stevenson and Estes 
Kefauver, during the election campaign, “braved the storms of Re- 
publican big money wrath to call for reason .. . and a stop to dang- 
erous nuclear explosions, they were derided and even their patriotism 
questioned,” | 

He: claimed that the Democratic Party “has led the way in 
pointing out the dangers to the human race from nuclear fallout.” 

(Pormer President Harry Truman, a Democrat, has been one 
of the most obdurate opponents of banning H-bomb tests.) 

He prayed for the day when the “Democratic Party 
toeing down Timidity Street and, boldly as Roosevelt, pr 
faith and belief in men over money and machines.” 


uits tip- 
aims its 


Steel Price Hike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
new profits after taxes” in its 
history. 

McDonald denounced _ the 


company’s false claims, the con- 
cealment of its profits and the 
exaggerated estimate of the con- 
-cessions to the workers. It “seeks 
to pin the blame for higher 
prices on steel workers and their 
union, he said. 


* 

SENATORS Albert Gore of 
Tennessee and Russell Long of 
Louisiana, raiséd another point 
as they questioned Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey 
(who is soon to become chair- 
man of National Steel) before 
the Senate finance committee 
on the causes of inflation. The 
suggested that the government's 
“tight money”: policy, of which 
Humphrey was the architect, 
did not slow. but speeded infla- 
tion. One consequence of the 
imposition of higher interest 
rates on money, was to lead the 
companies to hike their profits 
rather than float bonds for funds 
they want for expansion. This 
has given birth to a theory that 
past profit levels are no longer 
sufficient— that they must also 
provide billions for expansion, 
modernization and automation. 

It was also noted in Congress 
that the steel price hike will 
most directly raise the cost of 
U.S. military purchases with the 
likelihood that the next budget 
will rise instead of fall as had 
been promised, with the outlook 
of a tax cut even more remote. 

* 

THE STEEL UNION'’SS §re- 
search staff produced figures, 
unchallenged be the steel in- 
dustry, showing that since the 
war steel price hikes have total- 
ed three dollars in revenue for 
every dollar inerease in labor 
costs. 

In addition, steel productivity 
rose 68.8 percent since 1939 
while the “real” -straight hourly 
earnings of workers in the indus- 
try went up 48.3 percent. 


The 1956 profit of nearly $2 


25 steel companies (91.8 per- 
cent of the national tonnage) 
were 76 percent above 1954; 
188 percent over 1947; 1,168 
percent over 1939. Profits after 
taxes, were 70 percent above 
1954; 154 percent above 1947; 
691 percent above 1939. 


The steel industry has an- 
nounced 21 price hikes since 
1945. The workers had wage 
increases or adjustments I9 
times since 1937. U. S. Steel 
started the new price hike ball 
rolling while its profits for 1957 
were running at $450 million 
annually—far above its past all- 
time high. 

In 1939 U.S. Steel had a pro 
fit of 13 cents per hour kil 
by each of its employes. Its rate 
is running $1.80 per hour profit 
for every worker or 1,284 per- 


cent. 
* 


GENERAL MOTORS is do- 
ing even better. Its 1955 profits 
of $2.5 billion before taxes, rep- 
resented 79 percent.of its entire 
investment. Its current profit -is 
running at a rate of $2.80 an 
hour (before taxes) for each of 
its employes. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey 
shoveled in profits, after taxes: 
in 1954—$584,793,000; in 1955— 
$709,310,000; 1956--$808,535,- 
000. And this year it is running 
at $948 million. 


Walter Reuther points out 
that the “classic reasons” for in- 
flation are not present today. He 
notes there is no “excess of de- 
mand over production.” THe 
steel industry is down to a lit- 
tle above 80 percent of capacity 
and the auto industry is operat- 
ing at about 60 percent of capa- 
city. The electrical, textile and 
other industries are well below 
their capacity. 

“The present inflation is ar- 
tificial” says Reuther, “because 
it has been artifically rigged by 
a few corporations who, because 
of their dominant pesitions in 
industry, set the price of their 
products witheut any relations 
to the laws of supply and de- 
mand.” 


billion (before taxes) | for the top 


WORKER RATES 
l Year ...... $3.500 
6 months _... 2000 
DAILY WORKER ONLY 
1 year ~.....$12.000 
6 months .... 7.000 
X 3 months .... 4000 
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On June 30 the Columbia 


dent Tito of Yugoslavia by Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, Tito spoke 
in Serbo-Croatian, with an Eng- 
lish translation following imme- 
diately after each reply. 

These excerpts are from the 
CBS transcript. 

MURROW-Mtr. President, how 
would you describe the basic dif- 
ference between Communism in 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union? 


TITO—Yes. Well, there is some 
difference. These are not big, ideol- 
ogical differences. There are but 
they are not too big. We have the 
same aim—that is to say the build- 
ing of Socialism and Communism. 
There are ways and means. The 


THE SUNDAY 


public? 

INTERPRETER-—You mean to- 
day? 

TITO— (English) Today? 

MURROW-—Yes. 

TITO-I think that today it en- 
joys more and more support of the 


‘people arid the working class. 
* 


views on the reunification of Ger- 
many? 

TITO-I think that the problem 
of the unification of Germany. is 
‘a question of a longer process. The 
‘more so, if we take it for granted 
that there are two Germanys, the 
Eastern and Western Germany, 
which, well, there exists two dif- 
ferent systems. This must be taken 
into consideration. Now, to under- 


MURROW-—And what are your! 


methods of achieving that aim are|take anything by force would have 
in a certain sense difficult. (This! unforeseeable consequences. 
is evidently a translation error. The, I think it is wrong to avoid the 
sense indicates Tito used the word| contacts between the Eastern and 
“different” rather than “difficult.”| Western Germany so as to cooper- 
—Ed.) For instance, already a few ate at least in these things which 
years ago, we have ed to a de-| may be found to be possible. Any 
centralization — wide decentraliza-|armaments race, including West- 
tion of government in the economic|ern Germany, also can only push 
field as well as in the administra-|further away the possibility of 
tive one. One of the ‘most pro-' gradual solving of the question of 
nounced characteristics of our sys-|the unification of Germany. . . 
tem is the handing over of the fac- * . 
tories to the workers’ self-govern-'| MURROW—Would you care to 
ment. make any comments on the general 
Then, the creation of the com-' situation in the Middle East 
munes—in other words, a new in-| TITO—. .. Of course, everybody 
ternal administrative organizatio:.|should see that the situation over 
At once—all this stems out of our|there is much worse than it was 


stances which differ from those 'it was not ideal, but there ‘were 
over there. Of course, I should like|some elements which pointed to 
once again to underline that the'the possibility of bringing about 
final aim is the same. ‘some settlement. 
* | The first bigger blow to this 
MURROW: In regard to events/situation was inflicted by the at- 
in Hungary, many ple in the tack on Egypt. I think that after 
West felt that you took a rather am- that .aggression, during which 


.| what sort of a 


specific conditions and circum-|about two years ago. Even then 
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Iito’s Views on Soviet 


Mideast, Peace, and 


England and the Arab world; and 
now ‘this vacuum is being filled 
again. That is to mean some new 
influence, for instance, by the 
‘United States of America. I think 
this will have some bad conse- 
quences which are already show- 
ing up. In other words, the con- 
flicts and strife between and inside 
the Arab states... . 
| It is being said that there is a 
danger of Communism—of the So- 
viet Russia's influence. If some- 
body says that there is a danger 
of an ideological influence, then I 
must say it is absurd, (Tito laugh- 
ing). Because in some Arab coun- 
tries there is still feudalism and 
how could Communism infiltrate 
these countries? It is absolutely 
impossible. << 

I think it would have been much 
more useful if = the end = the 
aggression on Egypt, a desire 
would have come to the fore to 
help ——_a to the Arab 
countries to build themselves up. 
That would have much more in- 
fluence than an abstract idea about 
the Communistic danger. .. . 

When I said that that policy is 
harmful, then the question arises— 
licy should be pur- 
sued. I think that the best solution 
is co-existence. Of course, not a 

ive co-existence just to live one 

ides the other, but an active co- 
existence in which we should strive 
to solve peacefully by way of nego- 
tiation and agreement all the prob- 
lems which. could arise. Here, there 
is a question of two social systemi 
—capitalist and _ socialist. Now, 
what is te be done? Whether to al- 
low the two systems to fight each 
other with all the means at their 
disposal, including the arms, or to 
have co-existence, to live in co- 
existence, to cooperate with each 


biguous position—your letter to United Nations organization played 
Premier Nagy, and many thought 'a big role, the correct way to bring 
that perhaps you were concerned about some easing of that situation 
lest the Hungarians get too much has not been found. I think that 
freedom and independence, and the situation over there is now 
perhaps that might become con- more worrying than at any time 
tagious and effect Yugoslavia? before. The Banghdad Pact alone’ 
TITO—Too much independence was a mistake. It meant in the first 
impossible in Hungary because the|instance a step towards the dis” 
situation was such in Hungary that! unity among the Arab states, and 
one couldn’t really speak about the' after the aggression on Egypt, this: 
possibility of too much ‘indepen-| process of dividing the Arab states 
dence. ... | a become even more pronounced, 
It’s quite true that we feared I think that it was an unfortunate 
that these developments would go way to bring about that doctrine of 
too far—not too far in the sense of a the vacuum in the Arab 
acquiring full independence for the world. There are, of course, cer- 
Hungarian people, but in the sense tain positive elements but the nega- 
that it could bring about the new tive ones are much more pro- 

world war. Perhaps in the West| nounced. 
There is a 


’ 


uestion—what sort 


other, and try to solve the existing 


problems in a peaceful way. 


MURROW-—To cooperate and to 
compete, Mr. President? 

TITO—(English) Yes—to cooper- 
ate and to complete. 

INTERPRETER—Compete, you 
mean. Yes! 

TITO-Yes, and to use each 
other’s experiences too. If there are 
some positive ones... . 

I think that in this present diffi- 
cult situation in the world, it is 
necessary to try to find. as maty 
elements as possible which bri.g 
us together rather than thosa 
which separate us. 


” sie ~ 
Join the SPEAKING OUT campaign— . 

te combat the falleut peril. Let us . 

knew of the reactions in your commu- 


on, for saying that the first inter-| 
vention was wrong, and that the; 
second one was unavoidable. 
Unavoidable because otherwise 
there would be very, very bad con- 
sequences for all Europe. So far 
as any alleged fear on our part 
from independence or freedom 
radiation m Hungary is con- 
cerned, there is no question of it. 
What we had in mind, on the cont- 
rary, were the. Horthy and other 
reactionary elements -getting more 
and more upper hand in those de- 
velopments. And we thought and 
feared that this would bring about 
the situation in Hungary which 
could be used by some otheis to 
mix in. those affairs which would 
provoke then a general clash, be- 
cause it was known that the Soviet 
troops were stationed there accord- 
ing to the Warsaw Pact, and it was 
more than certain that the Soviet 
Union would not allow any restora- 
tion of the old ietass 
| MURROW—Mr. President, do 
‘you think the Kadar regime en- 


~ 
. 


SPEAKING Ol 


~ 


- a 


Union. 


a du 
Lieut. Col. William Hunter 


AEC here, meeting Hennacy on 


«“ o. 
=" a an 


joys the support of the Hungarian 


West German Nuclear 
PROFESSOR OTTO HAHN, West German scientist, Nobel 
tize winner and the first person. to split the atom, called last week 
foe a politically independent international conference of nuclear 
physicists to discuss ways and means.to achieve controlled and in- 
spected atomic disarmament. He said the conference ‘should be at- 
tended by scientists from the United States, Europe and the Soviet 


Scientist 


Hahn, who was one of the 18 West German scientists who re- 
cently vowed te have nothing to do with the production, testing, or 
use of atomic weapons, made his proposal in Luebeck at the Eighth 
General Assembly of the Max Planck Society for Scientific Re- 
search, leading institution of its kind in Germany. 


Ammon Hennacy’s Vigil 
LAS VEGAS, Nev.-On Ammon Hennacy’s twelfth and last 

day of picketing and fasting before the Atomic Ener 

a 5 sabe here in pgetest against the bomb tests, the 


Commission 
AEC tested 


of the Army, ac director of . 
his picket line, said, “Well, you 


y grinned and didn’t deny it. — 


Catholic Worker, who 
one 
his 


’ the 
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Hungary's Economy 
In Rapid Comeback 


that time. As the result of the sharp 


The upturn in the economy of 
Hungary, from the depths into 
which it was plun by the 
October events, occurred in Jan- 
uary, according to a recent sur- 
vey by the Hungarian Foreign 
Trade Council. The survey, pub- 
lished in the East German pa- 
per Die Wirtschaft (The Econ- 
omy) reads, in part, as follows: 


BUDAPEST —In the last 
anak of 1956 
( 


nomic situation. Industrial 


production and mining de- 
clined from day to day. For many 


weeks, ap weg was about one-, 
Oo 


tenth the amount which had 
been reached under the peoples 
government. 

Lack of power was especially 
serious. Coal deliveries in Novem- 
ber reached only 12.8 percent, and 
in December, only 22.2 percent of 
the September total. Petroleum pro- 
yluction amounted to only 60 to 65 
percent in January. 


Lack of raw materials, as well; pairs of shoes). In addition, the Ger- 
as the substantial decline in the la-|man Democratic Republic in the 
bor force, throttled all industrial first quarter of 1957 
‘commodity credit of 


production, especially those enter- 
prisey which use a great deal of 
wer, Aluminum and cement pro- 
uction had to be suspended temp- 
orarily. 
_ In the interests of public wel- 
fare—inclyling the hospitals—the 
government found itself compelled 
to reduce sharply the amount of 
gids going to industry. With the 
elp of the USSR and of the peo- 
ples’ republics, as well as through 
the mobilization of all internal re- 
serves, the a:ute lack of power has 
been allevia:ed substantially since 


decline in production the danger 
of inflation arose. Fear of devalua- 
tion of the currency led to sudden 
rises in purchases as a result of 
which the supply of goods was in 
danger of being exhausted. 

There was hardly any disruption 
in agriculture. No substantial dam- 


Hungary |as usual. The government decided 
yund itself inva difficult-eco-' to exempt agricultural products and 


| 


| 


' 


| 


} 


| 


ages were reported in the number 


of cattle, nor in the quantity of pro- 


THE BRITISH LABOR 
MOVEMENT, a_ political ‘his- 
tory, " A.L.. Morton and 
George Tate, In tional Pub- 
lishers, New York, $13 pages, 
$3.00. | 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
GEORGE TATE, major 


duce, and the harvest proceeded 


livestock from taxation, a measure 


contributor to the book, The 
British Labor Movement, (but 
who died before it was pub- 


which heightened the desire of the 
peasants to work. . | 
* 

IN addition to these measures 
of its own, Hungary's economic 
life was strengthened by foreign 
help. Hungary was aided decisive- 
ly i the member states of the 
Council for Mutual Economic As- 


lished) and A.L. Morton, have 


won recognition as authoritative 
Marxists and historians of British 
labor. ‘She book fills a- long-felt 
need in England and elsewhere for 
a short, popular and POLITICAL 
digest of British labor's course. 
Fast-moving events in-the pre- 
sent-day world deprive most-.peo- 


sistance, especially by the U.S.S.R. 
These countries. granted help to 
the extent of about one billion for- 
ints (bakery products, preserved 
meats, stockings, bedding, 410,000 


anted a 
,000,000 
rubles, whose repayment will take 
place only in 1961-65. 


In addition, the International 
Red Cross sent to Hungary goods 
valued at 127,000,000 forints (at 
wholesale prices) and substantial 
amounts of medical supplies. 

In foreign trade about two 
months were lost, though Hungary 
fulfilled almost all its commitments 
in money and goods even in the 


ple of the possibility of goer « 
through the heavy times in whic 
the records and lessons of the 
past may be found. The times 
call more than ever for analyses 
that could streamline us throu 
the generations, yet single out 
decisive events and developments 
and estimate their significance 
within the framework a coun- 
try's general history. The authors, 
in my opinion, have done a re- 
markable job in that respect. They 
set a pattern that could well be 
emulated by Marxist writers of 
American la history. 

One undertaking a study of 
British labor history could with 
profit begin with the Morton and 
Tate volume. It provides not alone 


most diffioult times. In January, ex- 
ports reached 75 to 80 percent of 
the previous years level. 


ee oe oe ~- 


--. correspondence from GERMANY 


Case of the Missing 
Gift of Canned Goods 


‘By MARY WOLFARD 
BERLIN. — Have you ever 


felt really mad with someone 


only to find ovt that you had 
not got the real culprit at all 


and were blaming an innocent 
person? Then you'll understand 
exactly how I felt recently when 


I did just that. 

The person—or rather the body 
—that I was calling all kinds of 
names was no less than the govern- 
ment of the German Democratic 
Republic as personified by an il- 
lezible signature at the bottom of 
an official piece of paper full of 
whereofs and whereases and law 


this and clause that. The paper: 


was from the customs. 

It all started with the postman. 
“Sign please,” he said and handed 
me a decent sized package bearing 
an official stamp to the effect that 
ackage had been opened by 
the GDR customs and_there was 
no duty to pay. Good—oh, I thought 
and read through the senders’ 
declaration of contents. Two toys 
for the kids, books for the family 


- and a tin of one of our fayorite 


delicacies not generally available 
in Kurope. 


there at all, but instead, the above- 
mentioned piece of paper. Briefly 
this paper said that the import of 
sealed tinned goods was prohibit- 
ed and that, my beautiful tin had 
been confiscated and if I didn’t like 
it I could come and have my say 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. 


ghtfu “4 
mm 
with a. “One 
.So knowing’ 


ALLEN DULLES 


the wall, obviously put there for 
cases like me. 
* 


BY THE time the polite official 
got back, I was fully chastened and 


ready to beg his pardon for 
troubling him. You may well wond- 
er why! 

Of course, to law-abiding citi- 


zens and you and me, a tin of meat 


d- off the paper and,# good camouflage for smuggling 


So I rippe 
low. and behold—the tin wasn’t.in weapons or any other small items 
jreeeiived in the dirty game of try- 


is a tin of meat. But not so to cer- 
tain espionage agencies in West 
Germany. To them a tin of meat is 


ing to create trouble for the GDR. 

The photographs showed the 
most amazing selection of goods 
which the GDR customs authori- 
ties had found in just such tinned 
san as the one addressed to me. 

ere were pistols, counterfeit 
money, coun t stamps and ra- 


tion cards, parts of radio transmit- 


of ting labelled “beef stew,” 


j les ihad + ex 
artcd|boae. ane “with 
) rome such ‘tle ote na “es doer 


and so on. Some of them came out! 
tions 


an outline of developments from 
the days before the Industrial Re- 
volution to just past World War I, 
but an appreciation of the rich- 
ness of British labor history. You 
may read a full-length story of 
Chartism, but you'll find the key 
to understanding the significance 


by Morton and Tate. We may read 
a great deal of the labor move- 
ment in the epoch of Britain’s ad- 
vent and supremacy as an imper- 
ialist power. But we will hardly 
find a summa 


iod on the workers, their leaders 
and their unions, as in Chapter 4 
of this volume. 


Those informed on American la- 
bor history will feel a closeness 
to the fast-moving story of 150 
years covered by Morton and Tate. 
This is not alone because of the 
historic kinship between the Un- 
ited States and Britain. There are 
numerous historic — and 
they often occur strikingly in the 
very same year or months. The 
lessons are often remarkably the 
same. 


The tendency in our history writ- 


little Elsa with love for her fifth 
birthday.” 
When I expressed amazement to 


traffic, he said “Oh, that’s. nothing. 
Those are the tricks that every- 
body knows. But they've got a 
whole lot more schemes for send- 
ing stuff to their agents here 
which we don’t advertise. It keeps 
quite a few of our boys busy you 
know. So perhaps you'll ask your 
friends not to send you any 

oods. It saves time and it’s 

ibited anyway. 

* 

SO YOU see how misplaced my 
annoyance was. The people I should 
have got mad with are Allen Dulles 
and his crew. He's the head of 
the American intelligence organiama- 
tion who has: openly boasted of 
funds of millions of dollars for what 
he calls “liberating” the People’s 
Democracies, 

If he really had East German in- 


terest at heart, he'd quit Posncinn 
his agents in Westera ny & 


pro~ 


the authorities here would be able 
the one d 


of those events in two chapters’ 


British Labor History Hel 
Us Understand Our Own 


J 3 


~ 


~such - 


RAMSEY McDONALD 


ing often puts so much emphasis 
on the ration of America 
from England, that sight is lost of 
the important influence develop- 
ments in the British working class 
and its organizations have had on 
labor in the New World. 

Thus we get a picture of the 
early British radical movements 
for the Bill of Rights and against 
sedition laws, influenced also by 
Jacobinism from France, that very 
much resembled the movement in 
America against the anti-Sedition 
laws with its Jeffersonian influence. 

These laws came just about the 
same time on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and their influences on 
the infant workers’ organizations 
were similar. The experience in the 
——- against laws forbidding 
combination of workers, based on 
the conspiracy doctrine, was simi- 
lar not alone because old English 
law operated for us as for them, 
but in the very forms the workers 


so concise and 
clear on the influence of that per-' 


fought them. 


| 2 
| ‘WORKERS from England and, 


Ireland, Wales and _ Scotland 
continually streamed to America, 
many as refugees from British 
hangmen wanted for activity for 


constitutional reforms, Irish  in- 
dependence, the right to organize, 
relief for unemployed. They 
brought to America their exper- 
ience and views. That is why a 


study of British labor history is 


essential for an understanding of 
much of our own labor history. 
There is also some evidence that 


the customs official at this illicit) 


number of restrio- 


developments in America had an 
influence in Britain. The move- 
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the 1880's soon followed by a 
similar trend in Britain, is one 
such example noted by the authors. 

The chapters dealing with the 
development of poli action by 
labor, ultimately independent ac- 
tion and a Tae Party, should 
prove particularly interesting to 
Americans They make familiar 
reading for the period when the 
labor unions were — ‘much 
a to the once dominant 
Liberal Party. 

The picture of the way man 
labor leaders became integrat 
with the politiciandom of Li- 
berals and developed concepts of 
anent attachment, is 
much like the picture we have 
today with the attachment 
American labor officialdom to the 
Democrats. But we should find the 
pages that follow even more in- 
teresting as the struggle for more 
political independence unfolds. 


For many years British labor fol- 
lowed a two-fold tactic of support- 
ing Liberals, especially unionists 
running on Liberal tickets, and at 
the same time, in a num- 
ber of instancés, putting forward 
independent laborite candidates. 
In time a parliamentary combina- 
tion of labor-elected members be- 
came the Labor Party. Even 
it became based on affiliat 
unions and other organizations. It 
is ees of course, to draw 
parallels, but the pattern of further 
American development is likely to 
be much influenced by the exper- 
ience in Britain since the turn of 
the century. 

* 
FINALLY, there is another fea- 


ture in the book that impresses me 


very much, The authors deal with 


many personalities in history and 
organizations. They don’t pin an 
“all-good” or “all-bad” tag on any 
of them. And even the villains are 
given credit for the good they did 
at certain stages, even if it was — 
for a short period. 

People and organizations are 
estimated in terms of their historic 
role and since people live for 
many years, their roles may be 
both positive and negative in their 
os 7 | 

We thus meet many people in 
the book who at an early stage 
contributed tremendously to 
building of the British labor move- 
ment and to the development of 
socialist thought - like Nvadnian, 
Lansbury, Henderson, Ramsey Mc- 
Donald, Snowden - only to wind 
up as apologists for imperialism. 
But British history would not be 
complete without a positive esti- 
mate of what these people did as 
well as a recognition of the be- 
trayals. 


—_— 
——_ 
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ment for the shorter workday in 


ISLAND IN THE SUN’ 


(Continued from Page 10) 


store clerk who becomes a 
stenographer. Even in this bright 
spot there is a cloud. Zanuck— 
for all the sensational publicity 
—takes great care not to “offend 
the Klux-minded by showing a 
screen kiss, even though his cam- 
eras observe an “Aryan” seduc- 
tion in intimate detail and his 
script reaches a climax by inform- 
ing us that the seduction was not 
without result. 

Nevertheless, two individuals 
out of the maze of characters do 


cross the artificial barrier and — 


this fact alone must weigh sig- 
nificantly on the credit side. of 


; : 


Not having had a Cinema- 
Scope lens to focus on: lush 

eenery, sparkling blue seas and 
the like, and lacking Harry Bela- 
fonte’s beautiful voice, the author 
must have taken some time to 
round out ges. He 
would have told his readers— 
as Zanuck does NOT inform his 
viewers—just who Joan Fontaine 
is, where she derives her income 
why she remains on the island 
where she has nothing visible but 
lone . He would—we are 
sure—have done the same for 
Michael Rennie, who appears 
briefly (he’s the extra half-a- - 
couple) only, it seems, to be mur- 
dered and thus add another sub- 
plot to the confusion, 

As for the actors, they must 
have certainly derived great joy 
from the Caribbean location, as 
who wouldn't. James Masos 
provides his usually fine chase 

of a gentleman 


ja 


CPSU Statement on Changes in Lea 


Resolution of the plenary meet- 
ing of the Central. Committee 
of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union on the anti-party 
group of G. M. Malenkov, L. 
M. Kaganovich and V. M. 

Molotov. : 

At its meetings of June 22-29, 
1957, the plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union con- 
sidered the question of the anti- 
party group of Malenkov, Kaga- 
novich and Molotov, which had 
formed within the Presidium of 
the central committee. 

Seeking to change the partys 
political line, this group use 
anti-party fractional methods in 
an attempt to change the compo- 
sition of the party’s leading 
bodies, elected b ythe plenary 
meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. 

CONSTANT OPPOSITION 


This was not accidental. In 
the Jast three or four years, dur- 
ing which the party has been 
steering a resolute course toward 
rectifying the errors and short- 
comings born of the personality 
cult and waging a_ successful 
struggle against the revisionists 
of Marxism-Leninism, both in 
the international sphere and in- 
side the country, years during 
which the party has done appre- 
ciable work to rectify distortions 
of the Leninist nationalities pol- 
icy committed in the past, the 
members of the anti-party group, 
now laid bare and fully exposed, 
have been offering constant op- 
position, direct or indirect, to 
this course approved by the 
Twentieth Party Congress. 

The grap attempted in ef- 
fect te oppose the Leninist pol- 
icy peaceful coexistence 
between states with difllerent 
social: systems, of relaxing in- 
ternational. tension and estab- 
lishing friendly relations be- 
tween the USSR and all the 
peoples of the world. They were 
against the extension of the 
rights of the union republics in 
the sphere of economic and cul- 
tural development and in the 
sphere of legislation and against 
enhancing the role of the local 
Soviets in the fulfillment of these 
tasks. 

Thereby, the anti-party group 
resisted the partys firm course 
toward the more rapid develop- 
ment of the economy and cul- 
ture in the national republics, 
a course insuring the further pro- 
. motion of Leninist friendship be- 
tween all the people of our 
country. 

Far from understanding the 
arty’s measures aimed at com- 
batting bureaucracy and reduc- 
ing the inflated state apparatus, 
the anti-party group opposed 
them. On all these points, it 
came out against the Leninist 
principle of democratic central- 
ism being implemented by the 
party. | 
INDUSTRIAL | 
REORGANIZATION, 

The up persistently op- 
posed and sought to frustrate so 
vastly important.a measure as 
the reorganization of industrial 
management and the setting up 
of economic councils in the eco- 
nomic areas, approved by the’ 
whole of the party and of the 


peo 


progress in Socialist industry has 
assumed a tremendous scale and 
continue at a high rate, the de- 
velopment of heavy industry re- 
ceiving priority, it was indis- 


sable to find new, better | 


orms of industrial management 
such as would bring out greater 
reserves and antee an even 
more powerful rise in Soviet in- 
dustry, 

The group went so far as to 
continue its struggle against the 
| eyemen even after the 
. t, even e approval 
of the above measures in the 


| 1¢ countrywide dis-. 
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ey refused to understand “ 
that the present stage, when , 


trial man- 


sion of the Supreme Soviet. 


FARM PROBLEMS 

With regard to agricultural 
problems, the. members of the 
group showed Jack of , under- 
standing of the new, pressing 
task. They would not recognize 
the necessity of increased ma- 
terial incentives for the collec- 
tive farm peasantry in expand- 
ing oufput of agricultural prod- 
ucts. : 

They objected’ to the abolf- 
tion of the old - bureaucratic 
system of planning on the col- 
lective farms and .to the in- 
troduction of a new system of 
lanning such as would re- 
fides the initiative of. the col- 
lective ‘farms in carrying on 
their economy, a measure which 
has already yielded positive re- 
sults. 

They drifted so far away 
from reality as to be unable 
to see the actual possibility 
of abolishing at the end of this 
year obligatory . deliveries of 
farm produce by _ colleetive 
farmers from their individual 
plots. 

The implementation of | this 
measure, which \is of vital im- 
portance for the millions of 
the working people of the 
U. S. S. R., ~was made possi- 
ble by substantial progress in 
socially owned livestock breed- 
ing at the collective farms and 


by the advancement of the state 


farms. 

Instead of supporting this 
ressmg measure, the mem- 

rs of the anti-party group 
opposed it. They carried on an 
entirely unwarranted struggle 
against the partys appeal, 
vigorously supported by the 
collective farms, regions and 
republics, to overtake the United 
States in the next few years in 
per capita output of milk, butter 
and meat. 


ATTITUDES TO MASSES 


Thereby, the members of the 
anti-party group demonstrated 
an overbearing attitude to the 
urgent, vital interests of the 
broad masses of the people and 
lack of faith in the enormous 
potentialities of Socialist econ- 
omy in the country-wide move- 
ment now going on for a speedy 
increase in milk and meat pro- 
duction. 

It cannot be considered acci- 
dental that Comrade Molotov, 
a member of the anti-party 
group, who manifested a con- 
servative and narrow-minded 
attitude, far from realizing the 
necessity of making use of 
virgin lands, bear the rais- 
ing of 35,000,000 hectares of vir- 
gin land, an enterprise which 
acquired such tremendous im- 


portance in the economy of our 


country. 

Comrades Malenkov, Kagan- 
ovich and Molotov put up a 
stubborn resistance to the mea- 
sures which the Central- Com- 
mittee and the whole of our 
party were carrying out to do 
away with the consequences of 
the personality cult, to eliminate 
the violations of revolutionar 
law that had been yrsascores? f 
and provide such conditions as 
would preclude their recurrence. 

Whereas the workers, collec- 
tive farmer, our glorious youth, 
our engineers and_ technicians, 
scientific workers, writers and 
all our intellectuals unanimous- 
ly supported the measures 


which the party was putting 


into practice in accordance. with 
the decisions of the Twentieth 
Party Congress, whereas the en- 
tire Soviet people had joined the 
vigorous effort to carry those 
measures into execution, where- 
as our country is going through 
a powerful rise in popular activ- 


- ity and a fresh surge of creative 
energy, the members of the anti- | 


party group kept turning a deaf 
ear to this creative movement 
of the masses. 
FOREIGN POLICY 

"yi the sphere ‘of Forel 


sesi6:l Oy the! lige in stick 


Comrade Molotov, showed nar- 
row-mindedness and hampered 


in every. way the implementa- | 


tion of the new pressing meas- 
ures intended to ease interria- 
tional 
universal peace. 

For a long time, Comrade 
Molotov, in his capacity as For- 
eign Minister, far from taking, 
through the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, measures to improve re- 
lations between the U.S.S.R. 


and Yugoslavia, repeatedly came 
out against the measures, which | 


the Presidium of the Central 
Committee was carrying out to 
improve relations with Yugo- 
slavia. 

Comrade -Molotov’s erroneous 


stand on the Yugoslav issue was 


unanimously condemned by the 
plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee of the party in July, 
1955, as not being in line with 
the interests of the Soviet state 
and the Socialist camp and not 
conforming to the principles of 
Leninist policy. 


Comrade Molotov raised ob- 


stacles to the conclusion of the 
state treaty with Austria and 
the improvement of relations 
with that country which lies in 
the center of Europe. The con- 
clusion of the Austrian treaty 
was largely instrumental in les- 
sening international tension in 
general. 


PEACE AND WAR 


He was also against normali- 
zation of relations with Japan, 
while that normalization has 
‘a tg an important part in re- 

xing international tension in 
the Far East. He opposed the 
fundamental proposition worked 
out by the party on the possibil- 
ity of preventing wars in the 
present conditions, on the pos- 
sibility .of different ways of 
transition to socialism in differ- 
ent countries, on the necessity of 
strengthening contacts between 
the Soviet party and progressive 
peiiee mone 

vomrade Molotov repeated] 

opposed the Soviet Cosa 
ments indispensable new steps 
in defense ef peace and the se- 
curity of nations. In ‘particular, 
he denied the advisability of es- 
tablishing personal contacts be- 
tween the Soviet leaders and the 
statesmen of other countries, 
which is essential for the achieve- 
ment of mutual understanding 
and better international relations. 
_ On many of the above points 
Comrade Molotov’s opinion was 
supported by Comrade Kagano- 
vich and in a number of cases by 
Comrade Malenkov. 

The Presidium of the Central 
Committee and the Central Com- 
mittee as a whole patiently cor- 
rected them and combatted their 
errors, hoping that they would 


draw proper lessons from the 
errors, that they would not per- 
sist in them and would fall into 
step with the whole of the 
partys leading body. Neverthe- 
less, they maintained their er- 
roneous anti-Leninist position. 


FAIL TO SEE NEW 


What underlies the attitude of 
Comrade Malenkov, Kaganovich 
and Molotov, which is at vari- 
ance with the party line, is the 
certain fact. that they were and 
still are shackled by old notions 
and methods, that they have 
drifted away from the life of the 


party and country, failed to see_ 


the new conditions, the new situ- 


‘ation, take a conservative atti- 


tude, stubbornly cling to obso- 
lete forms and methods of work 
that are no longer in keeping 
with the interests of the advance 

towards communism, — rejectin 
what is born of reality itself ian 
is suggested by the interests of 
the gy i of Soviet society, 
by the interests of the entire 

Socialist camp. 

Both in internal problems and 
in matters of foreign policy they 
ogmatic, and 


tension and _ promote 


it indeed expresses the unity 


present conditions living Marx- 
ism-Leninism in action and’ the 


8 e for communism mani-— 


fest themselves in the execution 
of the decisions of the Twentieth 
Party Congress, in the steady 
—. out of the policy of 
peaceful coexistence, the ‘strug- 
gle for friendship among peoples 
and the policy of the all-round 
consolidation of the Socialist 
camp, in better industrial man- 
agement, in the struggle for the 
fullest possible advancement of 
agriculture, for an abundance of 
food, for large-scale housing con- 
struction, for the extension of the 
rights of the union republics, for 
the flourshing of national cul- 
tures, for the all-round encour- 
agement of the: initiative of the 
masses. 


ANTI-PARTY STRUGGLE 


Seeing that their erroneous 
statements and actions were con- 
stantly rebuffed in the Presidi- 
um of the Central Committee, 
which has been consistently put- 
ting into practice the line set by 
the 20th party congress, Com- 
rades Molotov, Kaganovich and 
Malenkov embarked on a grou 
struggle against the party lead- 
ership. 

Entering into collusion on an 
anti-party basis, they set out to 
change the policy of the party, 
to drag the party back to the er- 
roneous aabal of leadership 
condemned by the 20th party 
congress. They resorted to meth- 
ods of intrigue and fermed a 
collusion against the Central 
Committee. : 


WHAT LENIN SAID 


The facts revealed at the 
plenary meeting of. the Central 
Committee show that Comrades 
Malenkov, Kaganovich and Mol- 

tov, as well as Comrade Shep- 

iloy who joined them, having 
embarked.on the path of frac- 
tionary struggle, violated the 
party statutes and the decision 
of the 10th party congress on 
party unity; drafted by Lenin, 
which says: 

“In order to effect strict dis- 
cipline within the party and in 
alt Soviet work and to achieve 
maximum unity in ‘eliminating 
all fractionary activity, the con- 
gress empowers the ‘Central 
Committee to apply in cases of 
breach of discipline or of a re- 
vival or toleration of fractionary 
activity, all party penalties in- 
cluding expulsior from the par- 
ty, ind in respect of members of 
the Central Committee their re- 
duction to the status of alternate 
members, .or even as an extreme 
measure, their expulsion from 


- the party. 


“A precondition for the ap- 
plication of this extreme meas- 
ure to members of the Central 
Conmimittee, alternate’ members 


of the Central Committee and. 


members of the Auditing Com- 
sion shall be the convening of 
a plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee and all members of 
the Auditing Commission should 
be invited. If such a_ general 
maoted of the most responsible 
party leaders recognizes by a 
two-thirds majority the neces- 
sity of reducing a member of 
the Central Committee to the 
status of alternate member or 
his expulsion from the party, 
then this measure shall be car- 
ried out immediately.” . 


PARTY UNITY _, 


This Leninist resolution makes 
it obligatory for the Central 
Committee and all party — 
izations tirelessly to consolidate 
party unity, to rebuff with de- 
ams every evidence of 
ractionary or group activity, to 

deed 


insure that the work is in 


carried out by joint effort, that 


—_— 
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will and action of the vanguard - 
of the working class, the Com- 
munist Party. a 

The plenary meetings of the | 
Central Committee notes with 
great satisfaction the monolithic 
unity and solidarity of all the 
members and alternate mem- 
bers of the Central Committee 
and the members of the Cen- 
tral Auditing Commission who 
have unanimously condemned 
the anti-party group. 

Not a single member of the 
plenum of the Central Commit- 
tee supported the group. 

Faced with unanimous con- 
demnation of the anti-party ac- 
tivities of the group by the plen- 
ary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee in a situation where the 
members of the plenum of the 
Central Committee unanimous-. 
ly demanded the removal of the 
members of the group from the 
Central Committee and their ex- 
pulsion from the party, the 
admitted the existence of a col- 
lusion and the harmful nature 


of the 7 activities and 
committed mselves to com- 
plying with the party position. 
C.C,. RESOLUTION 


Guided by the interests of all- 
round consolidation of the Len- 
inist unity of the party, the plen- 
ary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the party has resolved: 

(1) To condemn as incompati- 
ble with the Leninist principles 
of our party the fractional. ac- 
tivities of the anti-party group of 
Malenkov, Kaganovich and Mol- 
otov and of Shepilov, who 
joined them. 

(2) To exclude Comrades Ma- 
lenkov, Kaganovich and Molotov 
from. the membership of the 
Presidium of the Central Corh- 
mittee and from the Central 
Committee, to remove Comrade 
Shepilov from the post of secre- 
tary to the Central Committee 

to exclude him from. the al- 
ternate membership of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee 
and from the membership of the 
Central Committee. 

The unanimous condemnation 
of the factionary activities of the 
anti-party group of Comrades 
Malenkov, Kaganovich and Mol- 
otov by the Central Committee 
of the will serve to further 
consolidate the unity of the ranks 
of our Leninist party, to consoli- 
date its leadership, to promote 
the struggle for the general line 
of the party. 

The Central Committee of the 
party calls on all.Communists 
to rally still more closely around 
the invincible banner of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, to bend all their 
energies to the successful ful- 
filment of the tasks of Commu- 
nist construction. 

Adopted on June 29, 1957, by 
the unanimous vote of all the 
members of the Central Com- 
mittee and the members of the 
Central Auditing Commission, 
with one abstention, in the per- 
son of Comrade Molotov. 
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Sunday Manhattan 


MAINSTREAM STARLIGHT FORUMS 
SUNDAY EVENINGS 
8:30 P.M. 
Six writers & editors will discuss their 
most recent, or forthcoming boeks. 
July 14—Herbert Aptheker: “The Truth 
About Hungary” | 
:. “The Double 


* 


Marzani: An Outstanding 


y Selection 
August 4—Phillip Bonosky: ‘The Magic 
Fern;” a novel 
ty oo 11—Alphaeus Hunton: “Decision in 


August 1{-—Annette T. Rubinstein ‘:‘I Vote 

' My Conscience”; Vito Marcantonio 

Penthouse 10-A Subscription—3$5.00 

59 W. 71 St. — Forum—$1.28 
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Stars Today 
- GORKY ‘CHEKHOV’ 
2 film classies; “Childhood of Maxim Gorky” 


lus Chekhov's satire “‘Safety Match” Fo 
g4: a . : e ty eiecbas > + ; 
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GOP Eyes the Electorate “6 
In Picking Gty Nominees 


By MAX GORDON | | 

‘AT THIS WRITING, major party slates for borough and councilmanic office are 
not yet all in. But enough is known to indicate the Republicans are making their selec- 
tions for New York City office with an eye toward attracting the Negro, Puerto Rican, 
women’s, and possibly even the CES | 
trade union, vote. “righ a hap is oe 


This is not evident from the na- : 
ture of their mayoralty selection. — named } y either major 
- 


Robert K. Christenberry is a Re- 
publican from the South. As far as THE CHARACTER of some of 
is known about his politics, he ap- the COP nominations has aroused 

considerable interest in the Lib- 
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It is considered highly probable 
that the GOP will also name a Ne- 
gro in that district, There has 
likewise been rumor of a GOP Ne- 
gro councilmanic candidate in 
The Bronx. The Democrats have 
failed to come up with such a nom- 
ination. 


pears to combine in his person, 
the conservative Republican-bour- oral. mechsabions nates 
which es place Wednesday. 


bon alliance which has dominated oR 
Congress in recent years. adier general, Melvin Krulewitch, The Liberals have let it be known 
But when you get below thelto run against Manhattan Borough they are planning considerable in- 
mayoralty, the pattern begins to president Hulan Jack. In the last|\dependence this year, though they 
emerge. : _ |city election, the GOP named alintend to back the Democratic 
Thus, the GOP nominee for City) Negro for that post, compelling the| nominee, Mayor Wagner, for the 
first time in their history. There) 
lis speculation they may endorse 
| There is no Puerto Rican on the Mrs, Simon, a Republican, for City 


As against this, the GOP has 
come up with a white Marine b 


Council president, Mrs. Caroline Democrats to pick Jack, also a 
K. Simon, is the first woman to Negro. 
be named for a major city-wide | 
office in the city’s history. She} nemocratic slate, though the issue Council president even thou the 
alse happens to be Jewish, thereby of political representation has be-| Democratic choice, Abe Stark, was, 
satisfying that need im any city- come an aggravated one among) championed by the Liberals in his 
wide slate. And she was, for tem the city’s half a million Puerto early bids for public office. 
years, a member of the State Com- Ricans, But the GOP has named) As far as Council is concerned, 
mission Against Discrimination Anthony Gonzales, a young air- 
(SCAD), hence is known as a foe) craft’ worker of Puerto Rican-Cu- 
of discrimination. In addition, she ban } te run in Manhat- ing. 
has a lengthy record of civic ac-tan’s 23rd_ district, Washington| pect to run a lot of ents. 
tivity. : Heights. The district is one eg ba aim is + ee rad 
se a center of Puerto Riz1n popula-' independence - _major 
FROM PRESENT indications, tion nor a Republican stronghold. parties, to express the wide dis- 
there may be three, swe four It does hive a large Negro popu-|satisfaction among liberals with 
Negroes named by the GOP for lation. the Democratic machine and the 
the 25 posts on the City Council,) We don’t know whether the fact Wagner Administration; and, if 
as against two named by the Dem- that Anthony Gonzalez is a trade) they can pull a large vote, to press 
Wagner to the Left during his next 


| 


| 


ocrats. unionist—he belongs to the UAW— 

Thus, in Queens, the GOP has is accidental or a GOP design. At' term. 
designated as its candidate in the -3 a ~ 
6th district Florence Lucas, a lead. ° . 
er of the Jamaica NAACP. She ( ( Bod Will Act 
is the first Negro officially desig- ity OUNCI y i 
nated by ores ~ two major . e o 
parties in that borough. Last year,’ T sda m4 g B | 
ed the entire et community ue y on ouUsING 1as i 
carried on a sharp fight to win a 
Democratic Assembly nomination ON TUESDAY, the General wer to impose penalties for re- 
for a Negro attorney, Jacob Smith, Welfare Committee of the City fusal to obey the law..: 

I hi ition knocked’ y | This will doubtlessly be fought 
iat iota Soeltblan i. mon MORNE Council is due to take action on out in the Communes Tesedea! 

In "Seslen’s Qlst district, the the Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey bill tO though the committee's action will 
GOP has so far not come up with Pan discrimination in all multiple-' he influenced by the extent of. 
a nomination, though it has named|4wellings in New York City, as popular reaction. Since at least, 
the rest of its ticket in Manhattan,’ Well as in the sale or rental of one amendment will be made to 
In the two previous elections, it one—and two—family houses in de-! the bill, the Council will be sae 
endorsed Earl Brown, Democrat, velopments of ten or more. ‘able to act on it until its August. 
who is the only incumbent Negro! Because of an aggressive drive session even if the General Wel-| 
councilman me | who has been re- by the realty and financial interests, fare Committee app 
nominated by his party. GOP, several councilmen and members committee approval is necessary 
spokesmen, however, insist they|of the Administration have indi- Tuesday if the bill is to be acted 
have no intention of endorsing cated opposition to the bill. The on before the summer is out. 
Brown again, and will make their, wide network of gg saemieg worm! 
own nomination soon. It is almsot backing the measure have " Gree ’ 
certain to be a Negro. trying to organize their member- G nland s icy 

* ships to express support, for it by Mountains Soiled 

GOP SLATES in Brooklyn and writing to Mayor Wagner, Coun-| wASHINGTON — Recent ana- 

The Bronx are not known at this cil Majority Leader Joseph Sharkey jysic of the snow that fell on Green-| 


writing. But the Democrats have and Councilman Eric Treulich, and after the. first H-bomb explo-| 
nominated, for the first time, a who heads the Gene ral Welfare sions showed about 70 times as 
Negro candidate for City Council, Committee. much tritium—a rare, radioactive’ 
in Brooklyn. He is J. Daniel Diggs, | Among the many individuals form of heavy hydrogen, with a 
a confidential investigator in the and groups expressing support of half-life of 13 years—as in ordi-| 
borough president's office, who will the bill, including Mayor Wagner nary snow. 
run in the Iith district. He may] and Councilman Sharkey, there is 
face a three-or four-way primary agreement the bill needs to be tritium content was measured to’ 


“heavy fallouts” in the Scottsbluff 


\whom people were viewed in terms 
It used to be that the natural; 


Peace Council 
Asks World 
H-Bomb Action 


COLOMBO, Ceylon — 
Mp Peace Comme bee s sepeniet 
to all governments of the wor 
“in the name of all that is sacred” 
to vote for the immediate cessa- 
tion of nuclear tests. 

It was made at the end of the 
seven-day session of the World 
Pesce Council which ended here 
in an all-night sitting by the 450 
delegates from 74 countries. 

The council has also cabled UN 
Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjoeld urging him to bring togeth- 
er Britain, the U.S. and the 


, 


Committee, which was postponed 
from June 12, is now scheduled 


‘for next Wednesday. 


Some 20 persons have been sub- 
poenaed. Included are Dave Davis, 
former business agent of Local 155, 
United Electrical Workers Union, 
independent, who is out on bail in 
an appeal from a 3-year sentence 
under the Smith Act; Sol Roten- 
berg, former executive secretary 
of the Eastern Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict of the Jewish People’s Fra- 
ternal Order; and Dr. Derk Bod- 


U.S.S.R. in an effort to conclude, 
an agreement to stop all tests of 


nuclear weapons. 
> 


de, professor of Chinese and Ori- 
ental studies in the University of 


Pennsylvania's Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 


THE RESOLUTION said the 
liquidation of all foreign bases in 
Europe would help the reunifica-| 
tion of Germany. It also demand- 
ed a seat for China in the U.N... 
the ending of war in Algeria and 
repression in Cyprus, and the end- 
ing of foreign intervention in the 
Chinese territory of Taiwan (For- 
mosa.) 


: 
: 


ggres- 


Middle East, the resolution went 
on, and the people of the region 
left to achieve a peaceful solution 
of their problems. 

Discussion with delegates finds 
them unanimous in the belief that, 
this meeting is a big one forward 
because it represents wider forces: 


than ever before, auguring well for 


the World Assembly of Peace,' 

which it is proposed to call about! 

the middle of next year. 
* 


Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


In a sermon in the Plymouth 
De gs tional Church; Scotts- 
bluff, Neb., recently the Rev. Paul 
T. Dahlstrom, hailed the “break- 
through of the silence and assent 
which the American “say have 
afforded themselves since the A- 
bomb was first released.” 


Rev. Dahlstrom declared the, 
Atomie Energy Commission “has} 


repeatedly refused to inform the 
publie as to the real nature of ra- 
diation exposure” and added: “It 
is time that the American people 


so that they can know the truth.| 
Obviously, less than the truth is) 
being released to the public.” 


He told his parishioners that al-. 
though they were “not living in) 
Nevada,” they were “in a direct 
line of ‘fallout, if upper winds are 
any indication ... and said he 
had heard “hush-hush” rumors of 


‘ 


area. He demanded facts. 

Those charged with the atomic 
energy -program, -he said, “are 
geared into the military mind,” to 


of statistics, and who exploited 
“that inflammatory thing called 


fight. If elected, as now seems amended to include an enforcing determine the age of a layer of ice 2ationalism.” 

likely, the next City Council will agency. There is, however, wide in g glacier, but this violation of} He declared the churches. must 
probably have two Negroes for the! difference of opinion on the pow- nature means no layers since 1954 speak out for conscience as did 
first time in history ‘ers of this agency, including the can be so measured. Dr. Henri Ba- r. Schweitzer. “The Christian 
pe , men (cer, arecting U. S. glacier studies forces of the world are much too 
during the International Geophysi- willing to win status by conform- 
cal Year, reported the new findings.|ing to the pressures of the world 


than by protesting them,” he said. 
John Service 


He said . oN pire —_ eco- 
nomize, it sho start on the wea- 
Reinstated 
WASHINGTON. — Federal 


pons program, for “the idea that 
Judge James W. Morris last week | 


we must prepare for war’ is “ 
2m, to prevent the Nation from 
officially reinstated John Stewart Teall 
Service to a State Department job 


y going to work on the mat- 
ter of solvin 
from which he was fired six years 


g the problems of hu- 
man welfare 
ago. 
But Alfred Scanlan, Service's at- 


, such as schools. 
‘}torney, said the diplomat has not 


Finally, he said everyone was 

responsible for the cold war. “Our 
decided whether he wants to re-, 
turn to work at the Department 


own. involvement cannot be abdi- 
cated, either. We are a part of this 
madness, and it is time we return 
and is discussing this now with ' 
Department officials. 
The Su e Court ruled on 


June 17 that former Secretary of 

State Dean Acheson violated his 
Department’s own __ regulations 
when he fired Service on Dec. 14 | Liss, 
1951, after ‘a civil ' service review Phan 
ooard:-questioned. Service's loyalty‘ 


— 
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A Short Country Vacation Is a Welcome 
Relief | 
But to Really Enjoy It 


ints Miliesids sai 
THE WORKER & 
DAILY WORKER 
; SE rotten You On Your Vacatical 
SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 
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The announcement of the 
ginal hearing brought a 


‘umn, half-page protest ad in 


form. of an Open Letter t 
people of Philadelphia by 
prominent citizens, ‘aes 
the Bulletin on June 11. | 
Those signing the letter were 
Lucy Garner Suzanne D. Cope, 
social workers; Helen U. Phillips, 


in the Society of 
Friends (Quakers); Robert Rosen- 
wald, artist; and Lowell E. Wright. 


Contamination Tests 


Are Too Expensive 


WASHINGTON — A _ 7-man 
team of scientists and technolo- 
gists sent to “follow the fallout” 
in Nevada to test effects on food- 
stuffs, was ordered home last week 
by an economy cut. 

The food-testing. team went to 
Nevada with a trailer full of foods 
to be exposed to radiation, and 
testing machinery. Eventually it 
was to feed contaminated foods to 
animals to study the effects. It 
was able to pursue only one blast, 
on June 24, before the project 
was atomized in the budgetary 


fallout, however. 


The project was undertaken by 


roves it. But/put the heat on their Government) the Food and Drug Administration, 


part of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. It was or- 
dered eliminated when Congress - 


‘ended all Federal Civil Defense 


Administration projects farmed out 
to other government departments 
and forbade the health agency to 
use regular funds for any such 
projects. 


MINNESOTANS, Annual Freedom of the 
Press Pienic. All Day Sunday July 14th. 
At: Spring Lake Indian Mounds adjoin 
ing Mississippi River. 

Hear Author Victor Perlo—Fun—Food— 
Games for children. Come Bring your 
Friends. For further directions call: 

Minneapolis—JA 9-8135 
St. Paul—SP 9-865 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 
PORTABLE TV—Choose from ROCA, 


95. Brand Dist., 
Fourth Ave. (bet. 13th & 14th Sts,) 
3-7819. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distence pickup . 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
cal. Budget 3-3786. 


space. Write Box 1, 6/0 Worker 


eee 


rental for 
35 E. 12th 
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